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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOsPiL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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Che Independent. 


A QUARTER OF A CENTURY OF 
“THE INDEPENDENT.” 


BY HENRY C. BOWEN. 








TWENTY-FIVE years ago I stood, with 
others, beside a small printing-press, in a 
dark cellar in this city, and saw the first 
copy of THE INDEPENDENT come forth, as 
timid as a babe or a bride, but amid cheers 
and rejoicings, which have not been forgot- 
ten. Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, one of the 
half a dozen present, was a little ahead of 
the rest of us, and; reaching forth his hand 
at the proper moment, took the first sheet, 
and said, as near as I can recollect: ‘ Here, 
gentlemen, I present you a copy of THE 
INDEPENDENT, & paper which we now con- 
secrate to God and humanity. May it live 
and grow, and its influence for good be felt 
all over the land and throughout the 
world.” 

Twenty-five years! Oh! how swiftly have 
they fled,and how many who were then inter- 
ested as friends in the establishment of this 
paper have passed away. The birth of THE 
INDEPENDENT occurred at the period when 
slavery and human rights were battling 
desperately for the control of the nation. 
Thousands of our best and most trusted 
citizens and even churchmembers, strange 
as it may now seem, either sided directly 
with slavery or shut their mouths on the 
subject. Few dared to speak for justice 
and humanity, and very few newspapers 
ventured to express any opinions whatever 
inconsistent with the ‘‘ rights of our South- 
ern brethren,”’ as all slaveholders were then 
called, in the pulpit, on the platform, in 
conventions, and at the polls. THe INDE- 
PENDENT was placed squarely before the 
public, and promptly, too, as the defender of 
the rights of the negro and as the outspoken 
enemy of the Fugitive Slave Law, which 
for a time seemed to command the approval 
and support of nine-tenths of our citizens. 
The well-known and highly respected cler- 
gymen who then had the editorial control of 
Tue INDEPENDENT, after due deliberation 
and consultation, decided that they would 
proclaim it to be the Christian duty of every 
individual in the land to ‘‘ disobey that in- 
famous law, let the consequences be what 
they may.” Nobly did they perform their 
duty in defending the bold position thus 
taken. 3 

Ta INDEPENDENT was a Congregational 
journal. It was established at a time when 
that denomination had not a very strong 
foothold outside of New England. Three 
or four churches cf that order had been 
organized in New York and Brooklyn; but 
New England men—even those who were 
residents of these cities—thought it unwise 
to plant churches of that order in this neigh- 
borhood. They were nearly all connected 
with Presbyterian churches, everything was 
going on pleasantly, and they thought it in- 
expedient to make any change. A few men, 
however, were convinced that, if the dem- 
ocratic principles of church government in 
New England were good enough for their 
fathers there, they were good enough for 
their children here. At any rate, they 
Saw no good reason why, in eoming 
to New York or going West, they should 
leave their principles behind them. When 
‘David Hale once got himself fully com- 
mitted to the work of planting Congre- 
gational churches here, he found no little 





opposition, and was violently assailed in all 
directions, even in New England. He was 
told that the slight differences between the 
Congregational and Presbyterian denomina- 
tions should be overlooked, and nothing 
done to disturb exisiting harmony. This 
opposition brought out strong men to 
join Mr. Hale, and he soon found the 
movement popular and hundreds ready to 
commit themselves to the movement. At 
the great and memorable Albany Congrega- 
tional Convention the question was practi- 
cally decided that New England Christians 
should, as a matter of duty, carry their 
principles of church government with them 
wherever they went. That decision, to- 
gether with the raising of the ‘‘ $50,000 
Church Building Fund,” ended all further 
controversy on the subject. THE -1NDE- 
PENDENT was active in support of the do- 
ings of this convention, as it was in suggest- 
ing and calling it. 

The paper, having the ablest editorial 
talent to sustain it, backed up with the 
capital of several business men who were 
willing to furnish all the necessary means, 
was not long in the field before its friends 
begun to multiply. It soon outgrew the lim- 
ited sphere it had marked out for itself, and 
was regarded in all quarters, religious and 
political, inside‘and outside of the Congre- 
gational denomination, as a great power. 
Few, if any, religious papers then felt called 
upon to discuss any question very seriously, 
except from their denominational standpoint. 
To please “ our side” or ‘‘ our church ” ap- 
peared to be the ruling desire. 

Tue INDEPENDENT took a higher plat- 
form, and spoke-freely and boldly for God 
and humanity, untrammeled by any secta- 
rian bias. Its course was applauded by 
good Christian men everywhere and its 
friends rapidly multiplied. At length it 
announced itself undenominational and 
reached forth its hand most cordially to all 
Christians, of every name, and asked them 
to join in the great work of doing good to 
man as God made him. 

THE INDEPENDENT has not, as some have 
supposed, found its pathway entirely 
smooth—particularly in financial matters. 
Four years ago, on its twenty-first birth- 
day, I made the following statement in re- 
gard to this part of its history: 

‘“‘Tam INDEPENDENT in all its earlier 
years, like every promising child, needed 
constant nursing and pecuniary support. 
Its editors were poorly paid, and the ven- 
erable and beloved Dr. Joshua Leavitt 
[since deceased], then its office editor— 
recommended and urged upon us by the 
late David Hale, of the Journal of Commerce, 
as the ablest man in the country for that 
important position—was entirely supported 
the first year by outside contributions. Its 
first publisher, the late Seth W. Benedict 
received a salary of only three hundred 
dollars per annum. The total rent paid 
for publishing office and editorial rooms 
was only five hundred dollars. A few 
writers and contributors only were paid; 
and in such cases the amount seldom ex- 
ceeded five dollars an article, while the 
usual fee for the best talent was only three 
dollars a column. Theprice of type-setting 
and other labor was not more than one- 
third to one-half the present rates. And 
yet, with all these small expenses and the 
utmost economy in every quarter, the paper 
steadily run into debt, until its proprietors, 
at the end of a half-score of years, found 
the concern minus over forty thousand dol- 
lars. It was deficient in this large sum after 
using up every dollar of its advance sub- 
scriptions (not less than, $40,000 more) as 
fast as receiv Its real debt. was, there- 
fore, over $80,000. Its proprietors, many 
times, were nearly discouraged at the 
constant calls for money. Chan in 
business, removals. and other vrovidential 





causes, unlooked for at the commence- 
ment of the enterprise, reduced its pro- 
prietorship from time to time from ite, its 
original number, to one, its present owner. 
And here it should be stated, as an interest- 
ing item in its history, that within a period 
of less than ten years THE INDEPENDENT, 
the entire concern, was offered to several 
arties in New York for a mere pittance— 
ess than its present monthly receipts; but 
no one could be found who would dare as- 
sume all its liabilities and agree to furnish 
the paper a whole year to all who had paid 
for it in acvance. To promise to do so 
much, without a dollar in the treasury, was 
enough to scare anybody. At length, how- 
ever, a responsible party was found; but 
he soon became frightened and withdrew. 
Finally a man of extraordinary ceurage was 
obtained, who had faith in its present 
owner; and he consented to risk all he had 
to keep the concern afloat. Without that 
special and providential help we fear THE 
INDEPENDENT could not have survived.” 


From these reminiscences of Tum INDE- 
PENDENT’s straitened circumstances in its 
earlier years—difficulties whichI think I 
may say have never interfered with its 
growing influence and power and which 
are now only memories of the past—I turn 
to its present efforts and responsibilities. It 
has abundant means and opportunities; and 
if it does not grow stronger and better with 
its years it will be because we who now 


‘conduct it have lost something of the enger- 


prise and skill which have served it in the 
past. I feela personal indebtednessto our nu- 
merous honored contributors who have long 
written for the paper, and who have given 
it a unique position in the newspaper press. 
Their, work rather than that of the con- 
ductors of THe INDEPENDENT, I would mag- 
nify; and I feel an honest pride in count- 
ing among them the most talented men and 
women in religious, literary, and political 
life. 

The principles of this paper are known 
in the schools as ‘‘ Evangelical”; and yet 
the paper has never refused fellowship with 
all true Christians outside of these limits. 
If Tue INDEPENDENT has been cordial to 
such in the past, I desire that it may be no 
less so in the future. Life is too short and 
too valuable ‘to be spent in warring with 
those who manifest in their; lives a desire to 
please the Great Master. While we may 
not entirely overlook and forget our differ- 
ences, we will not unduly magnify them, or 
discuss them with other than a friendly 
spirit. 

Our readers may be interested to know that 
Tae INDEPENDENT does all its own work 
in printing, type-setting, stereotyping, ad- 
dressing, wrapping, mailing, and publish- 
ing. It has eight large new cylinder presses, 
from the manufactory of Robert Hoe & 
Co., three splendid folding machines, one 
cutting machine, etc. With the machinery 
spoken of, we are able to produce a paper 
which, in its mechanical appearance, is in- 
ferior to none. 

The venerable and much-beloved Dr. 
Leavitt, who was present with us to celebrate 
the first birthday of Tam INDEPENDENT, has 
during the past year gone home to his re- 
ward. He was very dear to us all, a truly 
great and good man. I cannot restrain 
here a word of tribute to that man who was 
so long our patriarch and wisest counselor. 
We may pray that his wisdom may rest 
upon us who have taken up his work. 

With this brief record of the past we turn 
to the future with new hope and fresh con- 
secration. Who of us now actively em- 
ployed on this paper shall live to see the 
day of its golden wedding is a question we 
would not bave answered if we could, We 








will trust Him who has smiled upon us and 
given us success in the past to be with us 
to the end; and, as one after another of the 
various laborers in this great field shall go to 
judgment, may it be to receive the welcome, 
the blessing, and the crown reserved for all 
the faithful. , 
——E 


NEWSPAPER LIFE. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








Newsparers, like men, have a history, 
sometimes longer and sometimes shorter 
than the usual measure of an individual life. 
Some of them are born only to die. After a 
short contest for existence, they go the way 
ofall the earth and areseennomore. Either 
they were not wanted or they had not 
strength of fiber sufficient to stand the wear 
and tear oftime. At anyrate, they die, not 
seriously disturbing the affairs of the world 
when they leave it, which justifies the pre. 
sumption that, like some men, they were of 
but little consequence when living. 

Other newspapers, composed of sterner 
stuff, energized by higher elements of vital- 
ity, and responding to a real want, come in- 
to existence to live and make for themselves 
a history. They conquer in the early struggle, 
and finally gain for themselves a* prestige 
and ‘power which fully guarantee their 
future. Time strengthens them, increases 
the number of their, readers, adds to their 
influence, and makes them a power in the 
world. Whether they change proprietors 
or editors, they have acquired fer them- 
selves an aseendancy which comniands suc 
cess. 

These thoughts in respect to newspapers 
are suggested by the fact that Toe inpz- 
PENDENT, in its issue of this week, cele- 
brates the twenty-fifth anniversary of its life. 
It was bern just twenty-five years ago this 
week; and it so happens that the writer of 
this article contributed one of the articles 
that appeared in its first issue. Subsequent- 
ly his contributions up to the first of Jan- 
uary, 1871, when he becanie a member of 
the editorial corps, amounted in the aggre- 
gate to four hundred and sixty-eight articles. 
Having so frequently appeared in the col- 
umuns of the paper, withal having been from 
the outset a very constant reader, and hold. 
ing his present relations thereto, he natural- 
ly sympathizes with its proprietor and editor 
in the success which it has achieved and the 
further success which it means to deserve in 
the future. 

No one acquainted with the facts can 
doubt that THe INDEPENDENT originally 
came into befng and has hitherto pursued 
jts onward course to the present time chief- 
ly as the creation of one will. But for that 
one will it would not have been at all; and 
but for the same cause it might leng since 
have died. It is no trifle to create a news- 
paper and then perpetuate its life in the 
great City of New York. The task de- 
mands not only money and financiai skill of 
a high order; but patient perseverance as 
well as eminent wisd6dm in the selection and 
application of appropriate agencies. That 
this task has been fully comprehended and 
its requirements as fully met in the case of 
THe INDEPENDENT is abundantly proved 
by its history. Its proprietor may well be ° 
gratified with the result of an effort ex- 
tending over nearly one-half of his life. 
time. 

Readers who are familiar with its col 
umns need not be told what Tu InpE- 
PENDENT is to-day. In the number of it 











And drowsily the poppy rocks below, 
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columns, in the character and ability of its 
stated contributors, in the quantity of its 
weekly reading matter, in the variety of 
the topies considered, in its circulation 


among the people, in its use by merchants; | 


bankers, and traders of all classes as an ad- 
vertising medium, in its broad’ eatholicity. 
toward all sects entitled to the Christian | 
name, in its advocacy of all meeded re- 
forms, in its free and frank discussion of 
political and financial questions it would: 
not suffer by comparison with any religious | 
weekly published in this or in any other 
country. It means to be an Honest paper, 
devoted to the cause of religion and good 
morals, giving prominence to these sub- 
jects, and at the same time not overlooking 
the relatively minor matters which pertain 
to the material interests of men. 

The writer of this article, being a-mem- 
ber of the editorial corps, yet now appear- 
ing aaa correspondent, feels a natural em- 
barrassment in saying all that he really 
thinks. Yet, though restrained by this con- 
sideration from the freest utterance, he bas 
not deemed it improper to pay, at least, a 
slight tribute of truth to the newspaper life 
of Tue INDEPENDENT, and to the man who 
during its whole history has been the cen- 
tral soul of that life. The twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the paper furnishes an appropriate 
occasion for such a tribute. Mr. Henry C. 
Bowen, the proprietor and editor, will par- 
don the writer for thus referring to him 
and to his work in his own hearing. 





MIDSUMMER MIDNIGHT. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 








Tue wide, still, moonlit water miles away 
Stretches in lonely splendor. Whispers creep 
About us from the midnight wind, and play 
Among the flowers that breathe so sweet in 
sleep. 
A soft touch sways the milk-white, stately 
phlox 
And on its slender stem the poppy rocks. 


Fair faces turn to watch the dusky sea, 
And clear eyes brood upon the path of light 
The white moon makes ; the while deliciously, 
Like some vague, tender memory of delight, 
Or like some half-remembered, dear regret 
Rises the odor of the mignonette. 


Midsummer glories—moonlight, flowers asleep, 
And delicate perfume, mystic winds that 
blow 
Soft breathing, full of balm, and the great 
deep 
“In leagues of shadow swaying to and fro; 
And loving human thought to mark it all, 
And human hearts that to each other call 


Needs the enchantment of the sammer night 
Another touch to make it perfect? Hark! 
What sudden shaft of sound, like piercing 

light, 
Strikes on the ear athwart the moonlit dark ? 
Like some keen shock of joy is heard within 
The wondrous music of the violin. 


It is as if dumb Nature found a voice 
And spoke with power, though in an un- 
known tongue. 
What kinship has the music with the noise 
Of waves, or winds, or with the flowers, slow 
swung 
Like censers to and fro upon the air, 
Or with the shadow or the moonlight fair? 


And yet it seems some subtle link exists, 
We know not how. And over every phase 
Of thought and feeling, wandering as it lists, 
Playing upon us as the west wind plays 
Over the wind-barp, the subduing strain 
Sweeps with resistless power of joy and pain. 


Blow ebbs the golden tide, and all is still. 

Ask the magician, at whose touch awoke 
That mighty, penetrating, prisoned will, 

The matchless voice that so divinely spoke, 
Kindling to fresher life the listening soul, 
What daring thought such fire from Heaven 

stole? 


He cannot tel! us how the charm was wrought, 
Though in his hand he holds the potent 
key, 
Nor read the spell that to the sweet night 
brought 
A crown of rapture ind of mystery 
And lifted every heart, and drew away 
All trace of worldliness that marred the day. 


But every head is bowed. We watch the sea 
With other eyes, as if some bint.of bliss 
Spoke to us through the yearning melody 
Of glad new worlds, of brighter lives than 
this; 
While still the milk-white, stately phlox waves 
slow, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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A HANDSHAKE ACROSS THE 
FERRY. 


* 
j _ BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


AccErT, my old friend B——, a hearty 
hand-shake from the longest and most fre- 
quent of your regular contributors. Others 
wrote oftener forthese columns during the 
first decade of, Tnx INDEPENDENT’S bonor- 

able career; but their pens have either been 








in other spheres of labor. Although I have 
been sometimes jocularly styled the “ chap- 
lain of Tue INDEPENDENT,” I shall not in- 
dite any homiletics to-day, but rather live 
over the past in a few personal recollections. 

How well I can recall the earliest copies 
of your athletic young journal, as they used 
to visit my study-table in the quiet Jersey 
town of Burlington. I was then in my minis- 
terial boyhood, trying my “’prentice hand” 
on a little congregation made up partly of 
‘“*the gentry” and partly of hard-fisted me- 
chanics. The founder of the church and that 
prince of Christian gentlemen, Dr. Cortland 
Van Renssellaer, was yet residing in his villa 
on the banks of the Delaware and propelling 
his great work of Christian education. 
Bishop Doane’s famors ‘‘ shovel-hat’’ used 
to pass my window every day, and occasion- 
ally, too, the broad brim of that venerated 
apostle of Quakerism, dear old Stephen 
Grellet. Those were the days of fierce and 
furious controversy over the ‘‘sum of all 
villainies.” Outspoken anti-slavery papers 
were few. The Tribune stood alone among 
the great dailies. Four-fif'hs of the weekly 
press was either silent o: else roared as 
gently as sucking doves on the side of lib- 
erty. 

We young ministers needed to be toned up 
pretty often on this grand issue of the 
hour. Toe INDEPENDENT furnished the 
very tonics we required. What clear, reso- 
oant bugle-blasts sounded out from heroic 
old Joshua Leavitt, and from his co-laborers, 
Bacon, Storrs, Cheever, and Thompson! 
The bravest and most brilliant papers that 
the pastor of Plymouth church ever wrote 
appeared in these columns. Horace Greeley, 
too, contributed the finest series of urticles 
on moral reforms that ever issued from his 
fertile pen. 

The power of a weekly religious journal 
of the highest order in the st::ty of a pas- 
tor—especially a pastor in a sn :j! village or 
a rural parish—cannot be e.-ily overesti- 
mated. He meets with but tew associates 
cf the first vigor and culture. He is ir. dan- 
ger of rusting for want of attrition. But a 
powerful weekly paper brings many of the 
best minds and much of the brightest cur- 
rent thought right to his elbow. I used to 
open my INDEPENDENT, and the two other 
religious papers which Uncle Sam brought 
me, and forthwith a dozen of the foremost 
preachers and thinkers of the land were at 
my fireside. They gave me their freshest 
thoughts. They answered many trouble- 
some questions. They furnished food for 
pulpit and pastoral discussions. They shook 
me up. Without costing adime for board 
and lodging, they stayed with me on long 
visits and became the intimates of my 
hearthstone. On a lonely winter evening 
they furnished company rare and profitable, 
Among the benefactors of my early minis- 
try let me gratefully mention the bevy 
of keen-witted writers who were wont to 
smuggle themselves into my study within 
the wrappers of Toe INDEPENDENT. I 
often dissented from them, as I sometimes 
dissent from the utterances of your editorial 
staffand contributors in these days; but a 
newspaper to whose every line I can say 
“Amen” I neither expect nor desire to see. 
That is a wearisome companion who assents 
to everything we say and never provokes 
us to a brush of bracing argument. 

There isa very strong temptation to re- 
call some recollections of the men who led 
the American pulpit in the days when Tue 
INDEPENDENT was wearing its sort clothes. 
There were giants in those days. Old 
Archibald Alexander was yet delivering 
those rich experimental discourses which 
have never been surpassed in siraplicity and 
unction since the time of Jonathan Ed- 
wards. His two celebrated sons, James and 
Addison, were at the zenith of their in- 
fiuence—the second one of these probably 
excelled in originality and erudition any 
contemporary in the Presbyterian Church. 





About the year 1848 he ‘was preaching to 


“arrested by the Hiand of death or are now busy | 





immense crowds in Philadelphia. The 
leading lawyers and literary folk of the city 
tbronged to hear his superb sermons, which 
were delivered in a tone often as tender and 
musical as a lute. Sometimes he thun- 
dered and lightened, as in his pungent ser- 
mon on ‘‘Remember Lot’s wife.” His 
memory was so herculean that he once 
wrote a commentary without any of his 
books of reference within his reach. ‘‘1 do 
not need to refer to any of these authors,” 
he remarked; “for I can remember what 
every one of them has said on every 
passage |!” 

The father of all the Beechers—him- 
self the foremost in power as well as in 
time—was then in Boston, rounding off his 
grand career. Charles G. Finney was in 
England, giving the British nation a 
specimen of the most trencbant revival 
preaching that this century has produced. 
To-day the veteran yet lingers in the ripe 
Indian summer of his life, every leaf on the 
tree as golden as the foliage of a maple in 
October. Albert Barnes was going to his 
study every mornirg at five o’clock, to hew 
out his pile of commentaries, until the 
magnum opus came to an end for the want 
of any more Bible to expound. Moses 
Stuart was writing on the scriptural view 
of the wine question at Andover; Horace 
Bushnell was wielding a free lance in 
theology at Hartford; and Dr. Thoruwell 
was endeavoring to prove the divine right 
of slavery among the coffles and auction- 
blocks of Carolina. Skinner, Tyng, Kirk, 
Cox, Wayland, Breckenridge, and Fulier 
were in their robust prime. AmI in error 
when I say that the pulpit of a quarter of a 
century ago was more powerful in argument, 
more athletic in doctrinal discussion, and 
more pungent in appeal than the most pop- 
ular pulpits of this day ? 

But Iam wandering into the meadow- 
grounds of memory, when I sat down simply 
to pen an epistle of honest congratulation. 
May Tue INDEPENDENT live to fight many 
a brave battle for the right! May its guns 
never be turned against those who love the 
“truth as it is in Jesus!” May the day 
never come—no, not when it has grown to 
be a century plant—that shall see any lower- 
ing from the mast-head of the white ensign 
‘* Ohrist and Him Crucified !” ° 





VASSAR COLLEGE. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 





Tue things that impressed me most 
during my first visit to Vassar College may 
be classified as follows. (Let me premise 
that the visit only lasted twenty-four hours. 
But they were busy hours, and one who has 
had a good deal of experience in visiting ed- 
ucational institutions, can see a good deal in 
a little time.) 

1. General Impression. This can be 
summed up in one word—honesty. I have 
never seen any institution where there 
seemed to beless sham or where whatever 
was attempted seemed to be more honestly 
and truthfully done. Itis hardly necssary 
to add, after this, that I found myself 
cordially invited, in each class I visited, to 
ask questions for myself. Yet there are 
mary schools and colleges where no such 
invitation is given, and I know of one, 
which claims for itself a much higher rank 
than Vassar, where the official examining 
committee were once requested not to visit 
any class without notice previously given. 

2. Physical Training. The physical as- 
pect of the four hundred young ladies of the 
college is certainly equal to that of their sex 
in America generally, and I should say de- 
cidedly superior to it. It is equal or superi- 
or to that of the hired girls, fifty or more, 
mostly Irish, whom one sees in ‘the dining- 
room, kitchen, and corridors. Mere aspect 
is not scientific evidence, but it is worth 
mentioning. Scientific evidence seems hard 
to get, if I may judge from the indignation 
I heard expressed at Vassar College at Dr. 
Clarke’s attempted statement of a case of 
physical injury, in his ‘“‘Sex in Educa- 
tion.” The Principal and the resident 
physician say that no pupil ever graduated 
there at eighteen, as Dr. Clarke says; and I 
have since seen it stated that seventy-two 
out of the seventy-nine Freshmen this year 
are over seventeen and none under fifteen. 
They say that.a pupil’s repeatedly fainting 
away, under certain circumstances, in the 
gymnasium, aa alleged by him (p. 80), was a 
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thing practically impossible, as students, 
under these circumstances, are not allowed 
to exercise inthe gymnasium. The whole 
system of the college is so arranged as to 
recognize, nut ignore the physical laws thet 
Dr. Clarke charges them with ignoring. 

Be thisus it may, the arrangements for 
physical health at the college seemed to me 
in most respects excellent; in a few respects 
inadequate. The gymnastics (calisthenics) are 
regularly conducted, in a good hall, under 
an admirable teacher. There are grounds 
for gardening, croquet, ball-playing, with a 
considerable range for walking, unrestricted 
by vexatious boundary-walls or, except on 
one side, by hedges. There is a pond of 
adequate size for boating and skating; and 
this has the great advantage of being on the 
other side of a public road, thus preventing 
the depressing and demoralizing sense of im- 
prisonment. A good bathing-place and 
swimming school are projected. As for the 
food, itseemed to me excellent in quality 
and abundant in quantity. The bread, 
especially, is admirable. 

There is, on the other hand, one physical 
evil which I cannot but regard as very 
great. By the arrangement of the building, 
a wide corridor occupies one side, through 
a large part of each story, so that at least 
half the bedrooms have windows only on 
this corridor, and not on the outer air. It 
is impossible that this should not do some- 
thing to counteract the otherwise beneficial 
arrangements of the college. It is also to 
be regretted that there is not some extensive 
covered piazza, like that of the convent 
school at Montreal, where the pupils can 
always take fresh air, without fear of 
weather. A large gympasium, with appar- 
atus, like that at Brooklyn, N. Y., would 
also be, in my opinion, a great advantage— 
if under proper supervision—as the lighter 
gymnastics grow monotonous after a while, 
even with the aid of music. 

8. Mental Training. I was present at four 
regular classes—the only Greek class, the 
highest Latin class, a large class in English 
literature, and another in rhetoric. The 
Greek class, a small one, was reading 
‘* Homer’s [liad.” It was an admirable ele- 
mentary class, carefully and accurately 
trained. Nothing better could be asked in 
quality ; but I was disappointed not to find 
more in quantity. Greek is not required at 
Vassar; nor will it long be required at Har- 
vard, I suspect, if President Eliot has his 
way. The Latin class was busy with 
‘*Tacitus,” whose close, condensed phrases 
were well and clearly rendered; while a 
learned German professor poured floods of 
historical information at intervals, drops of 
which were caught by the students in their 
note-books. The two English classes were 
simply unsurpassed by any I have ever 
seen. Certainly there are none at Harvard, 
in tbat department, which can be compared 
to them in vivacity and apparent activity of 
mind. I was not surprised when the pro- 
fessor told me that he had tested his last 
junior class in logic by the printed examina- 
tion papers of the Harvard juniors—the 
text-book being the same—and bad been en- 
tirely satisfied with the result. 

I chose these recitations (classical and En. 
glish) because it is my official duty to inspect 
those particular departments at Harvard, 
and I could, therefore, judge them better. 
I missed, with regret, President Raymond’s 
class in moral philosophy, and the classes 
in French and German, all which I had 
heard highly praised. Professor Orton, who 
has charge of the natural history, was tem- 
porarily absent; but I saw his fine cabinets, 


. and should thiok it was delightful to study 


natural history at Vassar. The mathemat- 
ics I also missed ; but proficiency in that is 
easily taken for granted by one familiar 
with the admirable training in many of our 
high schools. The day being cloudy, I 
could not see the usual noonday process of 
photographing the sun’s spots; but it was 
clearly explained to me by one of the young 
ladies and I saw many of the completed re- 
sults. In one case two successive plates, 
taken at an interval of fifteen minutes, 
showed two wholly new spots that had 
broken out within that time. I was glad to 
hear from Professor Maria Mitchell that she 
considered “popular” astronomy out of 
place in a college, and that all her thirty pu- 
pils had mastered spherical trigonometry 
before coming to her. 

The library at Vasaar seemed to me & re 
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markably pleasant place, and had plenty of 
readers, who seemed busy with real work. 
&o were a few in the art gallery, which has 
some valuable casts and a very valuable 
collection of well-chosen engravings and 
photographs. 

If I were to indicate any genera) defect 
in the intellectual training at Vassar, it 
would be the small attention paid to written 
examinations, which are, after all, the only 
accurate test of proficiency, and which are 
coming more and more into use in our best 
institutions, for both sexes. Until these are 
more generally adopted nothing can give 
to this college its just and unquestioned 
rank among our educational institutions. 
In this respect it is far behind Girton Col- 
lege, in Eng)and, where the full rigor of the 
Cambridge examinations—something far be- 
yond anything at Harvard, Yale, or Cor- 
nell—is applied to the young ladies. The 
drawback is that this almost inevitably in- 
volves the principle of emulation, which is 
now not expressly recognized at Vassar Col- 
lege. 

4. Moral Training. It seemed to me that 
the tone of training at Vassar was earnest 
and liberal and largely free from sectarian- 
ism. The daily prayers, for instance, were 
as simple and impressive as could be de- 
sired; although I am one of those who 
think that all daily public prayer tends to 
become a matter of form, and, hence, to 
lose its influence. Apart from this, how- 
ever, it seems to me wrong to require of 
girls of such mature age that they should 
attend it, irrespective of their own opinions 
and those of their parents; yet this require- 
ment was not relaxed, I am informed, even 
in the cuse of a former Jewish pupil. 

Ishould think that it would be hardly 
possible to find a better president for such 
an institution, under just such limitations, 
than Dr. Raymond ; and both the lady prin- 
cipal and the resident physician appeared 
to meto kave rare qualifications for their 
position. That it is possible to put a col- 
lege for women on a high intellectual basis, 
while preserving much regard to physi- 
cal well-being, is clearly proved at Vassar 
College. The drawbacks are mainly such 
as are inseparable from two points in the 
main system, as to which I am still un- 
converted—the separation of the sexes and 
the aggregation of a large number of per- 
sons beneath one roof. 

$$$ ——— re 


THE FOREST OF FONTAINEBLEAU. 


BY ©. P. CRANOH. 








Tue lights and shadows of long ago 
In the grand old Forest of Fontainebleau 
Go with me still wherever I go. 


I range my pictures around my room, 
Won from the Forest’s light and gloom. 
Not yet shall they sink to an auction’s doom, 


Imperfect records they may be. 
A colder critic may not see 
What once was beauty and truth to me. 


They wake me again to the painter’s moods ; 
‘They take me back to the wonderful woods, 
The wild, dream-haunted solitudes. 


They come, as Memory waves her wand ; 
And I think of the days when, with busy hand, 
I painted alone in the Forest gyand. 


I see the old gnarled oak trees spread 
Their boughs and foliage over my head, 
About the mossy rocks I tread. 


Under the beeches of Fontainebleau, 
In the green, dim dells of the Bas-Bréau, 
Mid ferns and laurel-tufts I go, 


Or up on the hills, while the woods beneath 
Circle me round like a giant wreath, 
Plunge knee-deep in the purple heath. 


Then down to a patch of furzy sand, . 
Where the white umbrella and easel stand, 
And the rocks lie picturesque and grand. 


The mellow Autumn with fold on fold 
Has dressed the woods with a bronzy gold 
And scarlet scarfs of a wealth untold. 


The tall, gray-spotted beeches rise 
And seem to touch the unclonded skies ; 
And round their tops, with clamorons cries, 


The rooks are wheeling to and fro, 
And down on the brown leaf-matting below 
The lights and the shadows come and go. 


Ob! calm, deep days, when labor moved 
With wings of joy-to the tasks beloved, 
And Art its own best guerdon proved. 


For such it was—when long ago 
I sat in my leafy studio, 
In the dear old Forest of Fontainebleau. 








GOSPEL VS. CHOIR. 


BY REV. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH. 





In some churches the service of song is to 
the praise of God, and in others it costs five 
thousand dollars per year. To say that you 
have a right to an expensive choif, provid- 
ed you pay the bills, is to say what is partly 
true and partly false. It does not follow, 
certainly, that because you have the money 
to pay fora given thing it is therefore right 
and proper to have it. There is a fitness of 
things which is omnipotent and entirely in- 
dependent of dollars and cents. It is eter- 
nally unright for a man to go toa dress 
party in a corduroy suit, even though the 
tailor’s bill, receipted, be sewed into the 
lining ; and it is equally unright to go on a 
hunting expedition in white satin vest and 
dancing pumps. Money has nothing to do 
with the matter. Ability or inability to pay 
is a great thing; but fitness is still greater. 

I take it that the object of the church is 

to teach people to praise God, and the ob- 
ject which people ought to have in going to 
church is a deeper communion with spiritual 
things. The more personal the service is 
made and the more it tends to make the 
hearers forget everything but their relations 
to God the better it is and the more valua- 
ble. To introduce any foreign element 
which will remind the people of secular 
pleasures and bring the hour of worship 
into a sort of competition with those pleas- 
ures is to lower the tone of the service and 
to do dishonor to the day. To so inextrica- 
bly mix Monday and Sunday that at one 
moment, in penitent mood, you are following 
the minister in prayer and getting into a 
spiritual condition to receive the benedic- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, and the next mo- 
ment, in critical mood, are watching the 
progress of a solo exhibition of “The Last 
Rose of Summer,” with all the proper 
accompaniment of trills and musical. impos- 
sibilities, is, to say the least, somewhat con- 
fusing tothe ordinary North American mind. 
The attempt to mingle the performances of 
the concert hall with the services of the 
church has not been, so far, an eminent 
success, in a religious point of view. That 
we want good singing there can be no 
doubt; that the very best singing is not too 
good for the house of God we all agree; 
but our present habit of engaging a 
choir simply because they have excellent 
voices, and allowing them to adapt the airs 
of the opera tothe words of the hymn-book 
is questionable. A choir that sings simply 
and only for pay, that will strike for higher 
wages when the chance offers, that has no 
interest in the church except that which its 
treasury excites, has no more right to occupy 
the gallery and lead the congregation in 
praise than a minister who knows nothing 
beyond his popularity and his big salary has 
to lead the people in prayer. 

Choirs, as a general thing, are a nuisance, 
They are the bane of the minister’s life. In- 
stead of occupying a subordinate place, they 
insist upon undue prominence. I once told 
my choir—it was in the days of my youth 
before I had learned to bow before the 
authority of the soprano—that after the 
prayer a simple strain was enough. The 
first Sunday they sang a single verse; but 
the second Sunday they gave me the whole 
of §‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” in five stanza, 
with solos and chorus. I was reminded of 
a friend of mine, who, occupying a strange 
pulpit, asked the sexton in a whisper if the 
choir did anything after the prayer. ‘‘Yes,” 
responded the illiterate but truthful man; 
“* they sing a little—just enough, you know, 
to do away with the effect of the prayer.” 

When our new church was built, I took 
the precaution to have the pulpit end so con- 
structed that a place for professional musi- 
cians is simply an impossibility. I can’t de- 
scribe my emancipation. I have the delight- 
ful consciousness—and how much it is 
worth only the minister can tell—that the 
simple Gospel does not share the honors 
with any celebrated tenor or soprano. We 
save the expense, and the wear and tear of a 
choir; and we have the very best kind of 
singing for church, for we attempt. only 
the old-fashioned tunes, and all the people 
feel that they are praising God with their 
own voices, and not by proxy. 

But, says a friend at my elbow, .fine 
»chuir'is a great attraction. I read in the 
‘paper the other day, among church notices, 





} that on-a given Sunday Mr, Blank would 
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preach on ‘‘ Regeneration,” and that the 
choir would furnish. ‘‘ elaborate music.” 
Well, if the Gospel fails to draw a congrega- 
tion, we will learn how to preach it in a 
way that will attract; but do not override 
the pulpit with the opera. We cannot 
afford to make our church services spicy 
and toothsome with the pepper and vinegar 
of secular songs. Unmeaning or lustful 
attractiveness does not constitute religious 
success. I suppose we could all draw a 
crowd by having a trapeze hung above the 
pulpit, and an advertisement in the morn- 
ing papers stating that the minister would 
read the fifth chapter of Matthew 
while balancing himself on one foot or 
turning a double summersault; but I 
doubt whether such a performance or 
the crowd which might attend it would 
indicate a healthy religious condition. The 
truth is that our choirs are an element of 
sham and that our present style of. church 
singing lowers the standard of our services. 
The congregation are harmed, because the 
simplicity of the Gospel is mixed with the 
tawdry musical decorations of the stage; and 
the minister is fettered, because he is con- 
stantly overwhelmed with the feeling that 
the sermon is of little account, and must be 
cut short, to give the organ gallery a fair 
chance. 

It is a great deal better to have a small 
church built on the Gospel than to have a 
large one founded on a choir. The best 
thing the religious world can do is to sweep 
the singing gallery clean, and come down to 
the hard-pan of the New Testament. Less 
opera and more Scripture is a good motto. 
Smaller numbers, but greater power, would 
be the result. Heaven is on the side of 
those who do their own singing and give 
the choir-money to the poor. 





AROUND QUEBEC. 


BY MARY CLEMMER AMES. 





Nortnmne could be more delightfully 
crooked and quaint, ugly and old than this 
city of Quebec. Nothing could be more re- 
splendent than this sunsbine, while it lasts. 
Its refraction through the keen, clear atmos. 
phere of the North is simply dazzling. So 
also is the sky in its intense celestial blue. 
The distant mountains gleam. The silver 
city glitters above its soaring Citadel. In 
such an air and under such asky we start 
for the Falls of Montmorenci. The low, 
rough stone houses push far out into the 
streets, leaving a ‘‘sidewalk” scarcely wide 
enough for two to pass abreast. The zig- 
zag seams of mortar holding their stones to- 
gether are invariably painted black, brown, 
or white, and give the: house-fronts a very 
striking appearance. But the most remark- 
able quality in their aspect isa look of im- 
maculate cleanliness and brightness. The 
walls may be sunken, the roof moss-grown; 
nevertheless the windows, the eyes of the 
house, smile out upon you through pure 
white curtains and shelves of blooming 
plants. 

We pass the Hotel Dieu, founded in 1639, 
by the Duchess of Aiquillon and Cardinal 
Richelieu, whose corner-stone was laid by 
Gov. de Sauzon, in 1654, 

Along the narrow, precipitous street we 
go down into St. Roche’s suburb. It is in- 
habited chiefly by mechanics and wears 
everywhere the marks of thrift and pros- 
perity. It is filled with immense manufac- 
tories, and vessels of all tonnage are still 
built on the banks of its northern river, 
the St. Charles.. There is no surer sign of 
its prosperity than the vast stone-cut Church 
of St. Roche, which lifts its glittering cross 
skyward. St. Roche is the Stadacona of 
eld. When Jacques Cartier, the Columbus 
of New France, in 1535 sailed for the sec- 
ond time across the Atlantic, it was here, 
right here at the mouth of this river, empty- 
ing into the St. Lawrence, that he moored 
his little squadron for it long winter rest. 
Here where the prosperous multitudes of 
St: Roche move to and fro then waved 
fields of maize about the Indian village of 
Stadacona. Here that Donnacona, the wily 
chief and treacherous friend, was seized: 
a trophy before the very eyes of his -peo- 
ple, taken on ship and borne by the pious 
Cartier asa gift to Francis I, King of Old 
France. Poor Donnacona and his fellow 
captives, we can be sorry forthem. They 
never saw Stadacona again. 





We pass Dorchester bridge, roll over the 









entrenchments erected by Montcalm, and 
enter the macadamized road’ to Beauport. 
Here let us look back, and take a picture 
for memory out of the light of this tran- 
scendent morning. We have crossed the 
St...Lawrence, and rest. on a_ hight a 
mile at least above its southern shore. 
Above its rocky bastions, soaring 
almost to sky-hight, we see the entire 
city of Quebec. Its tinned roofs, glinting 
and gleaming, double the splendor of sun“ 
shine for miles; and we see, literally burn- 
ished and resplendent, upon « citadel of 
rock, a ‘Silver City.” Below, above the 
Hights of Abraham, we see the citadel and 
the line of fortifications nearly three miles 
in length—the mounted parapet, the brist- 
ling batteries, the stone barracks, the mighty 
bastions of the old walled city, all are dis- 
tinctly and nearly visible. Far below, the 
Lower Town, with crowded wharves and 
teeming warehouses, runs out to the tide. 
Steam ferryboats are puffing and panting 
between Point Lewis and Quebec. Great 
ships are anchored in the channel. The 
emerald island of Orleans—at which Jacques 
Cartier first landed with his three ships, in 
1585, in pursuit of a nearer passage to the 
gold of the Indies—shelters the bay with ita 
green knuolls for nineteen miles. On our 
own side, up and down and below us, far 
as we can see, is a river view, edging. the 
southern shore of the St. Lawrence with a 
vernal beauty rarely surpassed in the ten- 
derest clime. From the white cottages of 
Beauport cultivated fields and rolling mead- 
ows run down to the river. While every- 
where the river elm, fair and free, waves its 
leafy panoply high up in the bright air. 
Beauportis asinglestreet, running for miles 
parallel with the St. Lawrence and high 
above it. Its low stone cottages are all set 
at right angles with the road, to protect 
themselves from the winter winds. They 
are painted pure white, without blinds, their 
windows hung with white lace and muslin- 
On either side of the road, as far as the sight 
can reach, bloom these lilies of houses, set in 
grassy borders, beside blooming gardens and 
burdened orchards. The meadows, the 
great river below, the city, the Citadel be- 
yond, the scene is at once sublime and idyl- 
lic. It is a simple vernal village. No sound 
of mechanism, no sign of trade strikes 
through itssilence. Yet from the meadow 
below it “a pure and perfect chrysolite” of 
pale stone rises high in midair. It is a vast 
church, with double towers, each one term- 
inating in a glittering cross of silver, which 
high up seems embossed on the blue ether. 
There are not more than two cathedrals in 
Europe which in outward semblance sur- 
pass this village church of Beauport. But 
here, as there, the religious fervor of the 
Acadian peasant is translated in mute stone 
and finds expression in the subtlest flower- 
ing of art. The garden-beds are brave with 
marigolds and tricolored chrysanthemums. 
The orchard trees droop under their 
fruitage of plums and crimson apples. 
Here and there a woodbina festoons 
with scarlet a dormer window _ or 
a snow-white wall. Women in_ short 
skirts and high Normandy straw hats are at 
work in field and garden, gathering their 
ripened harvests in. Many doors are open, 
and we catch glimpses of bright-faced 
clocks, white scoured floors, and hand- 
made carpets. Through the doors of the 
great thatched barns comes the sound of the 
old-fashioned flail. We hear the low roll of 
loaded wains in the soft dirt road; we hear 
the voices of children coming home from 
school; we hear the drone of bees in the 
atill autumn air; and this is all we hear. As 
we pass, we see more than one wayside 
shrine. Under more than one bird-house 
cover sits the Virgin and the Holy Child, 
and above them shines the symbollic cross, 
**You see,” says our driver, whose en- 
thusiasm neither time nor tourists seem to 
have worn out—‘‘ you see, once all the men 
in Beauport drank liquor. There camea 
missionary, who converted them, and they 
all signed the pledge. And the missionary 
L.get-up these.crosses by-the road,.that every 





$4 time a-man‘came to ont:lie-would remember 


PiHid*vow.” ‘There are-nd @runkards°in Beau- 
port now.” 
Every house in the-village bears witness 
to this. It is the village of ‘“Grand-Pr&” 
“Vast meadows stretch to the northward, 


Dikes that the hands of the farmers -aised with 
labor ineessang 
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Shut out the turbulent tides; but at stated seasons 
the floodgates 

Open and welcome the sea to wander at will o’er the 

' ‘meadows. 

West and south there are fields of phlox, and or- 
chards and corn-fields, 

« « - And aloft on the mountains 

Sea-fogs pitch their tents and mistsfrom the mighty 
Atlantic. 

Strongly built are the houses, with frames of oak and 
of chestnut ; ” 

Such az the peasants of Normandy built in the reign 
of the Henrys. 

Thatched are the roofs, with dormer windows and 
gables projecting. 
- » « Anon from the belfry 
Softly the Angelos sounds, and over the roofs of the 
village 

©olumns of pale blue smoke, like clouds of incense 
ascending, 

Rise from a hundred hearths, the homes of peace 
and contentment. 

Thus dwell together in love these simple Acadian 
farmers. 

Here the richest are poor, and the poorest live in 
abundance.” 

There is a pathos to me in the very peace 
of this French village, as there is indeed in 
all French life on Canadian soil. It was a 
long and blighting struggle, that of the mer. 
curial, sensitive, soul-loving Gaul, to gain a 
foothold and a home in this reluctant clime, 
What foe did he not face? The savage, 
the cold, hunger, disease, death in every 
guise, for more than two hundred years. 
For what? To see the churches and homes 
which hehad built at such cost of love and 
life beaten down before his eyes, to be de- 
feated and made captive in the stronghold 
which he fought so bravely to maintain, by 
a race of usurpers who took by force the 
Dominion they never earned. And snow- 
white Beauport was one of the last intrench- 
ments of the defeated race. Down these 
peaceful meadows, glimmering now in 
autumual gold, the guns of Montcalm and 
de Vandreuil swept in vain. The stolid foot 
of the all-conquering Anglican, once 
planted on these hights, would never be 
withdrawn. Thus everywhere here the 
tale of Acadie is repeated to me: 

“ Still stands the forest primeval, but under the shade 
of its branches 

Dwells another race, with other custom and lan- 
guage. 

Only along the shore of the mournful, misty Atlantic 

Linger a few Acadian peasants, whose fathers from 
exile 

Wandered back to their native iand to die in its 
bosom.” 

‘We pass the house of Montcalm—a wide, 
roomy mansion, standing under native elms 
on the open meadow. We look up a long 
avenue of larches, and see the house where 
long afterward dwelt Edward, Duke of 
Kent. We cross a narrow bridge, spanning 
a deep gorge; through dense foliage we 
catch a flash of brightness and the muf- 
fled roar of rushing water. We leave 
horses and carriage, and, following a wind- 
ing path running along sinuous, precipitous 
banks, bordered with trees and vines, 
come at last face to face with one of earth’s 
loveliest cataracts. It holds in itself and its 
surroundings the distinguishing qualities of 
all the scenery of the North—two qualities 
so seldom combined and blended—beauty 
and sublimity. These falls are formed by a 
gap in the northern bank of the St. Law- 
rence, through which its waters with intense 
velocity rush 250 feet down the chasm to 
their broad bed below. The precipitous 
banks on either side of these falls are shaded 
profusely with trees and vines, which now 
flutter pennons tipped with flame and 
touched with every ensanyuined hue above 
the emerald flood. Between these banks the 
Falls of Montmorenci flash in limpid silver; 
tiny cataracts flutter like ribbons and gleam 
like cimetars down the dark rocks beside it; 
While from the cloud of spray beneath rain- 
bows leap up into the sunshine and break 
in myriad prismatic rays at its feet. Where 
we stand, we see these exquisite falls with 
Beauport below on one side; on the other we 
see the broad bed of the St. Lawrence, and 
above it its crowning city. 

We re-enter Quebec by the noble St, 
John’s Gate, the only one now of the many 
which once held guard over this historic 
city. On one of its narrow streets we pass 
a one-story, dormer-windowed wooden 
house, and read on a sign posted without 
that therein rested the dead body of General 
Montgomery. After he was taken from his 
snowy shroud at Pres-de-Ville, he was buried 
near the bastion of St. Louis Gate. But his 
dust now lies in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
Broadway, New York. 

Soon we come to the Esplanade, once 
used by the English troops as a drill and 
parade ground. Itisa rolling green, sloping 
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as its crown the ramparts of the Citadel. It 
is faced on one side by some of the hand- 
somest private residences in Quebec. We 
reach the Citadel at last—usually the first 
object sought by a stranger in Quebec. It 
is a complete and isolated fortification in it- 
self, covering forty acres of ground. We 
pass the Chain Gate and look at the cas- 
mated Dalhousie bastion. We reach Dal- 
housie Gate, and just past it encounter the 
carriage and outriders of the governor-gen- 
eral, Lord Dufferin, with the ladies of the 
family, starting for their afternoon drive. 
Lord Dufferin is a young man, possessing a 
high type of beauty. His features are aqui- 
line, his expression thoughtful, his head intel- 
lectual. He would be marked personally in 
any company as a superior looking man, 
Lady Dufferin is young, graceful, with 
delicate features and an expression at once 
intelligent and gentle. The pictures of Lord 
and Lady Dufferin look out at you from 
every shop-window. They give open re- 
ceptions to the people and their personal 
popularity in Quebec is great. Once inside 
of the Citadel, we look upon the great stone 
house in which the governor-general lives; 
the bomb-proof hospital and officers’ quarters 
overlooking the St. Lawrence. We look 
at the armory, the ammunition stores, the 
solid masonry, the big guns, and the awful 
shells. We peer over the ramparts, and 
there, on the cloven hights of rock, see 
where Montgomery fell. We are over- 
powered byreminiscences. After all, inside 
the Citadel we find nothing so interesting as 
asoldierandabear. The bear belongs to the 
soldier; that is why we like him. He re- 
minds me tenderly of our own boys, whom 
I have seen start on the march in Virginia 
with pet kittens, dogs, and squirrels perched 
on their shoulders. ‘‘ Something to love,” 
you know! 

Well, this is an affectionate, black-eyed, 
black-haired little Bruin. I love him, but 
trust him not. Chained to the casemate, he 
tries to follow, but cannot go far. Neither 
can the soldier. Thatis what ails him. He 
leans over the ramparts and confides his 
sorrows. A lonely place. He served in 
India. His wife and two children were 
murdered by the Sepoys. But he would 
rather go anywhere than stay here. He 
‘“‘wantsto go home.” There is where so 
many people want to go in Canada. So 
many people speak of going “home.” The 
merchant who is going to buy goods tells of 
sending home. Home is usually England, 
but sometimes is France. 

We drive from the Citadel to the Wolf 
and Montcalm Monument. Anglo-Saxon 
and Gaul, both were heroes, both are hon- 
ored alike by victor and vanquished. This 
monument, first erected under the auspices 
of the Earl of Dalhousie, 1828, was restored 
in 1869. It is 65 feet high. The south side, 
facing the river, bears the name of Wolf, 
while on the northern side is inscribed the 
name of Montcalm. On the front is the 
following inscription : 

“Mortem virtvs Communem 


On Durham Terrace Isay good-bye to 
Quebec. Good-bye to two days of days— 
harbingers, I trust, of other days as bright 
and beautiful to come hereafter. Good-bye 
old city! I am conscious already that I 
love you so much that some day you will 
draw me back to you again. I love you 
not because you are old, but because you 
are true. In stern fidelity you hold your 
ancient faith. War and pestilence and fire 
have scathed you, but changed you not. 
Your temples have been battered to the 
ground, your homes have been burned, your 
streets depopulated. Another race has in- 
vaded you, another race holds sway over 
you; yet what you were in the beginning, 
near three hundred years ago, you are to- 
day. French at first, French still. Begot- 
ten in obdurate faith,in apostolic devo- 
tion, through all stress, you have proved 
to be the true child of heroism and of piety. 
This gives to your temples of worship, of 
charity, of science, and of arta distinctive 
charm. I was never in another city where 
above the din of daily traffic the very names 
and atmosphere of the streets give outa 
fragrance of sanctity. It is as if de Cham- 
plain, de la Peltrie, Marie Guyart, and De 
Saval still lived and breathed and wrought 
for you, asin their own heroic age. The 
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lives and labors of your saints have conse- 


crated this continent from the Gulf of the 
St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico. You, 
true alike to their holy vows and to their 
deeds of valor, in teaching me to venerate 
the past, help me no less to believe in the 
present. 

Below sweeps the St. Lawrence with a 
majesty worn by few rivers which flow be- 
neath more indulgent skies. The ships 
upon its waters may carry the riches of 
other climes; but no less the proud river 
bears the rarest trophies of wealth from the 
soil of its own continent. These great rafts, 
torn from inexaustible forests, are signs of 
wealth wasted and unmeasured. This great 
river, stretching its mighty arm out to the 
ocean, docs it not open a passage to the 
ends of the earth? A people with such a 
highway leading to their very doors, with 
the electric life of the North quickening in 
their veins, should be second to none on 
earth. The Dominion of the North has yet 
its hardest lessons to learn—first to be true 
to itself, then to be sufficient unto itself. 
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THANKSGIVING. 


BY ROSE TEREY OOOKE, 








i HERE is a new song in my lips, 
A song that fits to-day, 

The music of a quiet stream 
Upon its seaward way— 

The monotone of such content 

As to a mortal life is lent. 


The song a tiny river sings 
That through a meadow glides, 
Half hidden by the waving grass 
Its level course divides; 
At last forgetful of the hills 
That vexed so long its infant rills. 


Not yet its chant of victory 
Re-echoes from the shore ; 

Not yet is all its duty done, 
Its rush and labor o’er ; 

But ocean neareth every day, 

And bright is life that glides away. 


A little hymn of gratitude, 
Like bird-songs from their nest, 
My heart must fashion into speech 
And utter from its rest 
A tender voice of thankfulness 
For love that loveth most to bless. 


The slow speech of a weary child 
That, wandering lost and lone, 
Comes unaware on home at last 
And nestles to its own, 
Wrapped all at once in warmth and 
peace, 
Where all the storm and straying cease, 


Ah! can it be, at last, at last, 
The time of toil and tears, 
Of bitter trouble overpast, 
That hope again appears ? 
That after all this weary strife 
I live to thank thee, Lord, for life? 


To gather up the broken clue 

And tread the path again 
With quiet hope and thankfulness 

I trod so long with pain, 
To trust again with such a faith 
As once was wounded unto death ? 
Lord, keep me closer at thy side 

As life the sweeter grows, 
Lest I forget in this content 

The thorns beneath the rose. 
That, dear as home and love may be, 
I find them still most dear with Thee. 


RR 


THE DECAY OF CONSCIENCE. 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES G. FINNEY. 








I BELIEVE it is a fact generally admitted 
that there is much less conscience mani- 
fested, by men and women, in nearly all the 
walks of life, than there was forty years 
ago. There is justly much complaint of 
this, and there seems to be but little pros- 
pect of reformation. The rings and frauds 
and villainies in high and low places, among 
all ranks of men, are most alarming, and 
one is almost compelled to ask: “ Can no- 
body be safely trusted ?”’ Now, what is the 
cause of this degeneracy? Doubtless there 
are many causes that contribute more or less 
directly to it; but Iam persuaded that the 
fault is more in the ministry and public 
press than in any and all things else, It 
has been fashionable now for many years 
to ridicule and decry Puritanism. Ministers 
have ceased, in a great measure, to probe 
the consciences of men with the spiritual 
law of God. So far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, there has been a great letting down 





and ignoring the searching claims of God’s 
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law, as revealed in his Word. This law ig 
the only standard of true morality. “ 
the law isthe knowledge of sin.” The law 
is the quickener of the human conscience, 
Just in proportion as the spirituality of the 
law of God is kept out of view will 
there be manifest a decay of conscience, 
This must be the inevitable result. Let 
ministers ridicule Puritanism, attempt to 
preach the Gospel without thoroughly 
probing the conscience with the divine law, 
and this must result in, at least, a partial 
paralysis of the moral sense. The error 
that lies at the foundation of this de. 
cay of individual and public conscience 
originates, no -doubt, in the pulpit. The 
proper guardians of the public conscience 
have, I fear, very much neglected to ex. 
pound and insist upon obedience to the 
moral law. It is plain that some of our 
most popular preachers are phrenologists, 
Phrenology has no organ of free will, 
Hence, it has no moral agency, no moral 
law and moral obligation in any proper 
sense Of these terms. A consistent phren- 
ologist can have no proper ideas of moral 
obligation, of moral guilt, blameworthi- 
ness, and retribution. Some years since, a 
brother of one of our most popular preach: 
ers heard me preach on the text “Be ye 
reconciled to God.” I went on to show, 
among other things, that being reconciled 
to God implied being reconciled to the exe- 
cution of his law. He called on me the 
next morning,and among other things said 
that neither himself nor two of his broth- 
ers, whom he named, all preachers, had 
naturally any conscience. ‘‘ We have,” 
said he, ‘‘no suéh ideas in our minds of 
sin, guilt, justice, and retribution as you 
and father have.” ‘‘We cannot preach as 
you do upon those subjects.” He contin- 
ued: “I am striving to cultivate a con- 
science, and think I begin to understand 
what it is.” But naturally neither I nor the 
two brothers I have named have any con- 
science.” Now, these three ministers have 
repeatedly appeared in their writings before 
the public. I have read much that they 
have written and not infrequently the 
sermons of one of them, and have been 
struck with the manifest want of conscience 
in his sermons and writings. He is a 
phrenologist, and, hence, he has in his 
theological views no free will, no 
moral agency, avd nothing that is really 
a logical result of free will and moral 
agency. He can ridicule Puritanism and 
the great doctrines of the Orthodox faith, 
and, indeed, his whole teaching, so far as it 
has fallen under my eye, most lamentably 
shows the want of moral discrimination. I 
should judge from his writings that the true 
ideas of moral depravity, guilt, and ill- 
desert, in the true acceptation of those 
terms, have no place in his mind. Indeed, 
as a consistent phrenologist, such ideas have 
no right to be in his mind. They are neces- 
sarily excluded by his philosophy. I do not 
know how extensively phrenology has 
poisoned the minds of ministers of differ- 
ent denominations; but I have observed 
with pain that many ministers who write 
for the public press fail to reach the con- 
sciences of men. They fail to go to the 
bottom of the matter and insist upon obedi- 
ence to the moral law as alone acceptable to 
God. They seem to me to ‘‘make void 
the law through faith.” They seem to hold 
up a different standard from that which is 
inculcated in Christ’s Sermon on the Mount, 
which was Christ’s exposition of the moral 
law. Christ expressly taught in that ser- 
mon that there was no salvation without 
conformity to the rule of life laid down in 
that sermon. ‘True faith in Christ will 
always and inevitably beget a holy life. 
But I fear it has become fashionable to 
preach what amounts to an antinomian gos- 
pel. The rule of life promulged in the Gos- 
pel is precisely that of the moral law. 
These four things are expressly affirmed of 
true faith, of the faith of the Gospel: 

ist. ‘‘ It establishes the law.” 

2d. “It works by love.” 

8d. ‘‘ It purifies the heart.” 

4th. “It overcomes the world.” 

These are but different forms of affirm 
ing that true faith does, as a matter of 
fact, produce a holy life. If it did not, 
it would ‘‘make void the law.” The 
true Gospel is not preached where obedi- 
ence to the moral law as the only rule of 





life is not insisted upon. Wherever there 
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is a failure to do this in the instructions of 
avy pulpit it will inevitably be seen that 
the hearers of such a mutilated Gospel will 
have very little conscience. We need more 
Boanerges or sons of thunder in the pulpit. 
‘We need men that will flash forth the law 
of God like livid lightning and arouse the 
consciences of men. We need more Puri- 
tanism in the pulpit. To be sure, some of 
the Puritans were extremists. But still un- 
der their teaching there was a very different 
state of the individual and public conscience 
from what exists in these days. Thoseold, 
stern, grand vindicators, of the government 
of God would have thundered and lightened 
till they had almost demolished their pulpits 
if any such immoralities had shown them- 
selves under their instructions as are com- 
mon in these days. In a great measure the 
periodical press takes its tone from the pul- 
pit. The universal literature of the present 
day shows conclusively that the moral sense 
of the people needs toning up, and some of 
our most fascinating preachers have become 
the favorites of infidels, skeptics of every 
grade, Universalists, and the most aban- 
doned characters, And has the offense 
of the Cross ceased, or is the Cross kept 
out of view? Has the holy law of 
God, with its stringent precept and 
its awful penalty become popular with 
unconverted men and women? Or is it ig- 
nored in the pulpit, and the preacher praised 
for that neglect of duty for which he should 
be despised? I believe the only possible 
way to arrest this downward tendency in 
private and public morals is the holding up 
from the pulpits in this land, with unspar- 
ing faithfulness, tie whole Gospel of God, 
including as the only rule of life the perfect 
and holy law of God. 

The holding up of this law will reveal the 
moral depravity of the heart, and the hold- 
ing forth of the cleansing blood of Christ 
will cleanse the heart from sin. My beloved 
brethren in the ministry, is there not a great 
want in the public inculcations of the pul- 
pit upon this subject? Weare set for the 
defense of the blessed Gospel and for the 
vindication of God’s holy law. I pray you 
let us probe the consciences of our hearers, 
let us thunder forth the law and gospel of 
God until our voices reach the capital of 
this nation, through our representatives in 
Congress. It is now very common for the 
secular papers even to publish extracts of 
sermons. Let us give the reporters of the 
press such work to do as will make their 
ears and the ears of their readers tingle. Let 
our railroad rings, our stock gamblers, our 
officials of every grade hear from its 
pulpit, if they come within the 
sound, such wholesome Puritanic preach- 
ing as will arouse them to better 
thoughts and a better life. Away with this 
milk-and-water preaching of a love of 
Christ that has no holiness or moral dis- 
crimination in it. Away with preaching a 
love of God that is not angry with sinners 
every day. Away with preaching a Christ 
not crucified for sin. 

Christ erucified for the sins of the world 
is the Christ that the people need. Let us 
rid ourselves of the just imputation of 
neglecting to preach the law of God until 
the consciences of men are asleep. Such a 
collapse of conscience in this land could 
never have existed if the Puritan element in 
our preaching had not ina great measure 
fallen out. 

Some years ago I was preaching in a con- 
gregation whose pastor had died some 
months before. He seemed to have been 
nearly universally popular with his church 
and with thecommunity. Hischurch seemed 
to have almost idolized him. Everybody 
was speaking in his praise and holding him 
up as an example; and yet both the church 
and the community clearly demonstrated 
that they had bad an unfaithful minister, a 
man who loved and sought the applause of 
his people. I heard so much of his inculca- 
tions and saw much of the legitimate fruits 
of his teachings that I felt constrained to 
tell the people from the pulpit that they had 
had an unfaithful minister; that such fruits 
&s were apparent on every side, both within 
and without the church, could never haye 
resulted from a faithful presentation of the 
Gospel. ‘This ‘assertion would, doubtless, 
have greatly shocked them had it been made 
under other circumstances; but, as the way 
had been prepared, they did not seem dis} 
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ing will bear its legitimate fruits. If immoral- 
ity prevails in the land, the fault is ours in a 
great degree. If there is a decay of con- 
science, the pulpit is responsible for it. If the 
public press lacks moral discrimination, the 
pulpit is responsible for it. If the church 
is degenerate and worldly, the pulpit is 
responsible for it. If the world loses its 
interest in religion, the pulpit is responsible 
for it. If Satan rules in our halls of legisla- 
tion, the pulpit is responsible for it.» If our 
politics become so corrupt that the very 
foundations of our government are ready to 
fall away, the pulpit is responsible for it. 
Let usnot ignore this fact, my dear brethren ; 
but let us lay it to heart, and be thoroughly 
awake to our responsibility in respect to 
the morals of this nation. 





SPENDTHRIFT. 


BY RACHEL POMEROY, 








FETCH a spray of maple— 
Vivid, lissome youngling, 
Flame-hued, sanguine-spattered, 
Ripe in its own fierce fashion, 
With flecks of hectic passion ; 
Pluck it out of the core of day, 
Tear it from sap and stem away; 
Suns that mellowly filter through it, 
Dews that drench or winds that woo it, 
What so influences fine 
Helped determine its tints divine; 
Wrench asunder leaf and them, 
Nip it at the crispy stem ; 
Juiceless, quivering, shattered, 
Watch it curl and die— 
Then throw it by. 
Other Octobers will bring as dear, 
Maples be painted every year; 
Plenty of color is left to spill, 
Squander all you will; 
Smite the scarlets and golds with curse, 
But save your pity for worse! 


Nature, unfastidious, thrives 
Or on wasted leaves or lives. 
Turbulent pulses stilled ; 
Intricate game given up; 
Draught at the mixing spilled; 
Ashes and death in the cup; 
Doom-thread clipped untimely ; 
Processes more complex 
Than cunning tree-alchemy uses, 
Lavished on sequel capricious ; 
So she feeds her faithful greeds, 
Such her revenges delicious. 
Now she offers, now refuses ; 
Loves to make and unmake after, 
Sift gall from honey, sobs from laughter ; 
Urges us to crave her prizes, 
Then our froward luck devises; 
’Tis her whim to worry men, 
Give and snatch the gift again. 
Her fires are always burning ; 
One life goes and we sorrow; 
Another begins to-morrow; 
The wheels keep turning. 


Look you, by next Fall’s crop 
Myriad maples will mellow, 
Myriad leaflets drop, 
Stained as ardent a yellow, 
Freaked with as angry a red 
As the evanescent spray 
Pulled from its bough to-day, 
Lying here limp and dead; 
In some younger season’s heart 
Hides the unborn counterpart. 
Meaneth plant-pulp more than brain ? 
Be tears as cheap as dew? 
Why mature so oft in vain? 
Knit but to ravel anew? 
Surely she puts, on the whole, 
Less in a leaf than a soul. 
Human tissue costs her more 
Than muck to fatten the forest floor! 


What for the strenuous soul 
Of brave blood, fiber athletic, 
Dropping far short of the goal 
In failure pathetic ? 
Will to wrestle, feet to race 
Nature, cruel-generous, gave ; 
Then, ere the runner has taken his place, 
Guerdons him the grave. 
So much training gone amiss, 
Did she nourish her babe for this? 
Vital stem too brief to serve 
Eager brain, demanding nerve; 
Taper cracking its crystal thin, 
Tools for the coveted task unfit; 
Why should the beautiful play begin 
With a farce for the end of it? 
Single pattern of the kind ; 
After model fresh designed ; 
Hunt the spheres for another such, 
You'll find not that you seek ; 
Nature lent it her special touch, 
Here wasatypeunique. j= = . 
Can she have more of as choice: #make 





posed to gainsay it. Brethren, our preach- 
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THE GREEKS AT OUR DOORS, 
BY EDWARD EGGLESTON, D.D. 


Ir is pleasant to be bidden to an old 
home on Thanksgiving Day. The invita- 
tion sent to me as a former editor to write 
again in these columns on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of Tam InpE- 
PENDENT had ‘something of the same 
flavor. 

If there is one thing more than all others 
in the history of this paper of which we 
who have been at any stage identified with 
it have a right to be specially proud, it is 
that in every one of its twenty-five years 
(from the days of the ‘‘illustrious trium- 
virate” to the time of its present editorial 
conductors) the paper as always been the 
friend of the poor and the helpless, white 
or black, bond or free, alien or citizen, 
male or female. This one fact is worth 
more than all brilliant leaders and eminent 
contributors. In speaking, therefore, in 
these columns again, let me speak a word 
befitting this part of THz INDEPENDENT’S 
history, and in doing so give utterance to 
what lies nearest my heart. 

Not for the Cubans. Time was when 
they nceded some voice to plead their 
cause. There have been other butcheries 
in Cuba as bloody as that of Santiago; but 
it was not until our own flag had been at- 
tacked and our own consul snubbed that 
we easygoing Americans grew angry. Now 
the point which we need to remember is 
embodied in that sentence of Clay’s which 
I have taken for a text: ‘‘The Greeks are 
at our own doors.” Oppressed people, 
suffering people, perishing people are in 
Cuba. And in New York and every other 
city in this country. 

That manly and pathetic letter of Cap- 
tain Fry’s excited everybody’s sympathy. 
How touching his ‘allusion to his inability 
to provide bread for his wife and seven 
children! We all feel the pang of a pover- 
ty which finds utterance at such a moment. 
But there are many other men, brave and 
industrious, who will long for death in this 
hard winter because they cannot feed the 
hungry mouths that cry to them. One of 
the most disinterested of laborers among 
the poor in Brooklyn wrote me a note, the 
other day, asking for help. ‘‘ This is going 
to be a very hard winter for my people,” he 
says; ‘“‘and I must know beforehand where 
Iam to get money in January.” If any- 
body tells you, reader, that there is not 
much distress, talk with your servants five 
minutes, and you will find that there are 
multitudes of hard-working men out of 
employment. Indeed, you will see them 
standing idle inevery market-place, because 
no man has hired them. Read Mr. Brace’s 
touching appeal for the sick children’s 
fund, or call at the office of any charity, 
and you will soon find that the coming 
winter is to be a winter of peculiar severity. 

I know what says that benign philoso- 
pher, Mr. Herbert Spencer—that charity 
ought not to save the weak from the doom 
to which they are appointed by the law of 
natural selection. What business has Mr. 
Brace ministering to the sick children of the 
poor? Let them die, and thus the world 
will be weeded out and the proportion of 
the strong will be greater. But hunger and 
cold are cruel. If we are going to rid our- 
selves of the weak, let us take the Spartan 
course, and bravely chuck the puny infants 
in a horse-pond, and have done with them. 
Why leave them to linger? Let us even in- 
troduce modern improvements, and send 
some skillful dentist round with chloroform, 
or chloroform and ether, in the proportion 
of one part chloroform to two of ether, and 
thus send the little miserables out of a too 
rude world, where they are not likely to be 
of much account and where they are sure 
to be a great burden. 

Doubtless there is a natural law by which 
the stronger and sbrewder live, while the 
feebler die, Butit is the office of Chris- 
tianity to mitigate the action of natural 
law. It is the law of Christ that he is great- 
est who is the best servant, and that the 
strong ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak. Better throw away every truth in 
all the creeds than to leave out this prin- 
ciple, which is the corner-stone of Christian- 
ity as asystem of practical beneficence. 

I would not underestimate the good which 
the churches have done in feeding the poor; 
but it is worth while inquiring whether, in 
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the midst of a hard winter, the money spent 
on the church itself—its comfort, beauty, 
or what not—should not be diverted to sup- 
ply the wants ofthe poor. I hearall around 
me the noise of preparation for chureh fairs. 
These are meant to raise money for paint. 
ing, frescoing, furnishing the church. One 
church wants a new carpet, another a new 
organ, another a new bell, another a new 
stove-pipe, and forthwith a church fair 
must be devised. ‘“ Money extracted with- 
out pain” is the motto. Now, let us sup- 
pose that every church should hold a fair 
this fall, and that the proceeds of every 
church fair were devoted to the mitigation 
of the lot of the poor during this hard win- 
ter. Would not the spectacle of such charity 
do more for the ‘‘spread of the Gospel” 
than all the bells, carpets, organs, and stove- 
pipes that will be bought with Christmas 
fairs? What the world needs now is not 
the spectacle of churches snugly caring for 
themselves; but of churches imitating their 
Master in care for others. Ifa little of 
the extravagance of Sunday-school festi- 
vals were done away with, and half the 
money raised for the purpose given to the 
poor, with the co-operation of the scholars, 
this hard winter might teach a lesson worth 
all the pupils would learn besides in a twelve- 
month. And then, if churches would forever 
cease to limit their aid to their own parishes, 
we might reap fruits worth while. I never 
could see how Catholics were to be con- 
verted by refusing them help from Protestant 
churches. 

Hunger and cold are more cruel than 
Spaniards, and, in our new excitement, let 
us not forget that tae Cubans are at our own 
doors. 





ICE-CROWNED. 


BY HELEN J. ANGELL. 








Tue naked woods at eventide 
Stood shivering in a freezing rain, 
And all night long from side to side 
Held up their burdened arms in vain. 


But with the morning still and fair 
They stood transfigured in the san; 

The weights at night so hard to bear 
Had turned to diamonds every one. 


The voice of God is in the trees ; 
Oh! burdened soul and sorely tried, 
The weights that drag thee to thy knees 
To-morrow shall be glorified, 


Shall shine forever in the light 
Which hath no need of moon or sun; 
Then trust his grace who through the 
night 
Shall keep his children every one, 





SHALL WE CHOOSE BONDAGE? 
BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 





Tue discussion over the true Christian 
catholicity of the Dean of Canterbury, and 
others connected with the Episcopal Church 
who acted with him, bas, we suppose, been 
finished. The courteous, yet keen and 
trenchant letter of Dr. William Adams, the 
pastor of the church om Madison Square, to 
Bishop Potter left little need that anything 
further should be said. The whole affair, in 
the various aspects it has presented, has been 
regarded with thoughtful attention by the 
public at large; and the result has been, un- 
doubtedly, a more profound conviction in 
very many minds of the unsavoriness of sec. 
tarian bigotry and the beauty of a magnan- 
imous Christian catholicism. The impres- 
sion made will not be easily removed. It 
will probably prove to have been one of the 
abiding fruits of the noble meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance. 

But there is one view of the matter, not 
yet noticed, in respect to which we cannot 
well help. making afew suggestions. The 
letter of Bishop Tozer and the full endorse- 
ment and reiteration of its sentiments by 
Bishop Potter and the defense of both by 
others, may. fairly be taken as represent- 
ing the feelings and opinions of the great 
majority of the memuvers of the Episco- 
pal Church—of the dominant party in 
it that determines its general spirit 
and policy, So regarded, they teach an 
instructive lesson—a lesson deserving to 
be carefully pondered by those persons in 
other communions, and especially in our 
Congregational churches, who are led szome-_ 
times to look a little. wistfully toward the 
gate of entrance to the Episcopal fold. Con- 
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are some such persons. It very naturally 
happens, from time to time, that theological 
students, or perhaps young pastors of a cer- 
tain temperament, are a good deal attracted 
by its imposing service and organization 
and are ‘half inclined to enter it, as a mere 
matter of taste, or as seeming to be pretty 
litérally “ the Church of the Heavenly Rest.” 
We earnestly commend to the attention of 
such the revelation which this late dis- 
cussion has made, in the sight and hear- 
ing of all men, of the legitimate tenden- 
cy and spirit of its ecclesiastical sys- 
tem. The question must have arisen in the 
. minds of thoughtful observers of what 
has occurred: How can it be accounted for 
that intelligent men; men of fine culture and 
gentlemanly manners, and not naturally 
wanting in good feeling; men, too, whose 
Christian characters no one who knows them 
would impeach, should show themselves 
capable of an intolerance so determined and 
a spirit so exclusive and arrogant toward 
fellow-disciples as have been called forth by 
the meeting of the Alliance, and especially 
by the delightful spectacle of Christian fel- 
lowship exhibited at Madison Square. For 
ourselves, we are not ready to ascribe to 
anything peculiarin the men this want of 
a large-minded and generous liberality. It 
is manifestly the natural fruit of the eccle- 
sidstical theory that dominates and molds 
this branch of the Church of Christ, the 
result of the inherent tendency of the sys- 
tem. That theory, it more and more clearly 
appears, is essentially incompatible with 
Christian catholicity. It binds those who 
thoroughly and consistently adopt it to 
narrowness. The Prayer Book, as it stands, 
has always seemed to us, if taken in its 
plain and natural meaning, to carry 
on its face the whole High Church 
doctrine of a priesthood and of sacramental 
grace. The claim of apostolic origin and 
authority for three orders in the ministry 
(disallowed by some of the ablest and most 
learned men in the Episcopal Church itself, 
yet asserted by the majority) establishes as 
of divine right a spiritual aristocracy and 
dominion, to resist or refuse complete sub- 
jection to which, is to resist the ordinance 
of God. Of course; our religious sympathies 
are heartily with the so-called Evangelical 
party in that Church. It embraces many 
true and faithful men. As we read history, 
moreover, they are justified by the ante- 
Laudean usages of the Anglican Church in 
taking the position they actually hold in re- 
lation to the intense ritualism of the High 
Church party.. But the more modern and 
prevailing interpretation of the canons is 
against them. The Prayer Book, without 
an unnatural and strained interpretation, is 
against them. The probability that these 
excellent men will be able to effect the 
changes in the service and policy of the 
Church, which they cannot but deem desira- 
bié; appears to be very small indeed. That 
they should feel themselves, therefore, ham- 
péred, hedged in, bound by factitious obli- 
gations to pursue a course in many things 
tliat is contrary to their personal feelings 
aiid judgment is inevitable. We have cer- 
tain knowledge that some of the most emi- 
nért and saintly men in the Episcopal 
communion have all their lives felt and in- 
wardly groaned under this painful curtail- 
mént of ‘the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made them free. They have patiently 
endured, and sighed and faintly hoped for a 
bétter day; yet many of them have died 
without the right, and others are destined 
probably to do the same. So powerful is 
the tendency of the system to produce and 
to perpetuate the High Church views and 
spirit that in some cases it even seems ulti- 
mately to extinguish the catholic temper of 
those who were originally examples of 
Christian liberality, especially if they have 
been elevated to the episcopate. 

The quéstion, then, which we desire: to 
ask is. this: Such being the yoke that the 
Episcopal Church, as represented in its 
predominant spirit and administration, im- 
poses on those who enter it (a yoke which 
so’many who wear it are manifestly ill able 
to’ bear), how can those, especially min- 
isters, who are now enjoying the liberty of 
Cbrist;‘are freemen in the Church Catholic, 
deliberately take on themselves this galling 
bondage? How can’ one consent to cut 
himeelf off from the enjoyment of a Chris- 
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visible Church of God, how cramp his lib- 
erty of word and action, so as to debar 
himself from the privilege of preaching, 
praying, and working in full sympathy 
with all the true followers of Christ, except 
under the penalty of submitting to the dis- 
comfort and worry of ecclesiastical persecu- 
tion? These questions bave all the greater 
force now that the current of Christian 
feeling in the Church at large is setting with 
such force toward a greatly augmented 
spiritual unity. It has passed into a 
proverb in reference to natural relationship 
that blood is thicker than water. So, in re- 
spect to spiritual relationship, it will be 
found that Christian love is stronger far than 
Churchmanship. Every day Protestant 
Christendom feels this more and more. It 
is surely the wrong time for any sensible 
man to sell his birthright of freedom for 
any ecclesiastical gewgaws. In spite of all 
attempts to maintain and even build higher 
the walls of separation and non-commuovion, 
on whatever pretext, the rising tide of 
Christian affection and conscious brother- 
hood is destined ere long to sweep away 
the barriers, and, while leaving unim- 
paired the liberty of opinion and taste as re- 
gards organization and worship, to vindi- 
cate for all the largest healthful Christian 
freedom. Let no young man, let no man 
who is free give himself over to be bound 
in the bonds ofa humanly-devised eccle- 
siasticism. 

$e 


LOSS AND GAIN. 
BY M. B. N. HATHEWAY. 


Ir life were so that we our powers might hold 
Beyond the touch of losses and decay, 

Till, climbing upward in the long-drawn light, 
They reached the summit of their perfect 

day ; 

If beauty kept for us its morning glow, 
No petal shedding in the sun or rain, 

And warbling summer staid untaught to fear 
The hush of autumn on ite glad refrain ; 


Alas! when sovereign of the safe, bright hours, 
Above the stress of daily want and care, 

The sated spirit gladly would return 
The heritage of toil and change to share. 


For "tis not joy to bask in sure delight, 
Nor wealth to reach completion of desire; 
The victories are snatched from flying hours, 
And harvests gathered through the frost and 
fire. 


Let the bud bloom, exhale its sweets, and 
fade; 
Let youth’s enchantments vanish as they 
choose, 
With no returning, else were they less fair, 
So, this is best, to bravely love and lose. 





CONUNDRUM CHRISTIANS, 
BY THE REV. F. A. NOBLE. 





Tue designation is not mine. It belongs 
to a man who is the author of a good many 
funny things—the Rev. Geo. P. Hays, D.D., 
president of Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege. At least, the suggestion of it. 

It came about in this wise: In an address, 
the other Sabbath evening, before the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of Pitts- 
burgh, he was defining and characterizing 
the various sorts of Christians which go to 
make up the Church, when, having got 
through with the ‘‘working class,” he 
turned and said: ‘‘ Next to these is a very 
large class who are very fond of singing a 
conundrum that has found its way into 
some of our hymn-books, beginning thus: 

‘Ths a point I long to know, 

Oft it causes anxious thought, 

DoT love the Lord or no? 

Am I his or am I not?’ 

It puzzles them to tell. It puzzles other 
people very much to tell. There is not 
much evidence that they are not; and there 
is very little evidence that they are; so, on 
the whole, the matter isa good deal con- 
fused.” 

Now that, boiled down, is just what 
stands at the head of this article. Those 
two words are the “‘ for short” of it all, the 
whole thing in a nut-shell. And, instead of 
being at the trouble of this roundabout 
phraseology, and calling this class the 
**conundrum-singing” Christians or the “I. 
long-to-know” Christians, we may just as 
well dub them the conundrum Christians at 
once, and have done with it. 

Putting it in this way, and remembering 
that, thus put, it stands for a fact, not at all 
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perplexing and bitter, of actual experience, 
it seems a topic eminently worthy of afew 
moments’ very serious reflection. 

At the outset, it may as well be confessed, 
not reluctantly, but heartily, that I havea 
large measure of sympathy with a certain 
portion of these habitually introspective and 
self-questioning souls. Especially when the 
questions as to whether they are really 
Christians are all asked by themselves, and 
not by ofhers. 

This life of ours is awfully earnest. 

Many are the problems which rise up and 
vex the understanding. Great issues press. 
The earthly horizon is rapidly closing in. 
The outer bound draws near. It is a 
solemn thing that the heart be right 
with God, the hope assuredly in 
God. There are natures so constituted that 
they are tenderly sensitive to all this, and 
they cannot well help being troubled by it. 
Indeed, I am sometimes inclined to think 
that one of the reasons why there is not 
more misgiving among men, and more cry- 
ing out for certainity of conviction, is not 
altogether because there is so much of 
serene and strong faith, but because there is 
80 little impressiveness to the infinite im- 
port of facts without and facts within. But, 
be this as it may, there are those whose 
mental and moral make-up {is so peculiar, so 
delicate, so responsive to every touch or 
hint of doubt, and withal so genuine, that 
they become easily distrustful, and of their 
own purity and security more easily than of 
anything else. To examine their own states, 
to probe and test every emotion, to take the 
feelings to pieces to see if they are what 
they pretend to be or ought to be, is an in- 
stinct with them. They move about per- 
petually in an atmosphere of self-con- 
sciousness. Their eyes are not lifted up 
unto the Everlasting Hills; but are turned 
inward. Their looking is not so much unto 
Jesus as unto themselves. What follows is 
inevitable. For no honest man can make 
honest inspection of his own spirit, can 
open the door and range through all the by- 
ways and secret chambers of his own heart, 
without making discoveries to the last 
degree alarming. 

These men and women, however, are not 
to be wholly blamed; least of all to be un- 
mercifully ridiculed. Their spiritual habits 
are not good, their spiritual methods are 
not wise; but their faults and shortcomings 
are just those we might have anticipated. 
They are following on in the line and sway- 
ing to the temptations peculiar to the hu- 
man nature that is in them. And, like 
others who have special infirmities, or easily- 
beseiting sins, or bad tempers, or tendencies 
of any kind to be overcome, they are to be 
patiently and lovingly helped. 

It is sweet to think how tender is God’s 
heart toward these. They cannot quite 
satisfy themselves of the fact; but he knows 
that the Rock of Agesis under their feet. 
They find it hard to realize it to their own 
thought; yet the Everlasting Arms are about 
them and Divine sympathies fold them in. 
They dare not be confident and glad in the 
comfort of it; still their names are in the 
Book of Life, and a Right Hand leads them, 
though they do not feel the touch and have 
no sharp sense.of the guidance, toward the 
Celestial City. Now it is question, and 
doubt, and misgiving, and sometimes al- 
most despair with them; but one day the 
gates shall fall apart, and they shall enter in. 

At the same time, this conundrum attitude 
of the soul is very far from being the ideal 
one. Itis a condition which is neither de- 
sirable nor necessary, save, perhaps, in a 
very few rare cases, such as have already 
been instanced. The general statement of it, 
therefore, would be that it is both inexcusa- 
ble and criminal. Ordinarily a man may 
know and he is bound to know, and he is un- 
der obligations as sacred as life and as solemn 
as eternity,,and as commanding as God so 
to walk his way and do his work that oth- 
ers may know whether he has been born 
again, whether he has passed from death 
unto life, whether he has been made a new 
creature in Christ Jesus. 

Paul knew. How refreshing it isand what 
a tonic virtue there is in that oft-recurring 
declaration of his: ‘‘ We know,” Nor 
could men who saw and heard him for 
@ moment doubt.. His inner life mani- 
fested and accredited. itself. to. their 
senses,often to their consciences. They 
might riotebélieve themselves; but they 
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ciates amongst the Jews, humble disciples 
of the Master, kings on their thrones, culti- 
vated Athenians, fellow-prisoners, ship- 
wrecked sailors, and all others with whom 


he came in contact were persuaded beyond - 


any question that, whether right or wrong, 
whether wisely or unwisely, this preacher 
to the Gentiles was a thoroughly self-deny- 
ing and whole-souled follower of Jesus, 
Thence came his oppositions and persecu 
tions, as well as his victories. His faith 
was vital, active, aggressive. It moved 
things; it challenged attention; it aroused 
men, so that they felt forced to take position 
either as enemies or frieuds. 

So with Peter and John. They knew, 
and they made other people know. Recall 
this one reeord, and note exactly the sort of 
impression to which it testifies: ‘‘ Now, 
when they saw the boldness of Peter and 
John, and perceived that they were un- 
learned and ignorant men, they marveled, 
and they took knowledge of them that they had 
been with Jesus.” A distinct impression of 
vital association, of discipleship, of impulse 
from and of conformity to the Christ. And 
these were not friends, but open enemies, 
who were thus impressed—‘‘rulers and 
elders and scribes.” 

Now the question comes how one may 
get up out of this state, where it is doubt 
to-day, and doubt more or less to-morrow, 
and real satisfaction and gladness never, 
into certitude and joy in the Holy Ghost; 
and where the life, instead of being a mere 
80-80 life—flabby, listless, and without any 
special infiuence one way or the other in the 
world’s moral conflicts—becomes an uvim- 
peachable “evidence” for Christianity. 
Just as Dr. Hays said, and as has been said a 
thousand times before—said by men in- 
spired, and by men without any inspiration 
save that of their good sense and honest 
hearts—it isby going towork. Leta sailor 
drift about in mid-ocean as many a Christian 
drifts, and he would surely lose his reckon- 
ing. Let a student deal with his duties as 
many a Christian does, and he would not 
only never graduate, but all faith in his own 
abilities would inevitably die out of him. 
Let an athlete take no more pains to keep 
his body in trim than many a Christian be- 
stows upon his soul, and howspeedily would 
he cease to have any agility or force. God’s 
blessing ison work. And activity, system- 
atic and faithful, is the ordained law of 
health, of growth, and of this world’s ad- 
vancement. 

Prayer is good, illuminating, purifying, 
in every way strengthening. Meditation is 
good. There will be more of clear insight 
and apprehension when there is more of 
sober reflection. Reading, repeated and 
earnest, of the Word is good. The secret of 
many a believer’s weakness is that he is not 
more mighty in the Scriptures. Stripped of 
cant and concerning itself with matters 
which are actual in the soul’s life, religious 
conversation is good; for it often happens 
that one has reached the end of processes 
and experiences of which another is only at 
the beginning, and a word uttered from this 
wider outlook may go far to explain problems 
that otherwise might be long in the solving. 
These and some othcr things which might 
be mentioned are indispensable aids. Witb- 
out them there will be likely to be much 
inner disquietude and querying, unless, 
forsooth, spirituality sinks so low that it 
can make no sign. 

As these are good and indispensible, so 
also is doing. Doing, indeed, when wise 
and sincere, is, like charity, always twice 
blessed. It is helpful to one’s own soul and 
it is helpful to the world. There are natures 
to whose needs—these morbidly self-ex- 
amining ones, for instance—nothing is so 
suited as regular outgoing activity. When 
the mists hang thick about one, and the 
stars fade out in the spiritual sky, and the 
way seems more and more obscure, and the 
passages of the soul are choked and the 
pulse of aspiration beats low, and the 
Divine is felt to be dwelling apart ands 
good way off from the human, let him, at 
once give heart and hand to some sweet 
ministry, and speed his step into the cham. 
bers of the sick, into homes straitened 
with poverty, into homes where there is 
desolation and death, to the side of the 
tempted and the unfortunate and the dis- 
couraged; let:him turn to any sortof en- 
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the great crushing burdens which men are 
bearing, and, my word for it, in nine 
cases Out of ten, and quicker than by any 
other procedure, the fogs shall vanish, and 
the stars shine out, and the way grow lum- 
inous, and the Spirit have free play with 
our spirit, and truth-hunger, and righteous- 
ness-hunger, and all hungers which go out 
in restless cravings after immortal nourish- 
ment shall be felt; and Christ ! no longer 
shall be seem afar and vague, but very, 
very near and very, very real. 

There will be conundrum Christians just 
as long as there are indolent Christians. 
And there will be a conundrum Christianity 
just as long and just in proportion as the at- 
tempt is made to maintain faith without 
works, When men, like Christ and in the 
spirit of Christ, shall go about doing good, 
instructing, healing, guiding, comforting, 
uplifting, casting out devils, helping way- 
ward ones and prodigal ones to come to 
themselves, setting the hearts and feet and 
faces of those who know him not Godward, 
making, according to the measure of their 
abilities, these heavens which are about us 
new, and this old, groaning earth new, 
then shall it be amply verified to their ex- 
perience that light is sown for the righteous 
and that the patb of the just is as the shin- 
ing light that shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day. 


Sriewce. 


Ir is a well-known fact that in cellars, 
mines, and badly-ventilated places candles grow 
dim and finally go out altogether, and that 
these signs point out unequivocally that the air 
in such places is unfit for the support of animal 
life. Hence, in cases where there is asuspicion 
that the air in a well or a vat is impure, it is a 
wise precaution to lower into it a candle before 
sending down workmen, who might otherwise 
be suffocated. Before going out, however, the 
flame of the candle grows sickly and yellow in 
hue, and if of tallow emits noxious smelling 
gases, due to imperfect combustion. The tal- 
low around the wick no longer melts, and thus, 
the supply of fuel failing it, the flame grows 
feebler and at last goes out. A man in such 
an atmosphere breathes with difficulty, draw- 
ing long breaths; but soon becomes exhausted 
and faints, and if not removed the life and the 
candle-flame are both soon extinct. Long, 
however, before this state of things is reached 
the diminution of light and the slower combus- 
tion of the candle are noticeable. So much 
that the rate at which a candle burns in a con- 
fined place, when compared with its consump- 
tion in pure air, furnishes an approximate 
notion of the degree of impurity. The careful 
experiments of Dr. Angus Smith and others 
show that this effect is due notso much to the 
diminished quantity of oxygen as to the pres- 
ence of carbonic acid, and that if the latter be 
removed from air which has ceased to support 
the combustion of a candle this may be rekin- 
dled. A candle burning in a confined space 
becomes like a man breathing in a small cell, 
atified with the results of its own process of 
oxydation, and the watery vapor in both cases 
contributes, with the carbonic acid, to render 
the air unfit for further use. 

The question whether growing plants kept in 
houses exert a prejudicial influence on the 
health of the inmates is one often debated, and 
various opinions founded on more or less mis- 
taker notions of vegetable and animal physi- 
ology are current. On the one band, itis said 
that plants are objectionable because they 
evolve carbonic acid gas, and thus render the 
‘air impure; while, on the other it is contended, 
and correctly, that, so far from giving off this 











gas, they really absorb and consume it, and, - 


hence, it is argued their presence is rather bene- 
ficial than otherwise. Some late experiments are 
noticed in a paragraph now going the rounds 
of the papers, by which this well-known fact in 
vegetable physiology is confirmed, and the de- 
duction is thence drawn that the influence of 
house-plants upon the health is the reverse of 
prejudicial. In fact, it is well established that 
growing plants live and are nourished in great 
part by the carbonie acid gas which they re- 
move from the atmosphere, and that the small 
amount of this gas which they exhale when in 
darkness is but portion of that which they 
had previously absorbed, and which in the ab- 
sence of the stimulus of light is given off again 
unchanged. Again, those who have kept an 
aquarium know that, in order to-preserve the 
water pure and properly aerated for the sup- 
port of the life of fishes, it Is only necessary to 
make a proper. amount of vegetation grow in 
the water. In fact, in water or in air the true 
balance is kept up by the different and antag- 
onistic functions of living plants and living ani- 
‘mals, To those who have camped out night 
biter night im *he foreat, And have found sweet 
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sleep and renewed health and vigor while lying 
surrounded by vegetation, the notion that the 
exhalations of growing plants have in them- 
selves anything injurious will be at once re. 
jected. 

It is, nevertheless, true that the popular preju- 
dice against plants in sleeping rooms has, like 
most other generally received notions, a ground 
of truth. The plants which are selected fo, 
the purpose are in many cases strong 
scented, or, at least, bear fragrant flowers, and 
the effect of strong perfumes is after a time dis- 
agreeable to most persons. There are those 
who, as the poet has it, “die of a rose in aro” 
matic pain’’; and the scent of flowers, now so 
commonly used for the decoration of houses 
and churches, becomes oppressive to most peo. 
ple. Asa general rule, it may be said that it is 
the scent of flowers, the odorous and volatile 
essences which they give off, which is to be 
avoided in our sleeping rooms, and that when 
not in flower those plants which give off no 
sensible odor are in no respect objectionable. 
The ivies, tradescantias, ferns, and so many 
other plants which help to make our homes 
cheerful during the long winter season are not 
to be banished, but rather cherished, as con- 
tributing in some small degree to purify the air 
of our apartments. 


....Professor Guthrié has recently hit upon 
a curious relation between heat and static 
electricity. If a metallic ball at ordinary tem- 
peratures, or even somewhat warmed, be 
brought within three or four inches of a charged 
electroscope, the ordinary and well-known phe- 
nomena of induction occur. The leavesof the 
electrometer collapse to some extent, but im- 
mediately diverge when the ball is rem2ved. 
If now the ball be heated to the temperature 
of about 1,350 deg. F., a cherry red, the elec- 
trometer, if charged with negative electricity, 
will be entirely discharged onits approach. If, 
on the contrary, the electrometer be charged 
positively, the ball will produce no peculiar effect. 
Raising the temperature of the ball nearly to 
incandescence (1,850 degs. F.), it at last beging 
to affect a positively charged electrometer; and 
when a temperature of about 2,250 degs., or 
full incandescence, is attained both electricities 
are discharged indiscriminately. Correspond- 
ingly it is found that an insulated ball at any 
temperature below 1,350 degs. can be charged 
with either electricity; at temperatures be- 
tween 1,350 degs. and 1,850 degs. it can be 
charged with positive electricity, while a charge 
of negative is quickly dissipated ; between 1,850 
degs. and 2,250 degs. a positive charge is also 
rapidly lost; and above 2,258 degs., the tem- 
perature of complete incandescence, neither 
electricity will be retained a moment. No ex- 
planation has yet been suggested. 


--.eThHe order in which an ovule is devel- 
oped after fertilization is one of the interest. 
ing questions of vegetable biology not yet 
satisfactorily set at rest. In tracing the devel- 
opment of the floral organs, Duchartre de- 
tected the calyx, stamens, and pistils success- 
ively as named. Professor P. M. Duncan, of 
England, has been going over the subject, and 
finds many minute processes in connection 
with development goes on after the stamens 
are formed and before the pistilis perfected. 
Among these are the placenta and ovarian 
wall. The ovarian wall is not a membrane 
growing up over the placenta, but is produced 
from it. The ovule consists of but a single 
integument and an embryo sac and has no 
nucleus until after fertilization. The sum- 
mit of the placenta has never any con- 
nection with the style, and for some time 
after its first formation the style is but a mam- 
millary mass, without any perforation. The 
lower portion of the style is impervious to the 
pollen tubes; but these will perforate any por- 
tion of the placenta, which will go right 
through the mass to the other side, if necessary 
to reach the micropyle of the ovule.. The 
plant on which Dr. Duncan made these obser- 
vations was the common English primrose— 


Primula vulgaris. 


.eee There is a true crocodile in Merico, the 
0. Americanus of Seba. According to M- 
Sumichiast, it inhabits indifferently the shores 
of the sea or rivers, salt water or fresh. In 
spite of their great size and strength, this 
crocodile lives principally on fishes, especially 
the very abundant “ four eyes,” Anableops dovii. 
Gill. They are, on their part, attacked by otters, 
who inflict serious wounds, especially on their 
tails. When the lagoons or streams on whose 
shores they live are dried, they bury them- 
selves in the sand and mud and remain in a 
lethargic state until the advent of the next 
rainy season. In many parts of Mexico they 
occupy an important place in the superstitions 
of the people. The nahuales, or sorcerers, 
always take the form of the crocodile in accom- 
plishing their ends, like the wolves or Joups- 
garons of the French peasantry. The ancient 
legend of treasure guarded by a dragon is here 
repeated in the treasure watched from time im- 
memorial by a huge crocodile, with silver teeth, 
on 6 desert ialend near Tehuantepee. 


‘having been satisfactorily educated in connec- 
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---- ML. Saccardo, to the new Italian 
Journal of Botany, has been studying the struc- 
ture of pollen in various plants, and besides 
the starch granules and nitrogenous compounds 
well known to go to make up the contents of 
the pollen cell structure, has detected, by 
means of a microscope of about 900 diameters, 
that immense quantities of oscillating bodies 
also exist, of special form, in each genus. He 
calls these minute moving bodies Somatia. It 
is not known whether this motion {s an effect 
of life or whether it is that peculiar motion dis- 
covered by Robert Brown, which all molecules 
of matter have when gravitation is removed. 





Missions. 


Rev. W. FArRBROTHER, In a speech deliv- 
ered at Leeds, England, at a recent meeting of 
the local auxiliary of the London Missionary 
Society, alludes to the responsibility resting on 
that Society as regards the educational inter- 
ests of Madagascar. Young nobles of that land 


tion with the mission, the native government 
seemed so much impressed with the result as 
to propose ‘to erect a large college, where the 
whole of the sons of their nobility might be 
educated, under the care of the agents of the 
Missionary Society. The whole of this they 
further proposed to do free of cost.’? During 
the past year 28,000 converts have been added 
to the churches; but it is surmised that Dr. 
Mullens, after examining the needs of that great 
mission field for himself, will call for a corps of 
missionaries that can provide for twice that 
number. Now there is one English missionary 
for every 100 native churches. Of Sir Bartle 
Frere, always a friend of missions, Mr. Fare- 
brother reports as follows : 

“In going from Zanzibar to Aden, he was8all- 
ing along the northern coast of Madagascar, on 
a Sunday morning, and as they were not far 
from the shore he saw anative town, He or- 
dered the vessel to stop, and went on shore in a 
boat, feeling an anxiety to see what a native 
Malagasy town was like. He took along with 
him a native interpreter. They found all the 
streets deserted and all wassilentasthe grave. 
He (Sir Bartle Frere) inquired the reason for this ; 
and was told ‘the people are praying, sir. 
He was then conducted to a large shed, where 
2,000 people were devoutly attending the wor- 
ship of God. He observed and listened attent- 
ively, and never saw nor heard a service con- 
ducted with more devoutness and propriety. 
At the close of the service some went away, the 
others remaining. Through the agency of the 
interpreter, he was told that the people were 
next about to hold a communion service. He 
sat down with them at the table of our. Lord, 
when the worshipers produced a beautiful sil- 
ver communion service, all wrought by native 
silversmiths. ‘* Never in all Christendom,’ added 
Sir Bartle Frere, ‘had I seen a communion sery- 
ice conducted with such propriety.’ This sta- 
tion was fully 300 miles away from the nearest 
European missionary station. And when it was 
asked how the people there came to the posses- 
sion of the truth, he was told that it had been 
conveyed thither, in 1846, by two native slaves, 
who were sold at the capital and who had pre- 
viously been under missionary influence.’’ 


....A writer in the Friend of India states that 
in Bengal alone—i. ¢., chiefly in and around 
Calcutta—at least 1,500 native ladies are under 
daily instruction in theirown homes. These 
ladies are chiefly the widows, wives, or children 
of men who have been educated in Government 
or missionary schools, and the work tells chiefly 
upon the middle classes of society. Each lady 
pupil pays on an average about fifty cents a 
month for Bengalee and a dollar for English in- 
struction. The Government grant is regulated 
by the number of pupils. The Bengal Govern- 
ment paid for the year*ending March, 1872, 
about $600 a month for 1,416 pupils, local con- 
tributions having amounted to a little. more 
than $1,000, Within the past ten years 
at least 2,500 women have annually re- 
ceived zenana instruction in India. The 
Baptist Missionary Union bas received word 
from Toungoo, Burmah, that about 700 of the 
converts who had been separated from the mis- 
sion churches through Mrs. Mason’s influence 
have resumed their former connection with the 
churches and the mission. The division arose 
in 1863, and since that time almost all progress 
among the heathen has stopped. The Roman 
Catholics have a mission among the Karens, 
and have reclaimed several villages from heath- 
enism and claim some halfa dozen villages 
besides, which have been occupied by the 
Baptist mission in previous years. 


...-In his notes in the Free Church of Scot- 
land Monthly Record Dr. Murray Mitchell refers 
to the great excitement arising in Pandharpur, 
the place of special. pilgrimage in the Maratha 
Country, which has spread over Western India, 
‘he god Vithoba, held by his worshipers to 
be a reappearance of Krishna, has in Pandhar- 
pur a noted image, said to be self-prodiced. 
An indignant devotee, to whose request the 
deity had not responded satisfactorily, took a 
large stone Into the temple and burled it upon 
the image, crushing it very seriously. As 
threats and personal violence toward reluctant 
gods are recognized forms of Hindu worship, 
the offender could hardly be held as sacri- 





legious; but he was immediately set upon by 
his fellow-worshipers and almost torn to pleces. 
The puzzling question that arises is: How shall 
the injury be repaired and the glory of Pand- 
harpur remain unclouded without a new self- 
produced image? Will the old one, patched by 
unskillful human hands, be better than a new 
image, without the prestige of the old? And, 
either way, will not the special glory of Pand- 
harpur have departed ? 


+ee.There are in China three missions ee 
tained by American Methodists—those of Fu- 
Chau, Kiukiang, and Peking, That of Fu- 
Chau was organized in 1847; but, like all the 
earlier China missions, it was slow of 
growth at the outact. Now it numbers 
4. missionaries, 2 assistants, 2 missionaries 
of the “Woman’s Board, 65 native preachers, 
1,805 communicants, 297 baptized children, 28 
students of the female academy, 869 Sunday 
scholars. The mission press issued in 1872 
8,502,782 pages and a Biblical Institute has 
been. started for the training of the native 
ministry. Humanly speaking, upon this mis- 
sion, according to Rev. N. Sites, the acting su- 
perintendent, depends the enlightenment of 
8,000,000. of people. The Kiuvkiang and the 
Peking missions are as vet in the eariler stages 
of development, having only been established 
three or four years. They have, however, good 
working forces. A year ago $10,000 was voted 
by the general committee for estublishing a 
mission in Canton, this being a natural out- 
growth of the mission on the Pacific Coast, for 
which $7,000 was expended by the committee 
last year. 


--.-Late estimates give the population of 
Bengal. as 67,000,000. Of these 20,604,000 are 
Mobammedans, 42,674,000 call themselves Hin- 
dus, 85,000 are Buddhists, and 93,000 are Chris- 
tians,.while of the Aboriginals there are 2,351,- 
000. At the late rapid rate of increase it is cal- 
culated that in a quarter of a century fully half 
ofthe inhabitants of Bengal will be. Mussul- 
mans. In many districts they form already 
nearly half of the population, and. sometimes 
they exceed the Hindus by 20 per cent, The 
Mohammedans have an abundance of faithful 
missionaries and are gathcringin their converts 
by the wholesale. The same remarkable spread 
of Islamism is claiming attention in the interior 
of Africa, while we learn that a learned hadji is 
to be sent to Atchin, Sumatra, from Constanti- 
nople, to,correct the heterodox practice of the 
Mussulmans of Sumatra. 


-+.eThe Norwegian Missionary Society held 
its 18th Annual Assembly in Drammen, some 
four months since. These meetings are held 
every third year and are composed of the mem- 
bers of the Central Committee and deputies 
from the 700 branch societies throughout the 
kingdom. There were some 400 deputies pres- 
ent. 46 new associations were reported as 
having been formed during the year and the 
Society’s income for the year had been more 
than $70,000. This society has 10 mission sta- 
tions and 14 missionaries among the Zulus, and 
reports 71 beathen baptized during the last 3 
years and 245 since the mission was founded, 20 
years ago. In Madagascar they report 9 mis- 
sion stations, 9 ministers, 4 assistants, and 206 
converts. 


«eeethe American Church Missionary So- 
ciety, which undertakes the support of the 
mission work connected with the church and 
cbapel of San Francisco and the church of San 
Jose de Gracia, in the City of Mexico, and ex- 
tends Bid so far as possible to some 50 mission 
stations without the city, publishes the report 
of the Church of Jesus in Mexico, as given by 
Dr. Riley. © There are 5 ministers of the Church 
in'the capital and 6 congregations, 23 congre- 
gations fn other towns, and 39 towns and 
villages where some Gospel work has been done 
by thé Church. A theological seminary has 
been established, a college numberir> 60 
students, a girls’ school in the city with 20 
pupils, and another in the town of Joquicingo, 
whieh numbers 30 boys and 20 girls ae pupils. 


--.-An independent foreign mission haa been 
undertaken by Canadian Baptists. A Telugu 
pastor is to be employed by the Canadian Soci- 
ety, a well-educated and faithful worker who is 
laboring in Cocanada, about 150 miles north of 
Ongole, and Mr. McLaurin of the Ongole Mis- 
sion, has been released by the American Baptist 
Missionary Union, to go te Cocanada, in the 
employ of the Canadian Society. The Baptists 
of Ontario and Quebec undertake this work, 
while continuing thelr co-operation with the 
American Baptist Union in the Telugu Missfon. 


----More than 80 new centers of prayer and 
labor for mission work have sprung up in 
various parts of our land in connection with the 
Woman's Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Presbyterian Church within the ast’ six 
months, the present number of auxiliary socie. 
ties being 283; and of boards and ‘councils 134, 
Contributions in money for the same time have 
been between $5,000 and $6,000 more than 
they were for the corresponding months of the 
previous year: 
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Education. 


We are never weary of inviting the attention 
of those who discuss the question of coeduca, 
tion, or, indeed, any other question, toa careful 
consideration of well-ascertained facts; and 
that without reference to their bearing for or 
against previously-accepted theories. The fol- 
lowing, from the last annual report of President 
Angell, of the University of Michigan, strikes us 
as pertinent: 

“The history of our work during the past 
year has only deepened the impression made 
during the two previous years of the entire prac- 
ticability of imparting co te and profession- 
al education to the two sexes in the same 
schools. If any have cherished a fear that the 
admission of women would tend to reduce the 
standard of work in the University, their atten- 
tion may be directed to the fact that during the 
last three years we have been pepe Lhe errl 
the requirements for admission and ening 
the range of studies. Nowcertainly the women 
experience no such difficulty in acquiring the 

studies assigned in the regular curriculum as to 
call for any modification of the course on their 
account, ‘Their record is as creditable in all 
branches as that of their classmates of the other 
sex. Nor doI see any evidence that their suc- 
cess in their intellectual pursuite is purchased 
at the expense of health. On the contrary, I 
deubt if an equal number of young women in 
any other pursuit in life have been in better 
health during the year. I am persuaded that, 
with ordinary care and prudence, any one of our 
courses of raps may be completed by a@ young 
woman of fair ability without undue draft upon 
her strength. None of the many objections 
which are still raised against the coeducation of 
the sexes have thus been found in practice to 
have any foree. The admission of women has 
led to no new difficulty or embarrassment in the 
administratién of the institution. It has cer- 
tainly brought to a large the benefits of 
such an education as otherwise would have been 
out of their reach, and has awakened through 
the state and country, and even in foreign 
lands, a new interest in the University.” 


.... The endowment of Tufts College (Mass.), 
Including the original value of land and build- 
ings, is more than $1,000,000. The productive 
property amounts to about $700,000 and the 
lend and buildings are worth $400,000. The 
grounds attached to the college embrace more 
than 120 acres, some of which may hereafter be 
sold, and there is property in Boston valued at 
$500,000. The late Amos Whitney, of Lowell, 
is said to have-made the college his residuary 
legatee, from which source, it is supposed, 
something like $50,000 may be added to the 
funds of the institution. The number of vol- 
umes in the library is about 13,000 and the 
number of students between 80 and 90. 





.... The following announcement in the cur- 
rent issue of tlre catalogue of Yale College will 
be received with satisfaction by those who be- 
lieve that a degree ought to be conferred only 
as the reward of actual work in college or 
actual achievement out of college: 

“After June, 1874, the degree of Master of 

Arts will only be conferred by the corporation 
on those who give satisfactory evidence that 
they have been purauing advanced courses of 
study. The conditions will be more fully 
stated hereafter.” 
Harvard, Cornell, Bowdoin, anda few others 
have already adopted the same rule, and we be- 
lieve it is destined before many years to become 
universal among institutions of the highest 
grade. 

.-..The agricultural department of the Mis- 
souri State University is in charge of Prof. G. 
C. Swallow, late state geologist ‘of Kansas, and 
contains 58 pupils. The Freshmen, numbering 
49, including 17 girls, are trained in_ horticul- 
ture and the practical part of tree and vine- 
raising, from the seed up through planting, 
geafting, budding, transplanting, pruning, the 
nature of their diseases, and the depredation of 
insects, etc. The class planted 20,000 grape 
cuttings this spring, and, notwithstanding the 
unfavorable season, 15,000 have lived and 
made a good growth. In all these exercises 
the girls of the class take part. 


-«++X ALE COLLEGE reports a tota] attendance 
in all departments of 955 students, distributed 
as follows: theological, 101 ; law, 46; medical, 
82; graduate students, 60; special, 4; School 
of Fine Arts, 6; Sheffield Scientific School, 242; 
undergraduate academicdl, 512. This enumer- 
ation, however, gives a total of 1,008, from 
which 48 must be deducted for names inserted 
twice. 


.-.- KENTUCKY UNIvERsity reports a total.og 
558 students, as follows: College of Arts, 134; 
Agricultural ana Mechanical College, 181; 
College of the Bible, 88; Commercial College, 
148; College of Law, 26, The department 
designated as the ‘‘ College of the Bible”? is a 
modification of the ordinary theological school, 


---» The number of students in other colleges 
whose catalogues are at hand are: AMHERST, 
303 ; Bowporm, 272—of whom 58 are medical; 
Ruregrs, 182—of whom 57 are in the sciene 
tifle school; .Tramrry, 94—of whom 9 are 
“‘special,”; Hammon, 182. 

.... The London School Board is about estab- 
lishing an industrial school for 100 boys and 
the working of the experiment will excite in- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR DEC. 14. 
THE CRUCIFIXION.—Marr. xxvu, 45-54, 








THE one thought that should come home to 
every teacher and scholar as the practical im- 
provement of the lesson of the Crucifixion is: 
What is my share in this transaction? ‘Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners.” He 
gave ‘his life a ransom for many.” Did he 
compass my salvation? Did he ransom me? 
If I cannot believe on him as my Saviour, then, 
indeed, the life, the sufferings, the death of the 
Son ef God were all to no purpose, so far as I 
am concerned. Either this lesson tells the 
story of my redemption or it pictures that in 
which I have no personal interest. It is every- 
thing or it is nothing to me. Unless I come to 
God in the name of him who was crucified I 
ean have no well-founded hope of acceptance ; 
for “{there is none other name under Heaven 
given among men whereby we must be saved.”” 
If I do come in that name, I need have no fear, 
however many and great are my sins; for Christ 
Jesus isable ‘‘to save them to the uttermost 
that come unto God by him, seeing he ever 
liveth to make intercession for them.’’ Either 
‘*the life which I now live in the flesh Ilive by 
the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and 

gave himself for me,”’ or as to my life ‘ Christ 
is deadin vain.’’ I am to answer how the case 
stands with me. 

If one studying this lesson feels that his share 
in Christ’s death is not that of full salvation, 
he should realize that the trouble is wholly with 
himself. Everything has been done for the 
sinner that even the Infinite God could do. 
“God so loved the world that he yave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life’? ; 
and to those who, through unbelief, are not 
saved the words of Jesus are: ‘Ye will not 
come to me that ye might have life.” He, on 
the other hand, who sees in the crucifixion of 
Christ the completion gf his personal ransom 
and redemption, and who asks what he can do 
in evidence of. gratitude to him who died for 
him, should understand that in no way can he 
better please Jesus than by heartily relying on 
his freely-offered salvation. Only in those who 
trust him without a doubt Jesus “‘shall see of 
the travail of his soul and shall be satisfied.” 
None can give a better answer than’ the psalm- 
ist to the psalmist’s question on this point: 
** What shall I render unto the Lord for all his 
benefits toward me?” “TI will take the cup 
of salvation, and call upon the name of the 
Lord.” 

— 
--.»Lhe Bible is the book for study in the 
Sunday-school class. Whatever method in- 
creases interest in the study of that volume is 
so far commendable. Whatever plan dimin- 
ishes the prominence of such study is objec- 
tionable. If the “lesson papera’’ or “lesson 
leaves”? which are so common in connection 
with the International Lessons tend to shut out 
Bibles from the class, they have an injurious 
tendency, which must be counteracted or their 
use had better be abandoned. The place for 
“lesson leaves’ is at home, There they can be 
studied, and there they can be left with entire 
safety. In the class the Bible is needed. Each 
scholar, as well as the teacher, should have it 
and useit there. The Baptist Teacher well says 
on this point: ; 

«& fragmen 
TAN ay _ et oe lesson foallete e 
need to ‘search the Scriptures,’ to turn the 
pages, to compare Scripture with Scripture, and 
80 let God speak, as well as human commenta- 
tors. . . . Let us use incidentally, in our 
preparation, all the be we can ; but when we 


come together in our Bible-school let us study 
Bible truth in the Bible itself.” 


ow . What Prof. Agassiz has sald of the use of 
text-books in the class-room by common-school 
teachers has equal force as applicable to the 
use of lesson-papers and commentaries in the 
Sunday-school class: 

“One great defect in our teachers is that 
they are too much inclined to avail themselves 
of the appliances by which teaching is made 
easy. Nothing is more fatal to good teaching. 
Let’ the teacher make use of text-books, man- 
uals, and the like to simplify tasks for his 
pupils 2s far as he thinks judicious; but he 
should train himself to an absolute independ- 
ence of them, rather than an easy use of them. 
An intelligent teacher will no more lean upon 
such supports than a well man will walk with 
crutches.” 


< 


As to the possible cure of this undue leaning 
on lesson helps he adds, as also pertinent to the 
Sunday-school : 1 

“The best remedy for this trouble would be 
the providing of higher instruction for teach- 
ers. Am I unjust in saying that even the 
ee eeoeee the needs of the 


«eee Tbe campaign against Sunday-school va- 
cations in summer or winter must be vigor- 
ously pressed. Sunday-school missionaries in 





terest elsewhere, 


the vewer states and territories have to use time 
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which would be valuable for the starting of 
new schools, at this season of the year, in en- 
deavors to keep alive those which propose to 
hibernate. As soon as the weather is suffi- 
ciently mild for comfort among the mountains 
or on the seashore, not a féw of the city work- 
ers are uneasy to close their Sunday-schools. 
The only good time for a Sunday-school vaca- 
tion is between Sundays; and this is to be more 
and more apparent as the subject is fully dis- 
cussed. Rey. Alfred Taylor writes on this 
theme, with his accustomed point and plainness, 
in the Sunday-school Journal, under the head of 
‘“* Frost-Bitten and Sun-Struck.” 


-... There are good suggestions to those who 
lead Sunday-school singing in the Preface to 
‘Bible School Songs,” a new collection of 
music by Dr. Vincent and Mrs. Knapp. We 
quote a few of them: 

“Singing is worship. Impress the school 
with this fact and seek to beget in them the 
same reverential mood and order which you so 
easily command when the school engages in 
prayer. . . . Occasionally (and especially if the 
hymn be new to the school) let all read it incon- 
cert belore they attempttosingit.... Anew 
song should be sung over by the leader, so that 
the school may hear it. . . . Don’t seold those 
who won’t sing. Scolding doesn’t pay. It 
never made a horse drink, a bird sing, or a child 
good-natured. Don’t notice the mouths that 
are shut, Commend the singing that is done. 
. . . Knowwhen to stop. Don’t keep the 
school too long on one piece and don’t devote 
too much of the Sunday-school session to 
music, 


...-Lt is a poor way of conducting a Sunday- 
school concert or an anniversary exercise, 
which gives special prominence to particular 
scholars, putting them on the platform to re- 
cite dialogues or to declaim set pieces. The 
newspaper announcements and descriptions of 
some of these exercises read very much like 
notices of a religious theater with its star act- 
ors. The highest value of a Sunday-school 
concert is to exhibit Bible truth impressively, 
not to show off precocious scholars. The best 
conducted concerts are those where all the 
scholars are on one plane, reciting texts of 
Scripture in such order as to interest and in- 
struct every hearer—where the scholars are 
lost sight of in the interest excited by the 
truth they present. 


....Itis an item worthy of note that so good 
a teacher as Dr. Thomas Arnold acknowledged 
bis indebtednss, in influencing and controlling 
his school at Rugby, to one of his boys— 
Spencer Thornton—of whom he spoke as ‘“‘a 
blessing to that school,’’ and to whose parents 


che wrote: ‘‘Your son has done good to the 


school to an extent that cannot be calculated.” 
The Sunday-school teacher who fails to recog- 
nize the help he can have in his work from the 
individual members of his class works at a dis- 
advantage in all his endeavors for their good. 


...-Inits new and sprightly Sunday-school 
column The Christian Union speaks approving- 
ly of ‘the speaker who can make children 
standin the pews, with mouths wide open, 
listening eagerly to what he is saying’; and it 
will not be likely to find much opposition to its 
expressed opinion that ‘‘it is these children’s 
speakers which the schools ought to see and 
hear more of and which the church should 
furnish in larger numbers.”’ 


....As to the proper expectation of Christian 
parents for their children, in view of their need 
and of God’s willingness to bless them, the 
truth was suggested by a pungent question in 
a recent sermon by Rey. E. H. Richardson, 
before the State Conference of Connecticut 
Congregational Churches. ‘‘Why not pray,” 
he asked, “that grace may begin when life 
begins, and believe the prayeranswered? Why 
not ?”” 


....The Church of England Sunday-school 
Institute has arranged to publish in the Church 
Sunday-school Magazine for 1874 a series of 
notes on “Israel and Egyptin the Wilderness.” 
As these lessons cover similar ground with 
those of the International Series for the first 
six months of next year, they will aid in the 
elucidation of the text of that series. 


....F. G@. Ensign reports 829 new Sunday- 
schools organized in his department of the 
Northwest, by missionaries of the American 
Sunday-school Union, in the year ending Nov, 


‘1st. This is an item of no small importance to 


the settlers in the freshly-opened fields of that 
region. 

..eeThe anniversary of the Sunday-school 
department of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is observed this week in Providence, R. L, 
Bishop Janes presiding. Denominational Sune 
day-school work was never before so prom- 
inent as at present, while union work has a 
wider field and more friends than ever. 


...-The monthly Sunday-school supplement 
of The Advance is in itself another good Sun- 
day-school paper. Its first number gives two 
full-page illustrations, notes on the Interna- 
tional Lessons, and a choice arrangement of 





original and selected matter for teachers. 








Pebbles, 


Ir was Platt Evans, of Cincinnati, who 
taught his friends how to buy tender geese ; but 
he couldn’t always get them in market. One 
morning he saw a lot, and inquired of the 
farmer hdéw many there were. ‘About a 
dozen,’? was the reply. ‘ W-w-well,’”? said 
Platt, “I k-k-keep b-b-boarding-house, and my 
b-b-boarders are the darnest e-e-eaters you ever 
s-s-saw. P-p-pick me out n-n-nine of the 
t-t-toughest you’ve g-g-got.”’ The farmer com- 
plied, and laid aside the other three tender ones, 
Platt picked them up carefully, and, putting 
them into his basket said: ‘‘I b-b-believe I'll 
t-t-take these three.’’ 


...-A hot-tempered citizen of Arkansas, fancy- 
ing that a revival preacher ‘“‘meant him” in 
one of his pointed sermons, sent him a chal- 
lenge. The minister accepted it, stating that 
the weapons would be ‘‘Bibles and prayer.” 
This nonplused the challenger, and he procured 
a “court of honor” to ‘sit’? on the matter. 
The ‘‘court,” which consisted of six experi- 
enced duelists, decided that the clergyman was 
at fault, ‘as no gentleman, when challenged, 
has a right to select weapons to which the chal- 
lenger is totally unaccustomed !”” 


...-A matter-of-fact blacksmith, disputing 
the other day with a friend respecting some 
point of orthography, was referred by him to 
Webster's Dictionary. ‘‘ Webster!’ exclaimed 
he. ‘‘ Webster must have been a great fool! 
Why, he actually spells ‘ Filip’ with Ph, and for 
‘ruf’ he says r-o-u-g-h.” 





.-.-Chicago wants to have the next world’s 
fair held there. ‘In the first place,’’ says a 
Boston paper, “it isn’t certain that the next 
world will have a fair; and, in the second 
place, those who’d be likely to attend it will 
prefer a more pious town in which to cele- 
brate.”’ a 


.... Ata recent tea-party in the Highlands a 
young man, who had been relating his more 
than wonderful exploits in various parts of the 
globe, was not a little set back by the remark 
of an old traveler: ‘‘Young man, ain’t you 
ashamed to talk so when there are older liars at 
the table ?”’ 


....An old farmer said to his sons: ‘Boys, 
don’t you ever spekerlate or wait for some- 
thin’ to turn up. You might jest as well. go 
and set down on a stone in the middle of a 
medder, with a pail ’twixt your legs, and wait 
for a cow to back up to you to be milked.” 


....The custodian of what had been Gari- 
baldi’s straw-stuffed bed in Ischia was heard to 
mutter, on seeing a lady carrying away a few 
straws asa relic: ‘They willdoit. I’ve stuffed 
it six times already since the General left.’’ 


....There’s nothing pleasanter, when in the 
declining years of life, than to have the boy 
who used to catch all the fish and find all the 
berries come to you for the loan of a half dollar. 
Time works its revenges. 


....‘* Wanted, a good general servant, who 


- can neither read nor write nor be able to do 


tatting, crochet, or embroidery,” is a form of 
advertisement which appeared the other day in 
a contemporary. . 


...-An Indiana farmer don’t pay any tolls. 
He shoots the gate-keeper and jogs right along. 
They have tried him twice; but he gets off, 
since one of his aunt’s cousins used to act 
“ flighty like.” 


....A geologist says that he never heard of 
secondary formations without pleasure, the 
ladies being the secondary formations, for they 
were formed after the men, 


....The party of boys at North Adams, Mass., 
who stole a package of theater tickets froma 
traveling troupe received a check when they 
presented them at the door. 


....An old lady is inclined to think that s 
compass would be the best sewing machine, 
because she heard that it had a needle with 
thirty-two points. 

..--A little baby is an easy thing to love, but 
abig baby is a hard thing to love, says a veteran 
observer—especially if you have married her. 


.+.+ What is the difference between an old hat 
on a stick and money with a spendthrift? One 
scares crows, the other grows scarce. 


...-lf you wish to travel cheaply, patronize 
those railroads which advertise to carry their 
passengers “ through without change.”’ 


....New Bedford is agitated over the elope- 
ment of an indigenous heiress with her father’s 
indigent groom, 

.... Advertising for a wife is just as absurd ae 
it would be to get measured foran umbrella. 


....Some of the railways lately have signal- 
ly distinguished themselves. 

.... When the spider left the ark, did he walk 
or take a fly? - ' 
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| Rews vf the Week. 


Tue British gunboat ‘‘ Woodlark” arrived at 
Santiago de Cuba on the 18th, and on the fol- 
Jowing day the ship-of-war‘‘ Danae,” with Com- 





on board, arrived from Port Royal. Thereupon 
General Burriel, with great celerity, embarked 
on the steamer “ Trinidad” for Havana, before 
Commodore De Horsey came ashore. Negotia- 
tions continued between our Government and 
that of Spain during last week, various rumors 
concerning which ocenpied the public mind 
from day to day. Late on Friday night it was 
announced from Washington that Spain had 
conceded all our demands arising out of the 
seizure of the ‘‘ Virginius,” which were for the 
liberation of the passengers of the ‘‘ Virginius”’ 
who are still living, the release of the vessel, a 
salute to the American flag, and provision for 
the families of the captives who were executed. 
The time for salating the flag has been fixed 
for next Christmas. To provide for the con- 
tingency of Spain’s not being able to enforce 
the promised concessions, the work of naval 
construction was not interrupted, however, at 
the various navy-yards, where the force of 
workmen had been increased. Various offers 
of service have, of course, been received from 
naval and other officers, among whom was Col. 
Moseby, of Virginia. 


"..-.Secretary Delano, in his annual report, 
regards the situation in the Indian service as 
favorable, and as a vindication of the practica- 
bility of the humane.policy which was adopted 
at the beginning of President Grant’s executive 
term, and which has governed the department 
in the transaction of all. business matters per- 
taining to the conduct of Indian affairs. He 
disapproves of the payment of annuities in 
money, calls for legislation on the disorderly 
condition of the Indian Territory, and de- 
clares that It is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to separate the Modocs and place them 
with different bands of Indians. He also in- 
vites the attention of Congress toa request 
from a colony of Mennonites, now residing in 
Southern Russia, for a modification of the ex- 
isting land laws, to enable them to settle upon 
our public domain. The entire area they will 
require will be about 500,000 acres. 


.... There were some changes made in the 
french Cabinet last week, and it now stands 
reorganized as follows: Duke de Broglie, min- 
ister of interior; Duke Decazes, foreign affairs ; 
Gen. Du Barail, of war; M. Pierre Magne, of 
finances; M. Depeyre, of justice ; M. Fourton, 
of public instruction and worship; M. Deseil- 
ligny, of agriculture and commerce; M. de 
Larcy, of public works; Admiral de Hornoy, 
of the marine. Three members of the old 
ministry, MM. Beulé, Ernoul, and Batbie are 
displaced in the new cabinet. The explanations 
given by the French Government in regard to 
the pastoral of the Bishop of Nancy, ordering 
prayers for the recovery of Metzand Strasburg, 
are regarded in Berlin as unsatisfactory. 


....Cartagena was bombarded eight hours on 
Wednesday by the land batteries, the town 
and the man-of-war Mendez Nunez. replying. 
The outlying fort Don Julian was silenced by 
the fire of the besiegers, and it was reported 
that its commandant and several other officers 
were killed. On Friday the theater, the Pro- 
testant church, and two entire streets were 
destroyed, and 200 persons were killed and 
wounded within the city. The officers of the 
foreign squadrons succeeded in obtaining an 
armistice of four hours on Friday night. 


....The grant for the construction of a rail- 
way from the Rio Grande frontier to the City of 
Mexico, and thence to the Pacific, has been 
granted to a company of Mexicans. The Plumb 
and Rosecranz projects are thus defeated, and 
the matter is left in the hands of Mexicans, who 
will, doubtless, interest other parties in the en- 
terprise. 


....The Ring forgery cases having resulted in 
the conviction of James H. Ingersoll and John 
D. Farrington, the former was sentenced by 
Judge Davis, on Friday last, to the state 
prison for five years, while the latter received 
the lesser punishment of an eighteen months’ 
imprisonment. 


+» +sCharles T. Sherman, United States Judge 
forthe Northern District of Ohio, has resigned, 
and the President has appointed Martin Welker, 
of Ohio, to the vacancy. Judge Sherman was 
appointed by President Johnson, in 1867. 


...s The Government commissioners have re- 
Ported in favor of accepting 196 miles of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 


‘ese The opening of the Hoosac Tunnel was 
one of the pleasant incidents of Thanksgiving: 
Diy: 328 4 
<s-4.Th6 November debt statement, it is said,) 
Will show an increase of $10,000,000, =" 

-% .Bx-Senator ates,» of; Minois, died’in 
6t. Louis, on Noy, 27th. 





Ministerial Register, 


SETTLEMENTS, 
ARir™ M., Bapt., of Charlotte, at Saline, 


ARCHIBALD, H.8., Bapt., stated supply, West 
Pawlet, Vt. 


BAGLEY, Fran : . 
3d, Greenburg (heaton a 

BICKNELL, L. W., Bapt., of Sullivan, at Bed- 
ford, Ind. 

BORDEN, E. W., Cong., of Clio, to 1st Presb. 
ch., Midland City, Mich, 


CHAMBERLIN, B. N., Cong., of Oberlin Theo. 
Sem., ord., Nov. 6th, Black River, O. 


COATESYC. &., Luth., of Missionary Institute, 
at Salem, Penn. 


Pea ArTHoR, Bapt., of Rowayton, at Stepney, 
onn. 





ELLIS, J. F., Cong., of Oberlin Theo. Sem., 
ord., Noy. 11th, Toledo, O. 

HARRISON, J. 8., Epis., of New Orleans, La., 
at Trinity-ch., Connersville, Ind. 

HASKELL, H. C., Cong., stated supply, Hunt- 
tegen, ’ ipply 

HEILMAN, Lez M., Luth., inst., Nov. 28th, 
2d. ch., Harrisburg, Penn, orm 

HOUGH, J. J., Cong., inst., Nov. 19th, 1st ch., 
Danbury, Conn. 

JORDAN, W.S., Bapt., of Elkton, Ky., at New 
Albany, Ind. 

KENNEDY, D. A., R. C., Mahanoy City, Penn. 

KILGOUR, ©. J., Epis., Catoctin, Md. 

MEAD, E., Ref. (Dutch), of Coeymans, N. Y. 
at Keyport, ¥ a 3 ; ‘ 

McKAITG, C. V., Presb., stated supply, Bloom- 
field ch., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


McLAUGHLIN, Hueu C., R. C., assistant St. 
Edward’s, Philadelphia, Penn. 

PAGE, B. G., Cong., of Emerald Grove, Wis., 
at Dorchester, Neb. : 

—_ J. D., Bapt., ord., Nov. 13th, Fairbury, 


—_— E.V., R. C., assistant, Conshohocken, 
enn. 
SOMERVILLE, W. C., Cong.» of Newport, 
stated supply, Coventry, Vt. 
ria Joun, Bapt., ord., Nov. 11th, Brainard, 
un. 


SYDENSTRICKER,D. 8., Presb., Searcy, Ark. 

TUPPER, T. C., Epis., Sardis, Como, and 
Batesville, Miss. 

WELKER, W.N., Bapt., of Coldwater, at Al- 
gansee (Quincy), Mich. 

WIARD, H. D., Cong., ord., Nov. 11th, Shel- 
don, Ia, 

WRIGHT,-E. F., Cong., of Royalton Academy, 
ord., Noy. 1ith, Danby, Vt. 

CALLS. : 

BUSHNELL, Apert, Cong., Leavitt-st. ch., 
Chicago, Ill. 

CHASE, W. T., Bapt., of Dover, N. H., to 
Lewiston, Me. Accepts. 


CRUDGINTON, THomas, Bapt., of Stepney, 
Conn., to Quidnessett ch., Davisville, R. I. 
Accepts. 

DEAN, 0.'8., Cong., of Kalamazoo, Mich., to 
Plymouth ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 


EDWARDS, A. C., Bapt., of Aderson, to 
Moor’s Hill, Ind. 


HOLMAN, 8. L., of Woonsocket, R. I., 
to Millerton, N.Y. Accepts. 


LITTLE, James, Presb., Fernandina, Fla. 


MOORE, E. J., Cong., of Edgartown, to Pil- 
grim ch., Harwich Port, Mass. 

MORSS, G. H., Cong., of Townsend, to Henni- 
ker, N. H Accepts. 

eS, P. M., Presb., Madison and Oakland, 


SCOTT, G. R. W., Cong., Chambers-street, 
chapel, Boston, Mass. Accepts. 

SPELLMAN, H. E., Bapt., Colemansville, Ky. 

TOMES, J. A., Cong., of Kane, to Dallas City, 
Ill. Accepts, 

REMOVALS. 

ADAMS, Wit11aMm, D.D., Presb., Madison- 
square ch., New York, N. Y., resigns. 

ARNOLD, T. N., Bapt., Main-st. ch., Lexing- 
ton, K ., resigns. Leayes Jan. Ist. 

CLARK, Joxun W., Epis., St. Paul’s, East Sag- 
inaw, Mich. 

CLARK, C. C., Univ., Essex, Mass. 

DYSART, T. P., U. P., Shiloh, Ind, 

HOUSTON, SamveEt, Presb., St. John, N. B. 

LADD, E. Pracez, F. Bapt., Limerick, Me., re- 
signs. 

SCHALL, E., Luth., Zion’s ch., Harrisburg, Pa., 
resigns. 

ans ame NatTHAntet, JR., Unit., Davenport, 

a. 


THOMAS, J. B., D.D., Bapt., Michigan-ave ch., 
Chicago, Ill., resigns. Leaves Jan. Ist. 


DEATHS, 
BALL, Mason, Bapt., Amherst, Mass., Nov. 
16th. 


cues Joun, Meth., Lawrenceville, Ala., 

aged 46, 

HARWOOD, Jonn, Meth.; Fair Haven, Il., 
Nov. 9th, aged 73. 

Epwy, Ref. (Dutch), Hudson, N. Y., 

Noy. 23d, aged 76. 

MOoGINN, Fetrx P., R. €., Albany, N. Y. 

PIERSON, Pxumap, Presb., Midway, 8, C. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


ARNOLD, T.N., Bapt., bas been appointed 
professor in Bible College, Kentucky Uni- 


resign 
2d ch. Chicag es to assume the duties of 
the professorship of apologeties in the Sem- 


“mary of the Northwest, on the 1st of Janu-, 


ary. 
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Literary Department. 
WITHERS'S CHURCH ARCHITECT- 
URE.* 

Tuts noble book, the preparation of which 
has for years. been the love-labor ofits 
author, one of our most educated, most tal- 
ented, and most practical of church archi- 
tects, at length has been issued from ‘the 
press in a sumptuous manner, the illustra- 
tions, the letter-press, the paper, the bind- 
ing being of themselves. marvels of Amer- 
ican handicraftsmanshin. It forms a folio 
volume of some 200 pages. 

Dating back from the erection of Trin- 
ity Chapel and the building of All Soul’s 
Church, in 1852, which two edifices, with 
all their faults, were then considered the 
two first specimens. of genuine architect- 
ure applied to church purposes. in Amer- 
ica—we regret to state that the advance of 
the art has been rather retrograde than pro- 
gressive. Any expert in the science or 
thorough student who will traverse the 
streets of this city above Forty-second street, 
now in this year of grace 1873, and observe 
the hideous barbarisms of design, construc- 
tion, and monstrous detail which are spring- 
ing up like mushrooms from the North to 
the East River, may verify the canons 
we lay down. Here or there may, by some 
chance, be a casual structure for ecclesiasti- 
cal use indicating that the hand of a. prac- 
ticed and experienced architect has been em- 
ployed; but the majority of exemplars— 
from the meretricious caricature just com- 
pleted: (at a waste of money frightful to 
contemplate) by the Dutch Reformed church 
on Fifth Avenue, at Forty-seventh street, 
to the last burlesque perpetrated in Harlem— 
are usually but so many Pelions of impossi- 
ble construction and detail on Ossas of 
irredeemable ugliness. It is a curious but 
noteworthy fact, of all professions in this 
country, the man who achieves real and 
undisputed excellenee in that of architect- 
ure does so with the least amount of pros- 
pective profit and credit to himself. A 
reputation to a lawyer or a doctor means a 
steady current of increasing practice and 
fees. Not so to the architect. The average 
building committee will employ a Withers, 
a Dudley, or an Eidlitz to erect their church ; 
and, when next year it comes to the par- 
sonage, will drop the man who has served 
them creditably and faithfully for the veriest 
noodle who may have sufficient ax-grind- 
ing force and activity with A, B, or C:of the 
congregation. All know the superb Temple 
Emanuel, by Eidlitz, on Fifth Avenue. 
What are the authorities of that church 
about, to confide the erection of the parson- 
age thereof toa man who has perpetrated 
more of the abominable Renaissance shams 
that pass for what we (save the mark) call 
“palatial” than almost any other builder? 
Again, to quote a peculiar example, where 
they rang the changes on three genuine archi- 
tects: the first church on Forty-second 
street of the Holy Trinity, where that 
restless ecclesiast, the Reverend Mr. Tyng, 
Jr., ministers, was the work of Mould, 
built during the fever heat of our 
war, and many will recollect its un- 
pretending exterior, but cosy, cheerful, 
and tasteful interior. Three or four years 
after a parsonage is needed. Do. they 
reconsult Mould? No; they fly to.fresh 
fields and pastures new in the office of 
Vaux & Withers. Nor does the faithful, 
honest service of these gentlemen content 
them. Ina year ortwomore a largerchurch 
is wanted, and Leopold Eidlitz is called in 
to perpetrate a work which in dizarrerie and 
uncomfortableness of color so far does not, 
promise to sustain his well-earned reputa- 
tion. 

In England, or France, or Germany such 
conduct as this on the part of the trustees 
or vestry of a church would. be simply .ém- 
possible, It evinces’ heartlessness far too 
common amongst the American people. 
An author once said of us: ‘*‘ They will get 
all they want out of you, then drop: you 
like a hot potato.” And as far as the.treat« 
ment of successful architects is concerned 
the statement fully obtains. It is the men 
who for the most part constitute the build- 
ing committees that are to blame, Are 





* CHURCH. Plans, | 
Views of Twenty-one Churches and Two Sehool-. 
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they generally.the men with the most eul- . 
tivation or education in the.church or asso- 
ciation? By no means; but the men with 
the most money.. Theré’s the rub; that 
curse of ours, the ‘almighty dollar’. and 
its influence. Now it is a well-known fact 
that'in the ratio ‘of the increasé of mioney 
the ratio of cultivation and esthetic taste 
decreases; and consequently we find among 
our wealthiest men the most utter barbari- 
ans in matters of art. And in proportion 
to their ignorance outstands a liberal sup-' 
ply of dogmatism and assurance. Men that 
would not presume to dictate to their law- 
yer or their doctor send for their architect, 
who may be of the most honored in his 
profession, and the question always is, not 
‘*What would you do for me, sir?” but 
‘* Sir, Z want you to do so and so.” 

We doubt if this state of things will be 
amended by the publication of such works 
as this by Mr. Withers. The general tend- 
ency is to avoid, if possible, the necessity 
of employing an architect at all. The aver- 
age American can appreciate paying for the 
masonry, the stone work, or the carpenter’s 
material and work; but the five per eent. 
upon the imponderable item of brains—the 
creative force that is to shape all ‘that brick 
and stone and wood into a thing ofbeauty— © 
is a point at which he halts and staggers,” 
especially as the tendency of the insti- 
tutions of this republic is toward the 
hyper-exaltation of physical labor and the © 
degradation or belittling of brain labor. And “ 
the result of this cleverly fllustrated book 
may bein nine cases out of ten to induce’’ 
these country congregations, who always 
wriggle out of their architect's fees, to send 
for the nearest “ boss mason” or “ boss car- 
penter,” and make Mr. Withers’s amply-illus-" 
trative pbotolithographs do duty for the 
employment of Mr. Withers himself or of 
some equally practiced expert. We may 
be in the wrong on this point, and shall 
only be too happy if the future prove to the 
contrary and increase the author’s present 
practice fourfold; but from our present 
lights of experience in the profession we 
hardly look for this result. 

The illustrations are themselves prefaced 
with some eighteen pages of letter-press, in-' 
terspersed with clean wood-cuts of arrange- 
ments of plan, construction, roofs, doors, 
and window jambs, fonts, finials, seatings, 
and stained-glass windows. Mr. Withers’s 
pertinent remarks on ‘‘style’ we commend 
to the perusal of every vestryman and 
churchwarden in the land. He says: 

“ The style of every building should be so 
characteristic that a glance may bé“able to 
decide the purpose to which it is devoted. 
The graceful spire or less pretentious. Bell- 
cot will, when rightly designed, be found to 
require no other interpreter. There is no 
style so admirably adapted to all wants and 
requirements as that of the mediseval Gothic, 
since it isone which cen be made to accom- 
modate itself to every necessity, whether of 
site or material ; and it is, therefore, taken as 
a general standard for the designs which ure 
contained in this book. This style, when 
rightly conceived, admits of no deceit or 
shamof any kind, and will not permit any 
attempt to disguise a necessary feature or 
allow any false construction. And herein 
may be said to lie one of its most important — 
characteristics, a8 contradistinguished from. 
any other architectural style—that it decor- 
ates construction, erecting only where re- 
quired that which is essential, and then cloth- 
ing it m‘the most lovely and pleasing form ; 
whilst other styles, such as the Grecian or 
Roman, construct decoration by repeating 
features, not because they are required, but 
in order that the two sides of a buildiog 
should be.symmetrical. It has been custom- 
ary, for example, td attempt to disguise the 
chimney in every possible way, cither’ by 
putting it out of siglit or concealing it in a 
hipknob or pinvacle—in fact, ignoring its 
existence: But, asin this climate it is abso- 
lutely essential that our churches should . be 
artificially heated, no attempt. should be 
made to hide so necessary. an adjunct of a 
warming apparatus ; and, that it need not be 
a disfigurement, the reader is referred to 
Jnost of the designs, where chimneys ft the’ 
right pesition relative to the furnaces will be 
found. The practice of erecting*buildings 
with fronts of stone (andtthat too often -ve- 
neered), whilst the sides and _rear_are of 

cannot be too strongly, conden 

It. would, be, better far to take the amount-of 
stone used in such a front. and distribute it 
throughout the building, conjointly with 
the brick, and thereby make the whicle'a 
unit. The attempt to make any building, 
ora portion of it, appear what it is not 
bad in principle and poor in art.” . 
_ “Again'in regard ‘to the sittings hie ‘lnye 
down excellent tulés. | wigaityy 


° 





“Doors should never be used, as they are’ 
‘Weeless‘and inconvenient. ... . Not less 
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than twenty inches in ‘width — be al- 
lowed for each adult, so that.a seat to-hold 
six persons should be ten feet long and -so 
in proportion. . « . The most suitable 
material is cak, the color of black walnut 
being rather too dark. Chestnut is also good. 
If common pine is used, it should be stained 
with a little burnt sienna. hard 
woods are used, they should be well oiled 
and dry-rubbed, but never varnished.” 


If the associations contemplating the 
erection of churches will take the above 
principles and many others laid down with 
equal force and merit to heart, we shall be 
relieved from the contemplation of the 
hideous wooden semi-classical conventicles 
which diagrace the towns of New England 
and indeed the majority of the provincial 
portions of the United States. 

Of the twenty-two various designs. illus- 
trating the work, Nos. II, IV, VII, IX, 
XI, XU, XV, XVIII, and XXII have 
either wholly or pirtially been carried into 
execution. Nos. VY and XX have been ac- 
cepted and it is proposed at some future 
time to erect them; and No. XXI is one of 
the best designs submitted in the. spirited 
competition for the Church of St. James, in 
Brooklyn, which took place in 1869. Some 
of the smaller and less pretentious plans, 
such as that of St. Marks, Shreveport, La., 
(No. III); the First Presbyterian church of 
Highland Falls, New York, (No. IV); St, 
Thomas, Hanover, N. H., (No. V); St. 
Michael’s, Germantown, Pa., (No. VID; 
the Dutch Reformed church, Fishkill, 
N. Y., (No. XIID)—are amongst the most 
commendable and well worth the close 
study of our rural readers. In design No. 
XVI—ior a church with a semi-detached 
tower—we like the plan and elevation; but 
consider the segregation of pinnacles at the 
base of the broach of the spire as confusing 
and dwarfing in effect. The same fault at 
the spire-base applies, though in a less de- 
gree, to the accepted design for the Memo- 
ris] Chapel at Yale College (No. XX); and we 
hope Mr. Withers will again reconsider it 
before the building is fully committed to 
execution. The rest of this admirable con- 
ception is in every respect worthy of praise, 
and we commend its plans, elevations, and 
sections to the notice of every architectural 
student who can gain access to the work. 
There is a beautiful little school-house of 
brick and stone (No. XXII) erected in Tio- 
ronda, N. Y., remarkably felicitous in de- 
sign and arrangement; and under the letter- 
press of No. X1X an admirable grouping (in 
‘wood-cut) of a mission chapel and schools, 
which we hope will be carried out in the 
location for which it was designed. The 
vignette at foot of letter-press to No. IV rep- 
resents.a very happy juxtaposition of chape} 
and schools for the deaf and dumb, executed 
in Washington, D. C., of a mixture of Ohio 
and brown stones, 

It would exceed the limitsof our space 
to expatiate fully and in detail on the 
merits of every one of the varied designs 
comprising this admirable work. We rec- 
ommend our readers to peruse it for them- 
aclves, We hope it will and may do all the 
good it should; but the dearth in our land 
is not of good architecta, but of cultivated 
employers, and if by the publication of this 
noble book Mr. Withers can in any wise 
add to the ranks of these last his labors and 
sacrifices shall not have been in vain, 


Co RE 
MINOR NOTICES. 


...-Mr. Wm. D. Howells has contributed a 
volume of good verses to our poetical shelf. 
Some of these poems have already appeared in 
The Atlantic, and others equally worthy to be 
read are added inthe presente¢ollection. Their 
tone is too delicate for the winning of imme- 
diate popularity ; but they will be all the more 
highly prized by the select andience that they 
will gain. Among others which we would like 
to quote are ‘‘Feverbilder,” a clearly- 
carved bit of fancy; “ The Thorn,”’ eight lines 
that ere as graceful as a bit of Goethe; 
and “Lost Beliefs,”’ verses which will be more 
gehefally read, we presume, then any others 
in the collection, We do not much fancy’ 
Mr. Howells’s hexameters, and in the poem 
“The Two Wives” there is a crudeness and 
prosaic quality iu the execution that make it 
hard reading. But, with these exceptions, we 
have enjoyed Mr. Howelis’s book, much as we 
enjoyed last week a delicate strip of violet sky 
after the sunset; and we believe that many dis- 
eriminating lovers of poetry will like it , 
J, B. Osgood & Co. ) 
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‘Twenty-five Cents,” and Alice Porter, by ‘the 
author of “High Mountain Apart,” belong to 
the ordinary class of religious story-books and 
are published bythe Américan Sunday-school 
Union. From the American Tract Society we 
receive My Fet’s Picture-book, for the smallest 
readers, and inchor of the Soul, which, besides 
several other shorter selections, contains an 
excellent sermon by Dr. Arnott. Courts and 
Corners is an English story, with a goodly 
amount of haman nature in it, issued by the 
Congregational Publishing Society, Boston, 


....8cribner, Welford & Armstrong have 
imported an edition of Children of the Olden 
Time, by Mrs. Henry Mackarness, so kindly re- 
membered as the author of “A Trap to Catch 
a Sunbeam.” This pleasant little volume de- 
scribes the dress, amusements, occupation, and 
education of children from the days when our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors hush-a-byed their 
babies on the tree-top, down to the time when 
Mme. D’Arblay’s baby boy nodded his head 
approvingly to the Queen of England, who bad 
sent the page for cakes, and said: ‘‘ Tanky, 
Queen; Tanky.” 


-. Old Merry’s Travels on the Continent (J. B. 
Lippincott) would be tedious but for the nu- 
merous fllustrations which enliven the text, 
Caleb E. Wright tells the Robinson Crusoe- 
like story of Marcus Blair, who is repre- 
sented as a soldier of the Colonies in the time 
of the old French War. While traversing the 
wilderness between Lake Erie and his home in 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania, he accidentally 
parts from his companion, and spends a solitary 
winter by Harvey’s Lake. It is a book which 
boys will like. 


«seeXhe Carter Brothers publish Zhe Silver 
Keys, a continuation of ‘“‘Ned Franks” and 
“Sheer Off,” written in A. L. O. E.’s pleasant 
fashion, for English villagers; Fun and Work, 
a collection of short stories, by the author of 
“Little Kitty’s Library”; and Leaves from the 
Tree of Life, a series of short, practical sermons, 
full of anecdotes and illustrations which chil- 
dren can understand and remember, by Rev. 
Richard Newton, D.D. 


+s.. The Mode of Man's Immortality is by the 
Rev. T. A. Goodwin defined as purely spiritual, 
The doctrine of a bodily resurrection he wholly 
renounces; but when he attempts to tell how a 
spirit lives and acts apart from the body his 
trampet gives an uncertain sound. The volume 
is a sincere attempt to explain something that 
nobody understands or ever will understand in 
this world. (Indianapolis: J. H. V. Smith.) 


eeeChapman’s Sectional Maps of Wisconsin 
exhibit, on scales of six miles and of ten miles 
to the inch, the counties, towns, and sections of 
the state, colored with great distinctness and 
showing clearly all the subdivisions. These maps 
are carefully drawn and well executed, and will 
serve the best of purposes with the surveyor or 
the purchaser of land in Wisconsin. (Mil- 


‘waukee : Silas Chapman.) 


...-Mrs. Eijloart, author of ‘The Boys at 
Beechwood,’’ makes her Boy with an Idea a self- 
sufficient, pragmatical, but well-meaning fel- 
low, the sublimity of whose overweening self- 
confidence is only equaled by that of another 
John, who, according to the reco rd, ‘says the 
world will go right if he hollers out ‘Gee.’” 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


...-Short Sermons on Consecration, by the Rev. 
A. C. George, D.D., are clear, well-considered, 
and practical discourses on a very important 
subject, They are well adapted for reading 
and they ought to be widely read, for there are 
few Christians who do not need the stimulus 
which they are fitted to give. (Nelson & Phil- 
lips.) 


..Dittle Grandfather, the story of a boy 
in Revolutionary times, by Sophie May, of 
“Prudy” and “Dotty Dimple’’ fame, ought to 
please the little people, for whom ite author 


and publishers (Lee & Shepard) design it. 
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Pastoral Tnssl B Wm. 8. Struma, D.D., 

LED. Imo, p-%8L The 

Man and Wife. a. Wilkie Collins. 22mo, pp. 
68. The sam 


Re ate te aye. Wy. ee 


meg aerpeuee ete, 
er, Armstrong & C0...0...s.ceee-serens 
aa, none Atte bag arto © Loma same.. ie 


The Con: of Mexico. 
New on. apenec RD. SB Lippincott 
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hg Tempera DO bipat: Ne ee 


The History of the Norman Conquest of 
land. Edward A. Freeman. 4 vols., 8vo. 
rr liad CON” cone enanesaab anaanansneourdenenee’ 160 
Qed To Seven thodies. By the Rt. Hon. B. 
me Rastehh ull Hugessen, MP, 14m0, pp. 2. 


or, eee Narrative. 
Bg en gs adn a ay Ae 


Prac mangos and othe Pu Sere 

sy John Francis Maguire, M. P. 

E. Waller. 12mo, pp. 175. Thesame.... 150 

whe 0 in and Metamorphoses of Insects. By 
i Lubbock, Bart. Illustrated. 1émo, 
Pp. ThE SAME...........cccessceeseeee iabesde 1% 


Five Weeks in a Balloon. By est Verne. Done 
into English b: illiam Lackland.” 48 il- 
lustrations, 10, DP- Sac The sameé......... 20 
Technical Education. An Essay. By = B. 
Stetson. lémo, pp. 24. The same......4..+... 1% 
Artists and Arabs. By He! 
trations. 18mo, pp. 215, @ BAME.......-00+ 150 


The tor tan Cit; B. F. Darreth mo, 
Claxton, See dei 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. . 
RRR RRR ER ER REEDS 


MUSIC BOOKS 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


We give below a list of a few of the best and most 
popular collections of bound Piano Music, and will 
send any work, postpaid, on receipt of the marked 








price. 
Address all orders to 


J. L. PETERS, Music Publisher, 
599 Broadway, N.Y. 





INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


Fairy Fingers. Basy a Small hands........ 
c Circle. Easy Music. Small hands. 
Youns Pianist. For young layers. 
Pearl Ps. ‘Basy Dance sic. ........ 
Musical Recreations. Moderate difficulty 
Pleasant Memories. 
Golden Chimes. Parlor Music............+ Kinkel. 1 75 

Brilliant Gems 


ererererey — | 
RAMA 








eee ee ce escceecesdeesescssses 


se eal bound in cloth and glilt.........-.0.0. 
Peters e on of Strauss’s Mabe ov ag in ‘$voiumes, 
price $3 00 in boards, $4 00 each in cloth. 
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Bach’s e Frets and Fagaes 00 
ur Books. 60 
mesthavge 's ° 38 fa als 50 
ethoven’s 34 Piano Pi oo 
Cc Up n’s 60 
Chopin’s Polonaises. <4 bo 0 
C hopin’s - 00 
Chopin’s Mazur! « —! 00 
Chopi in’s Ballads. . . 0 
c ho pin’s | ssapd eb és wd 8 
Me Iissohn’s Complete ete Piano Works. Folio 
endelas Full gilt. In 4 volumes................ 26 00 
The —¥ 8vo. Full gilt. Complete in 4 vols... 14 3 
The same. 8vo. Paper. Complete in! 4 Nes ch was! 10 
Volt 0 i cont’s Concertos, Sonatas, e lio. ae 
= <n = GUE, .sconth coccsdecccdcccanddencde 4 
Vol. 1. Tr cont’s Bretudes. Fugues, etc. Folio. Gilt. 6 50 
The GOs GAUIBD. cys sesenehiec sab onples dpb dete 8 
The sa 8vo. 
Vol. t cont's Cap Delos, 
NGIEE. singh tb cnactabncn AVE owl uneesd sone § M4 
The same. 8vo. Gilt. Ceoss 
The 250 





same. 8vo. Paper. 
oo IV. ao Songs without Words. aikesist} 





hubert’s 
bound, 3 Full gilt 
Schubert’s Piano Pieces. Elegantly bound. 


per covers 

Schumann’s Piano-forte Album. Elegantly 

re al 4 ~ ee pc gssbecedocccveccobsbewedettiecese 28 
OGRUMNS, PAPET COVE. .ccaceces.cccccsccccccscee 

> gu so ‘iano Works. Elegantl 
boun Full gilt ple cncodbopdcccepocccqsepéns coogst, . 360 





VOCAL COLLECTIONS. 


ining Lights. Sacred Songs............++--.s00 
Gol dew i sao Vols. Land a3. A Collection st 
by Will. 8. Heys ap ovccgescesconatenhintal each 175 
Harti ana hace A ection of f Home Songs. 1% 
Fireside Echoes, Ni x 1 
Sweet Sounds, 4 1% 
Feat come tee ee ii ise 
above are also bound in 
Price $0 50 each. Each vorenoqruans about 
wo! 


Com — ieee % stand: ° 

German aoagte iia’ 40 Songs, English 
[endelssobn's6Songs, Tndited sad in 
lated by Macfarre Folio. Cloth. 


The same for a dee » vole. 8vo. With Origi 
Words. 2 vols. 


je ee eeeeeescesessececes 


(Ask for Novello’s Ed ag or aoe wi 
a cheap Photograph co’ 


ords. 
bound in cloth, ee peste « 850 
ie 00 one of the — postpaid, on 


works, 
rocoto of 24 to 0 Kpd price. _ Catalogues, containing 
plication. 
J. L. PETERS, Music Publisher, 
599 Broadway, New York. 
THE 


al tome Housekeeper’s Friend. 


By Mrs. Cornelius. 
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Ee FONE date FINRA ane ae 

In. Ez ‘are sold 

Feehice 7 GONG Br POND & COn Neo Say ir 
readway, .¥. Cit ty. = 


Ready this Week: 


A New and Thrilling: Story, 


By JULES VERNE, 


FROM THE EARTH TO THE 
MOON DIRECT 
IN 97 HOURS, 20 MINUTES; 


AND A TRIP AROUND IT. 


By JULES VERNE, 


Author of “A Journey to the Center of the Earth,” ete. 
EIGHTY FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
One vol. 12mo, beveled boards, gilt......... 33. 


None of JULES VERNE’S stories surpasses this in 
boldness of conception and in the thrilling character 
of the exploits it describes. Three adventurers take 
passage for the Moon in a hollow, conical shell, 
weighing 20,000 pounds, and projected from a cannon 
900 feet long, by the explosion of 400,000 pounds of gun- 
cotton. The tremendous results of this explosion, 
the rush through space of the shell and its passen- 
gers, the extent to which they were able to conquer 
the laws of gravitation, and the extraordinary issue 
of these daring exploits are all worked out witha 
minuteness of detail which give an air of vivid reality 
to the story. Philosophy, astronomy, the laws of 
gunnery, the laws of gravitation are drawn on for 
facts to an extent which renders the story instructive 
as well as amusing, and some of the consequences de- 
veloped by the conflict of the forces which M. Verne 
tries to make his heroes mastey are astounding. The 
illustrations follow the text step by step and are ex- 
ceedingly graphic and artistic. The book cannot fail 
to delight and thrill the thousands of readers who 


’ 





have come to regard Jules Verne as the prince of the 


marvelous in literature. 


JUST PUBLISHED: . 


SAXE HOLM’S STORIES. 1vol.,12mo, cloth.. $1 60 
HANS BRINKER; or, The Silver Skates. By 
Mrs. MARY MAPES DopGE. 1 vol., 12mo, 


dlustrated 
THE BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY. (in the 
library of choice fiction). 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, 


VERNE’S (JULES) A JOURNEY TO THE 
CENTER OF THE EARTH. 1 vol., 2mo, 





*,* Any of the above sent, postpaid, on receipt of the 
price, by the Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


654 BROADWAY, New York. 





A Present for Every Boy and Girl | 
WHO SUBSCRIBES TO THE 


YOUNG FOLKS’ NEWS. 


A Bright ite aa r for the 
ath Hand dsome 1 Mnustrations 


Published Weekly at $1 per year. 





This boy comes to you ante le wi: 
them that anyon eat who sends mds 11 Se. 
no! a 
srery onan deat for a whole 7ar OF that Mion hele pape, 
YOUNG FOLKS’ NEWS, but will also 


beau! ebital Ob Chrome Sacre ; or, if they will send 
cents more t is, ), they will get with 
the paper picture varnished and *hounted on 8 
-board, ready for framing or hanging. The- 
mounted will please them best. 
A ren fered od fora a 3-cent stamp. 


pw nid Che Chestaut Burger af, atlndelpaine 





R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Themost larje vention ® pons af 





the wor Three é 
year besides a great 1e sean of shortee 


ao alters Anne new sub. sub- 
scribers for 1874, whose names and money aré 
Janu 1st, 


aed 

Decembernum- 

bera of this. 7 is free, and 

every subscri ZZ whether 
neworold will receive & 


of our nev chromo— WRITING TO PAPA"— mounted, 


Terms 
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MACMILLAN & €0.’S. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
L 


IMPORTANT HISTORICAL WORK. 


THE YY OF THE NORMAN CON! aa 
ENGLAND Its 7 ED 
A ee Oxon. wna tee 
ene ait the Maps and iene. 
the A ‘With all the at ik 
Vols. I-IV. 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, in box. ce $16. 


OPINIONS ye vrs PRESS. 
“It a no he ne pret in historical lists 


preserv 
ve en of English f 
is atoned for by Cousti¢nti tional + 
sertations, in which he stands above 
two preteens: —London 


catimate o ine 2 fst votume, chat i iby | Sree 


I. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
COMPARATIVE POLITICS. Lectures at the Royal 
Institution. 1 vol., 2 Sy phe sure (In yy days.) 


These Lectures anernas te Geime Son poviienl 
institutions a Fight toa a scien Lyon of exact- 
1 e same kind as that which has been ane 
y applied to language, to mptbenoa: ‘aud to the 
progress of culture. 


‘ar the greatest 
Review. 





HOLLAND HOUSE. 
STEIN. oye! wii and 
Seesihe Sepate -® vols.y. uaodhene byes alee Hle- 
gan 


Also an edition on 1 vy with thirty-six 
‘ood! ype Ii India Proof ‘of the the 
steel plates. 2 vols., medium dto, half m 
extra. Price $40. 1% ; 
LEONARDO DA VINCI AND HIS WORKS. Con- 
nant of a Life of Leonardo 48 Vinci. - 
CHARLES W. HEATON, author of “Albrecnt Durer 


orks an ni 
3 - it a ped a ‘004 em hey 
‘ermanen' Wr * § 
Royal 8vo, cloth w gilt. $12. 


'. 


THE LIFE AND HABITS WILD ANIMALS. 
A series of elaborate tituoteation Jame by JOSEPH 


per. 
sd pererie ve pig Sl by De . a. ELLion. 


on ae [a BYMOnDS | AS A ETON COLLINS, 
of Ballon Colteg ese BY J, . series 
ot Eocene th reprodu: tinguished Beauties of the 
Impress! = of the ye e grorings by Valen Valen. 
tine Thomas 
others. Folio, half 
vi 


“The most com! ehensive Biographical Dictionary 
we have yet come across. ommend 


Vill. 
ART TOUR paEones NORTHERN At 
ATats OF EUROPE. By J. BEAVINGTON ATKIN- 
SON. 1 vol., crown 8vo. Cloth. (Shortly.) 
rx. 


~ THE ORIGIN AND METAMORPHOSES OF IN- 


Bart. ‘ 
with numero’ nal illustratio: Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt. Bis Ratare ” 


THB peRUrECamrs AND ITS APPLICATION. 
By J. NORMAN LOCK F.R.S., etc. With nu- 
merous illustrations ‘and 66 colored od pinto.” Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt. $1.50. (‘‘ Nature Series. 


xi. 
viper B Recent free OF MORAL SCIEN A 
of Lectures delivered in the University 
of Cambridge by THOMAS RAWSO! M.A., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy. tol. crown Svo. 


xii. 
ON SOME INF LUBRCES 0 ROM NIST ARITY UPON 
RAMON, Cea Octati Ten Se 
vi ‘e) 
the Very Rov. i. W. OHURGH, MLA. Doan of BC 
Paul's. iF tS $1.50. 
xii. 


seRMONS IN COUNTRY CHURCHES. Mor the late 

Maurice, M.A., Professor of Moral Phi- 

fon geophy I in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8yo. 
xIVv. 

THE FRIENDSHIP OF BOOKS, and other Lectures. 

By the Rev. F, ¥ MAURICE, 7 ‘wa? by 


THOMAS HUGHES, M. P. Crown br 
xv. 

HIG SCHOOLS AND ‘UNIVERSITIES OF 

GURM ANY. By MATTHEW AENOLD, D.C.L. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. $2. . 


PROSE Ts SS OLD AND NEW. 


CHARLES Canon of 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. $1.75. 
XVII. 
“ane. OR THE WONDERS OF THE SHORE. 
«+ CHARLES KINGSLEY. New Edition, with 
Colored red Ilnstration. $1.75. 
XVIIL. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S POPULAR WORKS. Uni- 
form Edition. 8vols., in neat box. Price, $13.50. 


the Rev. 
‘estminster. 


xEX. 
LADY HESTER; OR, URS) 
new, Novel. By CHARLOTTE 


’8 NARRATIVE. A 
YONGE, author of 
he “ Heir of Bedelyife.” 1 crown $1.75. 


xx. 
THE PILLARS OF THE HOUSE. By 
M. YONGE. Second Edition, 2 voils., crown 8vo. 


xxi. 
MISS CHARLOTTE M. YORGwS NOVELS AND 


Pan er manent vols., in neat box. 
NEW FUFESILR BOOKS. 


SHEE, Hinstrsied FOLK. By BE E Wann Grawa Bre! 
by ra SAME B AUTHOR. 
groans FOR MY CHILD 
MOONSHINE. #1 75. te 
TALES AT THA-TIME. aioe 


Bye. oth, gilt redges, 


& Co.’s Complete Catalogue 
revatpe cents in postage stampa. 7 tet 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
| SO. BLEROKER 8T.. New York. 


DHE, PER REST DER. 
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A weekly magazine of THE sare 
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187k the last numbers of 1 are iit roth 


or $13; or to 

the following. 

Club Prices for the Best Home and Foreign Literature. 
fe a ae a athe A | 

our 

find himself in command of “ine vlais soentien 7} 
For ib any one of the American $4 monthlies (or 

Harper’s We or Bazar,or iter eerie b 

is sent with LIVING AGE fora Bi Nichol or for 

THE LIVING AGE and Scribner’s holas 3.0 

as LivinG AGE and Our Young 


LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 


_| THE WORKING CHURCH SERIES” 


OF EXPOSITORY NOTES 


ON THE 





sons for 1874 


ARE PREPARED BY 
REV. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
REV. MORRIS A. TYNG, 
late Professor of Biblical Interpretation in Theolog- 


ical Seminary of Ohio; and 
MISS HATTIE N. MORRIS, of Brooklyn, 


Teacher. 
These notes appear only in 
THE WORKING CHURCH, 
an unsectarian monthly paper, edited by 
REV. ripe 94 TYNG, JR., 
REV. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, 
and devoted to the practical needs of Christians and 
churches. 
Send for the December Number, in which this Series 
THE WORKING CHURCH,’ 
5? Bible House, New York. 
NOW BEING PUBLISHED. 
AN i east Yoprrs EDITION. 


PRESCOTT'S WORKS, 


with the fay ty latest Corrections and 
Edited by JOHN Foster Kirk. emt 
Fifteen nthiy Volumes. Illustrated 


ie bound in extra cloth. Ber volume, #2357" 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO, VOL. 


RECENTLY ISSUED, 


FERDINAND AND ISABELLA, 3 VOLS. | “* 


For sale Booksellers gen: seen Al t 
py mal, es astt wan teewnnat ies = 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.; Pan 


Th ape TH pet Bee, 2S a nt it} 3 Pend 
Street, New ty.) 


The Most Taling Premiums 


o1 the season arethe charming new pair of French 
Chromos, “DELIGHT” and “ALARM,” ready 
tor delivery to all subscribers to the 

ss le TRANSCRIPT 


given to each 
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tion of a ible but indispensable 
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of the Broadway Tabernacle church, New York:: 


widely known asa successful Infant Classand Normal 
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| mioaa Thornton’s Girlhood. 


By Mrs. Mary B. PRATT. With Eleven Full- 


page Illustrations. Cloth..................6 eee 81 
“ A euccessful picture of New England life.”—J. G, 
WHITTIER. 


The Temperance Drama. 


By GEORGE M. BAKER. Containing Hight 
Pieces. Suitable for Temperance Gatherings. 
16mo. Cloth, % cents; half board, illustrated 
sides ............. enedeee enasd ppasae pacnsenenceesane @ 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 


receipt of price. Mlustrated catalogue sent free by 
mail to any address. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, ,, 


BOSTON. 
* LEE, SHEPARD & Rice 
NEW YORK. 


A Popular Family Newspaper. 


THE BOSTON TRAVELLER. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 
FAVORABLE TERMS TO CLUBS. 





The Weekly | Mg Sent Weekty cations of <} ba 
VELLER made u special 
the wants of patrons in in the 


New. England Villages and Towns. 


In them aré giver 
The Freshest News from all 
Parts of the World, 


Full Reports of Proceedings in 
Congress. 
uae ~ cones on all Important Top- 
cs. 


Sermons of Henry Ward Beech- 
er. 


The Traveller’s Famous 
wiew of the Week.” 


Articles on the Farm, the Gar- 
den, and Housckeeping. 


Fall bar ha and Shipping Re- 
po ° 
Caer Selected Stories, etc., 
making, the Best and Cheapest Family 
_ Newspaper in the Country. 


SDHIRTY-SIX WOE Shae OF READING MATTER 


THE WEEKLY TRAVELLER 
sai ae ra re 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRAVELLER 


le in at 5 
copies at fib 10 copies ae advance) oS peranmen: S 
and two copies 
copies sen: 


it free. 


WORTHINGTON, FLANDERS & CO., 
TRAVELLER OFFICE, BOSTON, MASS. 


A SUPERB GIFT BOOK. 
|, Benes of the Soul. 


GATHERED OUT OF MANY LANDS 
AND AGES, 


By SAMUEL IRENUS PRIME, D.D. 
Elegantly printed on the finest tinted paper and 


ti bound in gilt and black. Gilt Edges, 
$5.00. “Moroceo Antique, $9.00. 


THE ARGUMENT OF THE BOOK 
“OF- JOB UNFOLDED. | 
here eee ee | 


“Ree 
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JUST PUBLISITED BY 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
_,., 830 Broadway, New York. 
3 
ee hare mail, postage prepaid, 


|| see 





JAS. BR. OBGOOD & eee 
‘Books. sent free to any onapplication, 

















ARTHUR'S 


Mecvinia Wada: Wiis Home Ma azine. 
« Hour” takes rank Stan tes been peniodienis ef the 


with the best 


It is the Cheapest First-Class Magazine 


in the coun’ and more identified »rith 
the ein leir social Sad anes Whe Gen any 


ote tas GREAT HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE OF 


and within the reach egg I. eae ty mye ew 
apee masta tagcat the “fe owing large aod 
NTO THIS HOUSE” 
a Pisa HAGEO™ 


PEACE.” 


AI WREATH OF IMMORTELLES.” 


No picture of the size and quality of these seils in the 
it stores for less than 
Bat sto , $5, 3 


me window CURTAINS,” 
wes. Arthur, will be commenced in 


el 
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BEAUTI and 
12 FUL ork. CHROMOS a Book 


or money oy refunees: Address 
Cc. & RILEY, Helland, N. xy. 


THE CELEBRATED $1,000 AXD $390 





PRIZE SERIES comprise the most popular books for 
Sunday-scnoo) og} Uibrarics ever offered the. American 
public D. P & CO. Publishers, Boston. 





STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC;. 
uae SCIOPTICON 
rR | MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES. 


For Homes, mrivalled Dri d Lecture- 
[1B rooms, it is unrivalled. Britiant —_ aw 
: to show. 4 


BCIOPTICON ¢ MANUAL (Be (Rerised Ei.) 00 ea. 















L.J. Marcy, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


— jeautiful inventions kang C7othing 
rey Gath eos 
= emia toe jorth we for the 





amusing and inst 
Jet Printer =H £8 Silver —_s 20, with 


Ink. Type and Case, delivered 
mail anywhere. he wn of 
gents wanted. “Golding & Co, 14 Kilby St, Boston- 
EEE 


THE WIZARD’S WONDERFUL CABINET. 


Budget of Won Complete Apparatus to perform 5 
& pried Tes” Tricks. ear aa others. yews Pro % 


“E. Wek, rt. ‘ANT NY. & ‘ 0,5 
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Rastss ylides 8 a once Masutciares of 





EDUCATION 


CLAVERACK COLLECE AND HUD- 
SON RIVER ins INSTITUTE, 
CLAVERACK, COLUMBIA.CO., NEW YORK. 
GRADUATING DePageaiiers FOR LADIES. ‘PREPARA- 
TORY TO COLLEGE OR BUSINESS FOR GENTLEMEN. 





ELEVEN DEPARTMENTS: 
Romer, , Gorman, dprenitaral 
French, Malian 


Each Department ives exclusive attention 
je fa chars SS Soiine an excel- 


da thoro' le where schools 
"The foo mall fors ar gee taught the 
oldest and most experienced Sf the teachers. Pavate 
iven when required. 
The ee 1m muon > = 
™ Sup sete of Chemica, b Fhiloso hical 
Phy eke and and —A fine Gymnasium, 
inetrdotes deity ta Lewis or ahem: 
men in Military Drill. , 


oi TONZO FLACK, Ph. D., President, 
COOK ACADEMY. 


The Winter eee es will 
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Board” 


vende County, N. 
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Agents Wanted. 
READ! READ!! READ!!! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 
BOTH 


RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 








Tr is an undoubted fact and as capable of demon- 
etration as any mathematical problem that we give 
with THE INDEPENDENT to New Subscribers more 
beantiful, meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered or given by any other weekly religious 
paper published. 

We go further, and allege that no. subscriber to any 
other weekly religious journal published on this continent 
or in the world gets so much in real value for the money 
paid as docs a New Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 


The age in which we live is a progressive one, espe- 
¢ially in journalism; and, as far as we are concerned, 
‘we are determined to have not only the BEST, but the 
CHEAPEST paper published. 


OUR CREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874. 


It will be a large and splendid oil chromo, 17x21 inches, 
designed and painted by the eminent artist, F. B. Car- 
penter. It is now being printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material. NO EXTRA EXPENSE WILL BE 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PRE- 
MIUM OF THE YEAR, AND A REALLY BEAUTIFUL 
SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC ART. 

A very large edition will be ready for delivery at an 


* early day, hoping thereby to prevent the unavoidable 


Gelays of the present year. 


WHAT WE WANT. 

We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thorough and 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive and 
uncanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
edvantages and inducements as will not only render 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very profit- 


. able. We cannot offer every subscriber through our 


Agénts a $5 gold piece for $3.25 in currency; but, 
being the owners of valuable plates and copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With the valuable 
premiums we now have and the one forthcoming, it 


+ will bean easy task to get.a host of subscribes; and, 
_ consequently, we offer advantages to an Agent that 


no other paper can give him. Will our readers and 
contributors send us the names of any persons who 
are engaged in canvassing, or any who would be likely 
to engage in the work? Let all who desire an agency 
and a choice of territory send at once for our circu- 





lars and terms. 
’ H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
3 Park Place, New York City. 
Box 2787. 
— Farmers. 


towuship, (R2O bo OTS a week week), to gy a Agents for 
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ARS IN WASHINGTON. 


wonders, marvels, mysteries, secret 
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fig actu ly overflows with apicy spaslationts bumer, pathos 3 
good things oral ie i 


ittee far and wide ken SO Engravings, St 

ana ta ie’ selling far an: yy & wings, Stee 

rtrait of ol Agente! "gon" mise this chance, joney for 
ou in this ey Terms Big; Lenya Bode 


the Inde; in every State (Western A; 
Free. ! ‘writeat once for full (free.) Address, 
A. D. WORTHIN' : 


co., Hertford, Ct. 





We offer to the AGENTS AND CANVASSERS 
OF AMERICA the BEST PAYING ~ most 


EASILY WORKEDagency in the world. ent 
who can offer thecnsttde ing 
and most val- HOW YO wable induce. 
ye at the lowest price to 


his patrons will de the wosf business. Now every 
subscriber to Our Firzsipg Frienp receives as a pre- 
erin wl at the a of subscribing, a choice of two 
to fan ficent oil chromos, ELEGANTLY FRAMED, ready 
up, and in in addition + paores a share in the 
Th nual Distribu remiums, Our dis- 
Fe a Mla are estab- fishes and popu- 
lar with the ah ANS UR Firesipe FRianp 
is oneof the Family Weeklies of 
Union, 8 po original, a is in its 
fourth volume, has met with success, 
circulation over One Hundred T Thousand and rapidly 
pen ay F is very popular and sought after, and ex- 
= te assist the agent; the chromos 


and take 
=i: MAKE MONEY #233 
MORE ex- perenced 


agents (secured during last two years) working for us 
m any other house in America, and they continue 
to work right along and make BIG salaries. The Se- 
RET is that they offer BETTER inducements and that 
we attend Mor® ©°omPTLy to their orders, The tact 
and experience of an old agent is not needed to make 
money with OUR GRAND COMBINATION OF PA- 
PER, PICTURE AND DISTRIBUTION. 
coercive of the twooil chro- 
“Cure” and _,.’Cominc” 
t _clogaatly framed, a share in the 
distribution. specimen copies of paper, certificates, 
instructions to agents, etc., sent upon re~ 
ezipt of $2.00 (its worth $10.00) it you will go to work 
at once, (if you are not satisfied with it -you can re- 
turn it to us C. O. D.,) exclusive territory given, an 
terri is. rapidly filling up. Secure territory at 
once, We give the 3asT EMPLOYMENT to all, male or 
female, your Ieisure hours or your entire time, at 
NOW. or traveling. YOU onpele money. Secure it 
Specimen copies o terms, etc., 
Sent Free. Send for them xow. a 7 aes 
. WATERS & CQ,, Publishers, Chicago, Tih 


eau Sire. 
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TALMAGE, 
SPURCEON. 


T. De Witt Talmage is editer of The Ohris- 
tian at Work ; C. H. Spurgeon, Special Con- 
tributor. They write for no other paper in 
America. Three magnificent Chromos 
Pay larger commission than any other pa- 
per. CHROMOS ALL READY. No 
Sectarianism. No Sectionalism. Oneagent 
recently obtained 380 subscriptions in 
eighty hours’ absolute work. Sample 
copies and circulars sent free. 

ACENTS WANTED. 
H. W. ADAMS, Publisher, 102 Chambers 
Street, New York. 
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GENTS WANTED FOR THE 


[ilustrated Library of Favorite 








ong. 
DY DR. J. G. HOLLAND, 
Anthor of “ Kathrina,” “ Bitter-Sweet,” Etc. 


* Has never been equaled.” “A household treas- 
ure.” “Kar and soul are alike charmed with its ex- 
uisite melody.” Sucharea few of the Saree gma 


this book of try has called forth from the 


. Sei 
for circulars to NER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


654 Broadway, New yore 
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We cn! samples of ee Laprrs’ Own Maaa- 
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on trial for 25c, (only half rates) or both 
for 40c. Address M.C. BLAND & CO., 
287 w. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


NEXT? | 25CTS. 
Best, prettiest, and by far the cheapest ‘ine in 
the —_ and _ wonderfully popular. Monthly, 25 
Cents a year. ficent Chromos, Engraving, and 
“Su light” Paint’ ngs to every subscriber, an most 
liberal terms to Agents one those raising ¢ gr 

Specimen, 3-cent stamp, or, wii ee 
Cents. Say where yousaw thie. JO. ALDEN, 
Publisher, Chicago, Tl. 
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TO BOOK AGENTS. 
Canvassing Books ont fe Al ‘YY CLEMMER 
AMES’sS new book, “T Y. at ix WASHING. 
mio ° ” Address, s 


Adress stating 7 & CO., ey farttord, Conn. 
‘ou are a fool or lunatic; but 
make 


Pass This By if you are sane and wish to 


Eureka PY moneys le Co., St. Louis. 


ACENTS WANTED.---BIBLES. 

The test and q lowes line of Bibles 
published i ee the country os A 

AMES BETTS & Co., H ord, Ct.; or Chicago, Il 
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BIBLE 


By DANIEL MARCH, D.D. 


This work teaches how men lived in Bible times 
and how to live a all = ene “It pleases, profits, 
Pg ii cht ~ “ort r e.. a eine t styles full and tow. 
ae een rand st 4 Bate” gents sol d of ah a 

an 


gue 
shoice “Of ? territo Se wourpy, ’ 


ZIEGLER. 
8 Arch st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


$75 to $250 per month, <ycr7- 

male and female, to introduce oe + CRUE IM. 

ty OVED COMMON SENSE MILY SEWING 
ACHINE. This M: 





=A Address SECOM B& CO., Bost ca. Mass.; Pittsburgh, 


| 200 PIANos AND ORGANS, 


New and md-hend. of of eeetcclnss Makers, 
eaean a = rent, i tng pod a 
Financial Crisis and rea po ee by Oi sis 
than ever before offe 
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Getze’s New School . oe the Parlor 
Organ. Unrivaled as an Instructor. Price $2.50, 
The Sabbath. she aca and the Best Church 
Choir Book. Price $ 
The Musical Pastime. Duetts for Violin, or 
Flute and Piano. The only work x ee kind ublish. 
ed in America. Price B’ds,$2.50. Cloth, $3. Gilt, $4, 
The same Melodies arran, 25 Solos "for Violin or 
Flute. Price each, Boar $x 50. Cloth, $2.00, 
Heod’s Musical Manual. The most com- 
oe ney Primer and Text Book. Price 40 cts, 
e Guiding Star. The finest Sabbath School 
Phnom Book. Price 35 cts. 
opere Librettos of ‘English, French, 
talian and German Operas. ze best 


mies, ete. Contains a thorough Rudimental 

Genes in Vocal Music. Price 50 eh oe 
Boston Musical Treasure. A Collection o, 

Faia en Quartettes, etc., for Schools and Classes 


Man of Music Lessons for Primary 
and Secondary Schools. A Text Book 





ACENTS WANTED FOR 


BEHIND ™ SCENES 


IN WASHINCTON. 


The s Mabon and best ering Sook ov ever AB ne 
mS _— all pe bn, great Or fe Scandal, Sen- 
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ribe! , Congressio: 
ge woustnn Sights of the ‘National pital. 
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Aes anda full description of the work. AGdress 
ONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





T0 Prospectuses are now ready for our 
enor new whens viz.: 


BOOK lees 
Ht BILLIN THO 
AGENTS. Screta hie SiG: 


these books. 





‘Winter —— 





Work for Everybody. Good Wages. Per- 
manent Employment. Wei and Women want- 
ed. Full particulars free. Address 

W. A. Henderson & Co., Cleveland, O., or St. Louis, Mo. 


PLUCKY AGENTS 


can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. 

E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay St., N. Y. 


38th phousand im Frees. Sale Increasing. 
Livin NGS ONE? NTS wanted tor our 
GSTONE 28 yts. in AFRICA. 

Li 600 pages, only $2.50. Look out for inferior works. 
Send for clreular a and Lpreat of the greatest success 


the season. Stin, 184 subs. in six days. 
HUBBARD Bk oR e123 Bansona St., Phila. 


THE TOMBS: its Noted aes 











fisned x Canvassing Pros; ectus now 
read tint gente send. 81.50 for rerritory an outfit. 
NI PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
fl a3 University Place, New York. 


WORKING mT 5. Male or Female, $30 a week, 

Sass at neeney or 
No capita’ uable package 
of of £00 3 sent ~~ ise ear P aaarees a six-cent re- 


turn stamp, M. Y' NG & CO., 173 Greenwich st., N. Y. 


Webel oe or FRAMES at 
ALE PRICES, Write for 
AL LCATALOGUES. ae ane 


ed to sell my ~~ picture 
PERINE, Publisher, 66 Reade Street, New York. 


1 ,500 made yearly by Agents in their spare mo- 
ments selling our 32 new articles. Keraples 
vgs mailed free. Am. Novelty Co., 302 B’way, 


Pa Day! Agents Wanted! All classes 
$5 to$ $20 of \ srking peopfe ofeither sex, young 
ner ehtnedieng eset soyikig ee Ped o. Parton 
wens r e ese. 
ane Sr Sieen _ anythin 

















AGENTS wae for Rev. W. Horley Punshon’s 
great book. LAURIAT, Boston. 


day. ents wanted '- 
$10 0 $n" Witere. “Pargiou ars free. 
A. H. BLAIR & & Co. ey 
St. Louis, Mo. 





for, and in use by Public Schools o 

delphia, Price 16cts. —" 

Manual of Music Lessons for Grammar 
Schools. A Text Book adopted for, andin use 
by Public Schools of Philadelphia, Price 40 cts. 
Any of the above works to be had at every Book and 

mem House in the Country. Sent by mail on receipt 

8, 

The Amateur. The leading Musical Journal. 
-Subscription, (including Chromo, Happy Hours, ) 
One Dollar per year. Sample copy, 10ets. nn 


LEE & WALKER, 922 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 


S\SONG KING! 


By H. R. PALMER. 
STILL AHEAD?! 


100,000 COPIES 
NOW IN USE!!! 


It is undeniably the most successful book for 


SINGING SCHOOLS, 


If you have not a copy, send for one. Price $7.50 
perdozen. Specimen copy by mail (postpaid) 75 cents. 
Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ditson & Co.’s Celebrated 


HOME MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


UNEXCELLED COLLECTIONS OF BOUND MUSIC. 
VOCAL. 
Gems of German Song! 
Gems of Scottish Song! 

Gems of Sacred Song! 
weveeen of Gems! 
eratic P 

Sliver Chord ! ee 


Shower of Pearls! Duets. 
Musical Treasure ! Vocaland Instrumental 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
FOR PIANO-FORTE OR REED ORGAN. 
Gems of Strauss! 
Organ at Home! 
Pianist’s Album! 
Piano-forte Cems! 
Home Circle! Vols. ana U1. 
Price of each book, in Cloth, $3; in Boards, $2 








Fine Gilt, $4. The suere. splendid books are + “4 
treasure-houses of {be be oo and most popular music, 
being selected as ” from an immense 


stock. 200 to 250 te] tuil'st sheet-mrusic ‘sine, in each 
book. Buy these books for presents. each book 
you get $5 worth of music. In the whole aeeery 
42, oF $56, $56, you w i 
worth 
Sent, eae on receipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York 








MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 





NOW READY! 
BIGLOW & MAIN’S 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 


CONTAINING SIX NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS FOR 1873. 


Price $4 per 100 copies. Sent by mail on receipt of 5 cents. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
SUCCESSORS TO WM. B. BRADBURY. 


New York and tp toto 
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The New Hymn and Tune Book, 


Tue Tripute oF Praise. 


FOR THE USE OF 
CONGREGATIONS SOCIAL, MEETINGS, 
AMILY, CIRCLE, AND AND T 


ore under aces pa a cat: aa and direc- 
on 0 
DR. EBEN TOURJEE, 


-whose enthusiastic mae successful labors 
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true church music are known. Eminent authori- 
ties combine in pronouncing it THE BEST 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK IN EXISTENCE 
Itisa sand tH Hymns. of 852 pages, containing 324 
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Houng and Old. 


THE LAST OF HIS RACE. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 








THE summer was over, November had come, 
And breezes blew chill o’er the land, 

When Captain Mosquito and General Fly 
Declared it was time to disband. 

So they settled their bills without any demur, 
Though looking quite down in the mouth, 

And, fearing Jack Frost, in a jiffy they went 
To spend the long winter down South. 


Their musical boxes,, their bugles and horns, 
They carried along on their backs; 

And, having balloons of their own, could escape 
Annoyance from drivers of hacks. 

Jack Frost took possession both indoors and 

out, 

And wore his bright armor with pride; 

His sword was an icicle sharper than steel, 
His breath could an army divide. 


There wasn’t a buzz to be heard in the house, 
Not a drummer-boy left to the corps ; 

And the last prima donna in sunnier clime 
Was singing her choice repertoire, 

When out of a sunshiny corner appeared 
A fly, who, on failing to get 

A ticket-of-leave, by the sheriff was caught, 
And popped into prison for debt, 


Oh! what will you do, pretty fly, in these days, 
When your friends have forsaken the place? 
Why weren’t you on hand when they beat a re- 
treat, 
To go with the rest of your race? 
You must be unhappy, so lonely and cold, 
With none of your relatives nigh. 
An exile, indeed, with no hope of release, 
I pity you, poor little fly. 


You seem fike a savage, the last of his tribe, 
Whom fate has left strangely forlorn ; 
No hunting-grounds near for his arrow or 
spear, 
An object of pity or scorn. 
Miss Puss, who’d been eyeing her victim 
askance, 
Sprang up for a desperate chase, 
And before the catastrophe I could prevent 
Had gobbled the last of his race! 





MAJOR'S TROUBLES. 


BY MARY C, BARTLETT, 








Masor thought she was a pretty good 
girl, and perhaps she was; but sbe had one 
or twe faults, for all that. Little girls are 
very apt to have faults, and when 'they think 
themselves ‘‘pretty good” it generally 
proves that there is one very large one to 
commence with. - 

Major’s real name was Margaret; but the 
girls called her Margie, and somehow, after 
awhile, it became “ Major.” Mamma didn’t 
like the name at all; but Major did. “It 
sounded as if she knew how to govern,” she 
said, somewhat pompously, thinking of what 
tke teacher had told them about somebody, 
she’d forgotten his name. 

Well, Major went to school one morning, 
recited her spelling faultlessly, as usual, and 
was sent for an absent scholar, whose home 
was quite near her own. 

But, though quite*near, it was a very dif- 
fererent sort of home. One glance of Ma- 
jor’s keen eyes told her that, and her heart 
was moved with compassion for poor Mary 


- Ann O’Brien, who was obliged to live in 


such very dirty rooms, with such a very 
black flight of steps leading to them. 

She knocked at the door, and Mury Ano 
opened it. 

“Why didn’t you come to school?” in- 
quired Major, putting on a magisterial sir, 
which became her well; for, though she 
pitied her schoolmate very much, she must 
do her duty faithfully. 

“Cause I couldn’t.” 

“Why not?” 

‘““My waterproof wasn’t out.” 

‘* Wasn’t out of where?” 

‘The store-room.” 

“Why didn’t you take it out?” 

“*Tt was locked.” 

‘* Who locked it.” 

‘“* My stepmother.” 

The subject of stepmothers happened to 
be one upon which Major’s mind had been 
somewhat exercised of late. 

‘* What did she do that for?” 

‘Cause I took three apples.” 

“Without leave?” 

"Yes, Tdid. Wasn't they bought with 
my father’s money ?” 

“Of course, they were,” thought Major, 
And, of course, Mary Ann ought to have 

me 


a 





the privilege of helping herself indiscrim- | 


inately. She did not say this, however. 

‘*Doesn’t -your ‘mother give you any?” 
she inquired, after a pause. 

“ Sometimes—little ones.” 

“Why don’t you unlock the door and get 
your clothes?” 

“She has the key with her.” 

“And she knows you want to go to 
school ?” 

‘* She knows it well.” 

To Major this seemed a piece of injus- 
tice not to be borne. That Mary Ann must 
lose her place in her class simply because 
she had helped herself to apples which prop- 
erly belonged to ber was certainly very 
cruel. Step-mothers, indeed! She won- 
dered what she should do were such an afflic- 
tion ever to befall her. 

She stood for a moment lost in indignant 
thought. Mary Ann ought to go to school; 
there could be no question about that. 

Suddenly an idea occurred to her. 

“Will you go if I lend you my hat and 
sack?” said she, speaking very quickly and 
earnestly. 

Mary Aun looked at first bewildered, then 
pleased. 

‘Yes, I will,” she replied. 

Major walked off, without another word. 
Arriving at her home, she went in at the 
back gate and entered the house by the side 
door. She was quite sure she was doing 
right. Still, strangely enough, she did not 
feel at all like telling her mother of the 
morning’s proceedings. 

She reached her room unnoticed, arrayed 
herself in her best clothes, and passed out 
again, With the others upon her arm. She 
found Mary Ann impatiently waiting for 
her. 

“Put them on quick,” said Major, author- 
itatively. ‘‘ We’re late now.” 

Mary Ann did so. Her eyes grew large 
and bright as she caught a glimpse of her- 
self in her scrap of a glass. Major thought 
the hat very becoming, and couldn’t help 
wondering why it was that some girls could 
have everything to make themselves pretty 
and others must always look like frights. 

She had very little time to think, how- 
ever, for a few minutes’ walk brought them 
to the school-house. Here she found, to 
her dismay, that the examples had been ex- 
plained during her absence, and that, unless 
she wished to appear like a dunce the next 
day, she must stay after school with the de- 
linquents. 

Mary Ann was a listless, idle girl, who 
seemed disposed rather to remain at the 
foot of the “Hill of Knowledge” than to 
trouble herself by attempting to climb that 
toilsome ascent. Her stupid answers to the 
simplest questions roused Major’s indigna- 
tion. ‘‘It doesn’t do her much good te 
come to school, after all,” she thought to 
herself. ‘I almost wish I hadn’t.” 

But here her reflections were unceremo- 
niously interrupted by the sudden dismissal 
of the young lady, who was mysteriously 
called for. Major’s pity returned with two- 
fold force. It was that terrible stepmother. 
She knew it was. Poor Mary Ann !” 

“Margie,” said the teacher, ‘‘ you are not 
studying.” 

Oh, dear! It wasso hard for Major to 
study this morning. She had so many 
things to think about. But she did try, and 
at twenty minutes past twelve she found 
herself at Mary Ann’s door again. 

She had seen the little girl at the window, 
as she approached. She was sure she had 
seen a woman’s face also. Major didn’t like 
the face at all. She knocked timidly at the 
door, feeling that she should certainly run 
away if that woman opened it. 

But the woman didn’t open it. No one 
opened it. Again and again she knocked, 
her courage rising with her indignation. 
Atlast a boy popped his head out of the 
window in the second story. ~ 

**Who’r ye wantin’ ?” he inquired. 

“*T want Mary Aun O’Brien. I ard her 
my cloak and hat. 

“ She ain’t in.” 

Major’s black eyes flashed. ‘‘She is in!” 
said she, with indignant emphasis. ‘‘I saw 
her.” 

*She’s gone to Cambridgeport, She gu’ 
her mother.” 

’ “he’s in this house,” 

Major thumped with renewod energy at 

the blistered old door; but she received not 





_ the shadow of a response. 


chert 


All at once ‘the truth flashed ‘upon her 
“didn’t méan to let her in. They were 
hiding from her on purpose. They would 
take her clothes away and sell them. She 
had heard of such things, but hardly be 
lieved they could be true. 

Was it possible that Mary Ann was a 
thief? No, it couldn’t be. It was that hor- 
rid old stepmother. She should hate step- 
mothers worse than ever from this time. 

Major was a courageous girl; but she 
couldn’t help crying. Only a few days be- 
fore, she had heard her mother say she must 
get along without anything new this winter, 
the times were so bard. How then could 
she go. home and tell her that—that—. She 
couldn’t even think about it, she was sob- 
bing so. People stared at her from the oppo- 
site windows, but she did not notice them. 

“ What’s the matter, little girl?” 

She turned, and saw a policeman, whom 
she had often met in the street and who 
knew her well. Children werealways afraid 
of Mr. Clapp until they knew him. It 
seemed as if he could carry off a dozen little 
boys and girls ‘without even so much as 
winking, he was so large and strong. But 
when they became acquainted with him, as 
they generally did (he was very fond of the 
little folks), they found that he had one of 
the kindest hearts in the world, and they 
loved him accordingly. Iam speaking of 
the good children. To the naughty ones he 
was an unspeakable terror and aversion. 

Major grasped one of the large hands and 
looked up into the homely, compassionate 
face with streaming eyes. 

‘*They arein,” she said, convulsively. “I 
saw them. I want my clothes.” 

It was nearly five minutes before Mr. 
Clapp could put together the disconnected 
sentences and arrive at the trath of the mat- 
ter. When, at last, he did understand it, he 
took Major by the hand, and they went 
through a long -yard, until they came toa 
door blistered' and black like the other. On 
this door he rapped with his broad knuckles. 
Major had confidence in that rap, and her 
confidence was not misplaced. ‘The door 
was opened at once by the very woman she 
had seen at the window. 

“T want to see your little girl.” 

‘“ She’s gone to South Boston.” 

*T want to see your little girl,” repeated 
Mr. Clapp, slowly, looking her steadily in 
the eye. 

The woman seemed disposed to make 
further resistance;. but Mary Ann crept 
slowly in from the next room. Major 
pitied her, she looked so flushed and fright- 
ened. 

**T want my clothes, Mary Ann,” said she, 
trying to speak very gently. “I lent them 
to you this morning. You told me yours 
were locked up, you know.” 

But Mary Ann didn’t know. She couldn't 
remember. She was very sure she had 
never told her any such thing. 

Major was thunderstruck. She turned 
and looked at her burly friend, in a help- 
less, appealing kind of way, which went to 
his heart at once. 

‘* Describe them,” said he. And she did. 

Then commenced a series of operations 
which almost made the little girl hold her 
breath with amazement. First, the police- 
man went to an old bed in the corner. He 
took off the dingy coverings and shook 
them thoroughly. He’ searched around, 
above, beneath; Mary Ann and her mother 
looking on without a word. 

He examined the closet, and peeped into 
the cupboard, then went into the store- 
room and looked at the apple barrels. 
One was empty, one had apparently never 
been opened, and the other was half full. 

As he was about turning away, Mrs. 0’- 
Brien shot over to her daughter a cunning, 
satisfied glance. It came and went like a 
flash of lightning, leaving her face impass- 
ive, as before. But Mr. Clapp had seen it. 

‘‘ Get me a hammer,” said he, sternly. 

Ah! then it was that Mary Ann’s flushed 
cheek grew pale. Then it was that the 
mother; with a storm of words which made 
Major shiver with horror, protested that 
there was never such a thing seen in her 
house. ‘ 

Mr. Clapp did not wait for her to finish. 
He did not ‘even wait for the hammer. 
Somehow (Major never could tell just how 
he did it) the barrel wee unbeaded. The 
fruit if contained was of a most peculiar 
kind. ‘Bho had often beard her mother ez. 
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’ press a wish that clothes grew on trees; but . 


she had certuinly ‘never expected to find - 
any of hers in an apple barrel. 

Poor Mary Ann! Major couldn’t help 
pitying ‘her, though she insisted that the 
clothes were a present from a very “ pertic- 
ler” friend. ‘* How horrible to be so poor,” 
she thought, ‘‘and so dirty, and to do such 
dreadful things! How could Mary Ann 
ever be good with such a stepmother.” 

Mr. Clapp delivered a short but impress- 
ive lecture to the offenders, after which they 
acknowledged that the garments belonged 
to Major, and allowed her to depart without 
further ado. $ ; 

She stopped only for a few grateful words 
to the policeman, who mes proved himself 
80 truly “a friend in n 

“Better ask Mother next time, hadn’t 
you?” said that gentleman, kindly, as they 
parted. 

Ab! how. Major wished she had asked 
Mother. She seemed to realize all at once 
what a help mothers. were. She said nothing 
more to Mr. Clapp, however; she felt too 
utterly wretched and forlorn. 

Dinner was cold, of course; but she didn’t 
care for that. She rushed into the sitting- 
room, where Mamma sat at her machine, 
The lady looked up half anxiously as she 
entered. 

“ How late you are, Margie. Why, what’s 
this ?” 

Major tried to speak; but she couldn’t. ‘It 
was very strange, for, as she walked home, 
she had thought of the very best way of in- 
troducing the subject. She had even ‘had 
the words, few and well chosen, upon her 
tongue’s end, as she came into the house. 
Where were they now? 

They came at last, helter skelter, all in a 
heap. ‘“‘Oh! Mother—I’ve—Mary Ann 
O’Brien — didn’t think—my clothes — 
wouldn’t let mein. Oh !—Mother—I’ ve—got 
myself—into—a great—deal—of trouble.” 

By patient questioning, Mamma at las¢ 
“gathered the truth. And, as Major stood 
waiting for the scolding which she felt she 
so richly deserved, she suddenly found her. 
self encircled by a pair of loving arms and 
crying quietly upon asympathiziug shoulder. 

Mamma could not help smiling a little—it 
was such a very strange adventure; but 
Major never saw that smile. 

**Shall I tell you what George said about 
you the other day ?” asked the lady, when 
the little girl had become calm again. 

She nodded. 

‘‘He thought his sister would get along 
very well in the world if slie could only re- 
member that she didn’t make it and wasn’t 
obliged to take care of everybody in it. 

Major blushed. : 

“T did think Mary Ann ought ‘to go to 
school,” she faltered, at length. 

** Will she go any oftener now ?” 

She shook her head. 

“‘Ttis never safe to meddle with other 
people’s affairs, little daughter, unless we 
know it is our duty and are sure of the 
very best way.” 

“‘T know it,” cried poor Major. ‘I see 
how itis. They don’t like it. They think 
it’s none of your business.” 

“Tam very sorry for Mary Ann,” con, 
tinued Mamma. “I am sorry for her 
mother, too. Very likely she had no one to 
teach her to do right when she was young.” 

“T don’t feel a bit sorry for her,” said 
Major, decidedly. “She’s only her step- 
mother.” 

Mamma smiled curiously. 

“T want to tell you something,” said she 
“A great many years ago a gentleman 
asked me to come and help him take care of 
his little boy, whose own dear mother God 
had taken. This gentleman thought we 
should all be a great deal happier if—” 

“He wanted you to be that boy’s step- 
mother?” interrupted Major. “Im nd 
you didn’t do it, mother.” 

“But Pdid do it.” 

“ Did!’ ejaculated astonished Major! 

“Yes, I did.” 

Major couldn’t speak; she could ou itace 

“‘Thopé I have made them a litile. hap- 
pier. They have made me happier, ‘atany 
Tate.” 

“* Where is the boy ?”" inquired bewildered 


Major. 
‘He is up-stairs, studying,” ‘replied 
Mamma. “Just think of poor George, 


Margie! He has bad a step-mother ever’ 
since he was four years old.” 
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At this moment a light, boyish step came 
bounding down the stairway. The front 
door opened, then closed again with a bang, 
and “‘ poor George” walked rapidly up the 
street, whistling ‘‘ The Jolly Brothers.” 

There was a long, long pause. At last 
Major spoke, “He doesn’t seem to care a 
bit about it,” said she, thoughtfully. . “But 
then,” she added, earnestly, her face bright- 
ening, as with the solution of a great mys- 
tery, “he doesn’t really know anything 
about it, Mother. He’s had you.” 

Major has requested the girls to call her 
‘“‘ Margie” in future. She has come to the 
conclusion that it is hardly worth while to 
atiempt to govern others until you have the 
right and are sure. of the best way. Butshe 
is still exercised upon the subject of step- 
mothers, 





BETSY BLAKE'S VISIT. 


BY MRS. J. T. THAYER, 








Onze lovely summer noon, years ago 
when my sister Susy and I were little girls, 
we were tying on our pink sunbonnets just 
before starting for school, when Mother, 
coming in from the great kitchen witha 
plate of flaky turnovers in one hand anda 
tin of gingerbread in the other, said: ‘‘Oh! 
girls, I had almost forgotten to tell you that 
Lam going over to Aunt Miriam’s to spend 
the afternvon. But I shall come home be- 
fore dark, to get supper for the men, when 
they come home from the meadows. Come 
home from school as soon as it is out. Put 
on your calico dresses and don’t forget your 
aprons. You will find your suppers al) 
ready for you on the broad shelf. I made 
these little pies on purpose for you, and 
here is some gingerbread made as Susy 
likes. You will find, too, a plate of the new 
sage cheese I cut to-day. Don’t run all 
oyer the house and get things out of order 
‘You know Uncle John and Aunt Sarah are. 
coming to-morrow, and { have everything 
ready for them, from garret to cellar. 
Uncle John likes to see things nice.” 

**But what shall we do?” said Susy. 

“Ob! 1 don’t know,” replicd Mother. 
‘*Perhaps you can pick a few berries for 
father’s tea, or play with your dolls, or 
work in your flower-beds—anything to keep 
little hands out of mischief.” 

“T know what they'll do,” said my four- 
teen-year-old brother David, whom “long 
experience had made sage.” ‘They'll 
bring home that horrid Betsy Blake with 
them. They won’t dare to tell her she 
isn’t wanted here, if she speaks of coming. 
If she should come home with them, as I 
know she will, the hcuse will be turned 
topsy-turvy, and she will put the wildest 
notions into these girls’ heads. I know her 
of old.” 

‘“‘As if we should let her come home 
with us,” said. Susy, indignantly, “ after 
what she did the last time she was here. 
“She washed out my doll’s dresses in soft 
soap; broke up my whole plates, to make 
enough to.go round ata doll’s. picnic; and 
had a funeral, and buried my. darling old 
Jemima in the wet sand.” 

‘** Where she caught, the rheumatism, end 
has never been the same doll since,” con- 
cluded David. 

“TI guess they'll be good girls,” said 
Mother, fondly. ‘‘ They generally are. Tell 
Betsy, if she speaks of coming home with 
you, that I had rather she would make her 
visit when I am at home.” 

Mother followed us out into the piazza, 
and watched us down the hill, round the 
corner, and over the bridge. 


We looked back, and saw her standing in 
the doorway, shading her eyes with one 
hand, with such Jove and tender longing in 
her dear face as makes my heart cry out, 
after these many years,for the loved voice, 
the yearning glance, the touch of the van- 
ished hand. Everything at school ran on 
smoothly until recess time. Then Betsy 
Blake came up. te Susy and me, who were 
playing with the other girls, under the big 
chestnut, and said: “I’m going home with 
you to-night.” Your mother has gone 
away. Isaw her go by the school-house 
@ little while ago, wonderfully dressed up, 
owith that dreadful green parasol she al- 
ways carries and that old purple muslin 
Gress thet she has worn for ages.” _ 

“She won't: be, gone, long,” says Susy, 
fearfully, “She is over to Aunt Miriam's, 
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and will come home before dark, She said 
she should.” 

‘* That's all nonsense,” said Betsy, know- 
ingly. “ Your Aunt Miriam has.atea-party, 
and all the ladies, except my mother, are 
invited. Mother said she was dreadful glad 
she wasn’t asked. She don’t care to go to 
such stuck-up parties, where people have 
silver forks and cake-baskets, and only little 
biscuits, thin slices of cake, and weak tea.’ 

‘* Mother said she had rather you would 
come and see us when she was at home,” I 
faintly remarked. 

“Oh! she did, did she? Well, you may 
tell her that I shall go just when I please 
and she can’t help herself. I guess, too, 
when your mother knows what I do, she 
will be glad I. went home with you. There 
isa dreadful shack man round somewhere, 
He sleeps in the woods nights and goé, 
round days stealing and begging. His eyes 
are big as saucers and his hair is as long as 
my arm.” 

After school I said to Betsy: ‘* You'll have 
to go home and ask your mother if you may 
come home with us.” 

‘Do you take me for a great baby ?” said 
Betsy. ‘‘I don’t have to ask my mother 
every time I stir, as you girls do. Your 
mother is so fussy and particular about you. 
I should die right straight off if I was 
treated so.” 

‘*'You’d be a better girl than you are 
now,” said sweet Josy Nims. “I can tell 
you, Betsy, that there’s nothing on earth so 
nice and sweet and dear asa good mother- 
Here her voice failed her, and she sank 
down by my side, buried her face in my lap, 
and sobbed aloud. Only a few months be- 
fore her mother had left her darling daugh- 
ter, and gone on before to the beautiful 
country, even the heavenly. 

Even Betsy was awed and silenced for a 
moment; but she quickly recovered herself, 
and said: “ Do comealong, girls. We sha’n’t 
have any too much time to play in before 
sundown.” So, after kissing and comforting 
Josy, Betsy, Susy, and I started away from 
the schoolhouse. We began to see what 
mischief Betsy was capable of before we 
reached home. «She climbed a tree and 
rifled a bird’s nest, saying she wanted the 
eggs to string and hang around her looking- 
glass. She killed a snake, and frightened 
Susy, who bad a mortal dread of them, by 
throwing it around her neck. Then she let 
down the bars into Dea. Baldwin’s pasture, 
to save them trouble, she said, when the 
boys. came for the cows. We heard after- 
ward that the cows came through the open 
bars, wandered off, and were not found 
until late the next day. At length, after a 
prolonged walk, we reached home; and, as 
we went up the steps, Susy said: 

‘‘We must change our dresses the first 
thing, Lucy.” 

‘*Oh! don’t,” said Betsy. ‘‘ Your mother 
didn’t know you were to have company. 
We shall want to play visit or school, and 
it wouldn’t look well to be shabby.” 

So we kept on our pretty pink dresses 
and dainty white aprons. 

“TI am going into the parlor the very first 
thing,” said Betsy, after the matter of dress 
had been decided in her favor. 

“Qh! no,” said I. “It’s all ready for 
company to-morrow. Mother is always 
particular about Uncle Jobn, he’s so nice.” 

‘‘He’s a city dandy. That's what he is,’ 
said Betsy, scornfully. ‘And his wife is a 
dressed-up doll,’ Mother says. I’d like to 
put the parlor out of sorts for him.” 

So into the cool, shaded room we reluc- 
tantly went. How fresh and inviting it 
looked, with its white curtains, old-fashioned 
furniture, and plain carpet. 

“What a dowdy room it is,” observed 
Betsy. ‘‘What old-fashioned furniture! 
And I don’t believe the carpet cost a dollar 
a yard. Ishould think you'd be ashamed 
of such a big sofa, all piled up with pillows 
and things. And you’ve only cane-seat 
chairs. I wouldn’t be hired to sit in one. 
Your curtains, too, are real countryfied.”. “I 
shouldn’t think your mother had picked up 
much, there’s such a sight of books and 
papers scattered round. My mother won't 
have such things about, they make ‘such a 
litter. We only have a few red and green 
gilt books on the marble-topped table.” 

‘* Have you got a marble table?” said 
Susy, awestruck at.so much grandeur... 

“Of course; we have,” said Betsy. au 
decent people havé them. And we have s 





Teal stylish sofa, and stuffed chairs: red cur- 


tains, and a green and blue carpet with red 
flowers as big as cabbages. I can tell you, 
girls, its just lovely.” 

Having thoroughly disturbed the nice ar- 
rangement of everything in the room, she 
turned her attention to the vases on the 
shelf, wherein Mother had gracefully ar- 
ranged sprays of pink and white roses» 
creamy lilies, and delicate greenery. 

‘** Your mother don’t know how to make 
bouquets,” observed Betsy, taking down the 
vases, to examine the flowers. ‘“ Let’s go out 
into. the garden and make nosegays that will 
surprise her.” So she took out the offending 
flowers; and we all went out into the gar- 
den, where she proceeded to collect and ar- 
range all the gay and gorgeous flowers that 
grew into two mammoth bouquets, marvels 
of color and size. 

“There,” she said, at length, “ those will 
do. Tell Uncle John, if he asks, who made 
them.” 

We went back to the parlor again, to put 
the flowers in the vases. In taking down 
one,it slipped from Betsy’s hand, and fell in 
a thousand fragments at our feet. 

“Dreadful brittle things,” she remarked, 
coolly, while Susy and I stood looking dis- 
mayed at the mischief done. ‘‘ It’s an old- 
fashioned thing,any way,” continued Betsy. 
‘*T should think your mother would be glad 
it was broken. But I presume she will make 
a great fuss about it. Let’s play people 
next,” she said. ‘Pll dress up in your 
mother’s clothes, and we'll make visits and 
be grown-up ladies.” 

So, unwillingly, we went into Mother's 
cool, well-ordered room, where Betsy was 
soon in her element, examining the contents 
of boxes, drawers, and closets. Finally, she 
arrayed herself in Mother’s best bonnet, her 
white shawl, that she found so neatly folded, 
and her new black silk dress, that swept be- 
hind her like a train. 

And then she played mother, and we were 
little girls, Anda most miserable time we 
had of it. 

‘“‘T don’t think this is much fun,” said 
Susy, at length. 

“JT don’t think so, either,” replied Betsy. 
«Your mother’s things are not half stylish 
enough. I can’t be grand and dignified in 
such old duds.” 

With that she swept them disdainfully 
upon the floor, where they were left, while 
we went off in search of new adventures 
Going out on the piazza, Betsy spied a lad- 
der resting upon the roof. 

“Tl tell you, girls,” she said, “ what welll 
do next. It’s lots of fun. Dve been want- 
ing to try it ever since I read about it. You 
know when people go up in balloons they 
sometimes take cats and dogs with them, 
fasten them to open umbrellas, and let them 
fall to the ground. Jack Hastings says he’s 
seen it done millions of times, We'll try 
it. Go up on the piazza roof, open our um- 
brellas, hang on to the handles, and jump te 
the ground. It won’t hurt a bit. I only 
wish the piazza was higher.” 

So we obeyed orders meekly—silly girls 
that we were—mounted the roof, opened 
our umbrellas, and launched out into space. 
The umbrellas, not being constructed on 
scientific principles, veered and plunged, and 
we reached the ground—happily, with no 
broken bones, but dreadfully frightened. 

“Tl never believe what I read or what 
that lying Jack Hastings says again,” said 
Betsy, amazed at the result of her experi- 
ment and vigorously rubbing her bruised 
shoulders. 

But she quickly recovered from the effects 
of her flight, and said: 

‘I don’t think, girls, you are very polite 
not to offer me any supper. I’m going into 
the pantry, to see if you have anything fit to 
eat. Your mother isa real plain cook My 
mother says she can’t bear to eat here. But 
I suppose that is because we have everything 
so rich and nice at home. Why, we have 
frosted cake and preserves cvery morning 
for breakfast, if we want them.” 

So we all went into the pantry, where 
Betsy, after taking a critical survey of our 
plain but abundant repast, spread so tempt- 
ingly on a white cloth on the wide shelf, 
said: ; 

“Then this is your supper? It's just fit 
for babies. Turnover pies, biscuit, ginger- 
bread, and cheese! I should think your 
mother would be ashamed to treat her girls |, 
80.” 
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“My mother can make nice pies and 
cakes,” said unwise Susy. “She has a whole 
store-room full—frosted cake, and custard 
pies, and such lovely tarts.” 

** Let’s go and see,” said Betsy. 

So she preceded us into the cool store 
room, With its shelves loaded with tempting 
dainties. 

Even Betsy admitted, after tasting and 
examining the contents of jars and boxes, 
that Mother’scooking wasn’t so bad, after all. 

‘“We'll have a picnic out under the big 
elm,” said Betsy, at length, taking up a 
custard and mince pie and a great loaf of 
frosted frult-cake. ‘‘ We shall never have 
such a good chance again.” 

“Oh! we must not do so,” I said. 
“ Mother will be so angry.” 

“Tm the strongest,” said Betsy, coolly. 
“So doas I say. I’m company, too. You 
must get a bowl of preserves, Lucy, and a 
plate of pickles, and Susy must bring along 
the tarts and cup-cakes. There’ll be enough 
left then for your company. City people 
are dreadful dainty. We'll make a fire first, 
though, and have some tea and coffee. They 
always have both at real picnics.” So she 
set herself to work, and soon had a fire in 
full blast and prepared the tea and coffee. 

Then, after putting on more wood, as 
Betsy suggested, to save the fire for Mother, 
we started out, heavily laden, for the big 
elm. Susy was sent back for the best table- 
cloth, napkins, the cake-basket, and a dozen 
spoons. 

“ The picnic is all ready now to begin,” at 
length announced Betsy. 

“This is better than gingerbread and 
cheese. Isn’t it, girls?” she said, as she 
poured out the tea and coffee. Susy and I 
assented, faintly. As the picnic proceeded, 
Betsy grew utterly reckless. She regaled 
Rover with fruit-cake and cheese, made the 
chickens happy with biscuits and tarts, 
poured out a whole saucer of real cream for 
Pussy Gray, and, at last, as a crowning act, 
packed up her basket full of what was left, to 
carry home to her mother. But every day 
must have an end. The evening shadows be- 
gan to lengthen, and Betsy, looking toward 
the west, said, suddenly: “ Well, girls, I 
must be going. I’ve had areal good time. 
ButI must clear out now, before your mother 
comes home. Don’t mind if she scolds you 
alittle. it won’t hurt a bit. Tell her [ 
kept the tramps off, and the reason I came 
home with you was because I thought there 
would be a thunder-storm, and I knew two 
little girls onte who were struck by light- 
ning when their mother was gone, and she 
always felt dreadful about it. Come and 
see me some night, and we’ll have a picnic, 
with all my mother’s new crockery. That 
will make your little baby picnic seem 
mean enough.” 

‘You are a bad, mean, wicked girl,” 
spoke up Susie,” with spirit, “and I'll never, 
never speak to you or go to your house as 
long as I live.” 

I started up, astonished at Susy’s bold- 
ness; but, looking around, I spied David 
and the hired man, Seth, who had come 
quietly upon the scene, 

“That's right,” said David, taking in the 


situation at a glance. ‘‘ You are all that . 


Susy says, Betsy Blake,” he continued, 
turning fiercely toward that now thorough- 
ly frightened damsel, ‘‘and you deserve 
more than you'll get at this house.” 

“Quit! Depart! Get thee hence!” said 
Seth, tragically. ‘‘ Never let me catch you 
on these premises again. Here, Rover,” he 
continued, turning to the big watch-dog, 
“see her out of the y 

Rover started to his feet, with a low, om- 
inous growl, quick to obey orders. 

“Pll go—Ill go just as quick as I can, if 
you'll call off the dog,” saié Betsy. 

‘¢ Empty your basket first,” said Seth. 

And she tumbled out upon the grass the 
remnants of the feast. 

“Now go,” said David, calling Rover 
back, “and never, in any way, shape, or 
manner, trouble my sisters again. If you 
do, you'll hear from me.” 

“Scamper!” said Seth, as she ran down 
the walk. “Ishouldn’t wonder if you met 
the wild man down in the Dug-road. If 
you do, I hope he’ll take off your ears.” 

“Oh, she is so dreadful !” said Susy, with 
a great sigh of relief, after Betsy had disap- 
proxed. down the road. 

‘*Don’t let. Mother scold .us,” said I, in 
| fear and ‘trembling. “We couldn't hel 
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ourselves one bit. She shook Susy and 
struck me, She's strong as an elephant.” 
“She is a great hateful,” said David; 
“and, of course, you are not so very much 
to blame. But it does seem to me that you 
might have come down to the meadow and 
called some of tis while she was in the midst 
of her high jinks, I'd have sent her home 


in a jiffy.” 

Just then Mothercame quietly in through 

the garden-gate, with a great fragrant bou- 
quet of Aunt Miriam’s lovely flowers in one 
hand and a little basket of raspberries in the 
other. 
“Let's go and tell her all about it,” said 
David, good brother that he was. “Tl 
make it all plain that you were not so very 
much to blame.” 

David told our story of tribulation for us, 
and Mother only said, patting us on our 
heads: “Poor, silly little girls.” 

Then we all went into the heated, dis- 
ordered house, and — up broken vases 
and faded flowers, hung up dresses, folded 
sbawls, arranged drawers and boxes, sorted 
out the store-room, closed the doors openin; 
into the kitchen, heated like a furnace, an 
soon restored the house to order. 

But after Susy and I had gone up to our 
room I heard Father, who was harnessin 
the horse out under the carriage-shed, 
ask Mother to to ride with him as 
far as the post-office. And Mother replied : 
“TI should like to, very much; but 
I must work until late in the evening. 
“There’s my best table-cloth and the 
napkins and the girls’ white aprons to be 
washed and a little baking to bedone. I’m 
determined, ‘spite of Betsy Blake and her 
mischief, to bave a nice, quiet visit with 
Jobn and Sarah.” 

So Father drove away alone, and Susy 
and I lay awake a long time, lisiening to 
Mother at work in the heated kitchen. 

**Iv’s a mean shame,” said Susy, at length, 
“ and I'll never be so silly again.” 

*« And I'll be more courageous, if it kills 
me,” I observed. And, after making these 
good resolutions, we fell asleep, and woke 

the morning to find Mother happy and 
smiling as ever, the house nice, fresh, and 
cool, the parlor-door open, roses blooming 
in the vases, morning-glories clustering 
round the back porch, and everything fair 
and festive for Uncle John and Aunt h. 
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Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., 


LOWELL, MASS., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
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BOYNTON’S 


“Improved Gas-Tight” Brick-Set and 
Portable “ Salamander’? Furnaces 
for Anthracite or Bituminous 





Coal. 
They are the most POWERFUL and DURABLE for 


DWELLINGS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETO. 
Also “‘Our Favorite’ Elevated Oven Range, 
with LARGE OVENS and HOT CLOSET, 
for family use. The best Range sold. 
HEATING, COOKING, AND LAUNDRY STOVES, 
manufactured by 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 


Send for Circulars. 282 and 234 Water st., N. Y. 
Western Agente 2 
BLISS & BROWN, 82 e street, Chicago. 
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(. & GUNTHER & SONS, 


502--504 Broadway, 


Offer for the Season their En- 
tire Stock of 


LADIES FURS, 


INOLUDING 


A Very Extensive and Elegant 
Assortment of 


Sealskin Furs, 


in All Styles and Qualities, 


AT GREATLY 


REDUCED PRICES. 


502-504 BROADWAY. 


Instead of Bitter, use Sweet Quinine. 
PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


Hallet,Davis & Co. 


272 WASHINCTON ST., BOSTON, 
Grand, Square, and Upright Piano- 
Forte Makers. 

52 PREMIUMS AWARDED. 


From Professor Joachim, undoubtedly the 
greatest of liviug Viclinists, and his supe- 
rior as a judge of Musical Instruments 
does not exist. He is the Chief Di- 
rector of the Berlin Royal 
Academy of Music. 

I have pleasure in stating that I have heard with the 
int it the orchestral piano fromthe man- 
ufactory of Hallet, Davis & Co., in Boston. In 
roundness and strength of tone it leaves nothing to be 
desired ; and these results are the more admirable be- 
cause they are attained by what seems to me an aston- 
ishingly easy touch. JOSEPH JOACHIM. 
BERLIN, June 2th, 1871. 


—— 


AGENTS :—T. 8. BERRY & CO., 789 Broadway, N. Y. 
W.R. PHELPS & CO., 927 Chestnut st., Phil. 
W. W. KIMBALL, cor. State and Adams 
sts., Chicago. 




















1846., 1878. 
Twenty-Seven Years’ Test !) 


“SILVER TONGUE” 


ORGANS. 


Fally Warranted. al discount to Churches, 
Neotcan aaa ~oe f cies { 
le es 8) g for agencies in sec- 
tions still unsupplied, i receive promptattention 
and liberal inducements. Parties residing at a dis- 
tance from our authorized agents, may order from 
our factory. Send for illustrated price list. 


E. P. NEEDHAM & SON, 
[Established in 1846. ] 
143, 145 2147 HE. 23d St., New York, 








CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 
Unrivaled Square and Uprights, 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
lerchan' wishing to Flange 
to wre (oF taformation, Ghoctees and Hee. 
our 7 re Save Orrer.” Address 
T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
No. 101 Fourth A 
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PRICES REDUCED 


MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS! 


In accordance with reduction in cost o 
labor and material, the Mason & Hamlin 
Organ Co. have reduced prices on many 
styles of their Cabinet Organs this month: 
(See New Price List, dated December, 1878.) 


NEW STYLES. 


They are now introducing several new styles, which 
are the most beautiful as well as excellent Organs 
they have ever made, embracing several recent im~ 
provements of much value. These are offered at 
prices in accordance with present depreciated values. 


STYLE 8, Pricz $190. 


FIVE OCTAVE CABINET ORGAN—NINE 
STOPS: 1, Viola. 2, Diapason. 3, Melodia. 
4, Flute. 5, Manual Sub-Base. 6, Octave 
Coupler. 7, Tremulant. 8, Combination 
Swell. 9, Full Organ. In Upright Resonant 
Case, new style, giving great resonance to the whole 
Organ. This Organ contains great variety and power 
and is very attractive in appearance. The new Fall 
Organ (Knee) Stop and Combination Swell enable 
the performer to go instantly from any single stop of 
the Organ to its full power, without removing either 
hand from the key-board. He can as quickly and in- 
stantly return to the faintest whisper of which the 
Organ is capable. 


STYLE No. 75, Price $250. 


FIVE OCTAVE CABINET ORGAN-—SEV- 
EN STOPS: 1, Viola. 2, Diapason. 3, Melo- 
dia. 4, Flute. 5, Vox Hamana. 6, Euphone. 
7, Viel d’Amour, having both Autematic and 
Knee Swells. The Euphone isarich and beauti- 
ful stop; very effective in solos or combination. Th® 
Viol @ Amour is a new stop, now first introduced, 
with the softest whispering tone, of delicious quality. 
In Upright Resonant Case, new and elegant design, 
very highly finished; having the Revolving Fall- 
Board (patented November, 1873),which, besidesadd- 
ing to the beauty of the Organ, is more convenient for 
use. It is beautiful in form, has no hinges or slides, is 
opened or shut by a single movement of one hand, and 
when opened is entirely out of sight, except one edge. 


STYLE No. 78, Price $185. 


FIVE OCTAVE iCABINET ORGAN—FIVE 
STOPS: 1, Viola. 2, Diapason. 3, Melodia. 
4, Flate. 5, Vox Humana. Having both the 
Automatic and Knee Swellg. In Upright Re-- 
onant Case, new and rich design, deep panels, cut 
in the solid wood, with carved ornamentation, highly 
finished, having the new Revelving Fall-Beard. 
(See remarks under previous style.) 


STYLE T, Price $130. 


FIVE OCTAVE DOUBLE-REED CABINET 
ORGAN-—FIVE STOPS: 1, Viola. 2. Diap- 
ason. 3, Melodia. 4, Flute, 5, Vox Humana, 
Having also the Automatic Swell. In Upright 
Resonant Case, new design. 


STYLE R, Price $125. 


Is the same, except that it hasthe Knee Swell 
and Tremulant, in place of the Vox Humana and 
Automatic Swell in Style T. 


STYLE P, Price $110. 


FIVE OCTAVE DOUBLE-REED CABINET 
ORGAN, in plain case of solid black walnut, with 
Automatic Swell. 

These prices will be found something like ONE-HALF 
the prices commonly printed for infertor organs of less 
capacity. It ts an expedient of makers of poor organs to 
print enormous prices, from which great discounts are 
offered, to present the appearance of selling to each in- 
dividual at a specially low price. 

All Organs made by the Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. 
are VERY BEST in all their internal as well as ex- 
ternal material and workmanship. They contain 
patented improvements found in no others, 

This Company have not shrunk from exhibiting and 
comparing their productions with the best makers of - 
the whole world at 


all Important Industrial Competitions, 


and they have been UNIFORMLY awarded Gold or 
Silver Medals or other highest awards. They re- 
ceived the 
First Medal at Paris, 1867, 
AND 


TWO HIGHEST MEDALS 


AND 
DIPLOMA of HONOR 
AT VIENNA, 1873. 


Nor have they feared to submit their Organs to the 
judgment of EMINENT MUSICIANS GENERALLY, 
the opinions of ONE THOUSAND of whom that 
these Organs have material superiority to others, are 
printed in full ina TESTIMONIAL CICULAR, which 
will be sent free. 

Organs rented, with privilege of purchase. 

Catalogues and Price Lists free. 


MASON & HAMLIN. ORGAN CO., 


Boston, New York, or Chicago. . 








NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO.’S 


Jubilee and Temple Organs 
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DR. G-M’LANE’S 
Celebrated American 


Worm SPECIFIC 
VERMIFUGE. 


ee 


SYMPTOMS OF WORMS. 


HE countenance is pale and leaden- 
! colored, with occasional flushes, or a 
circumscribed spot on one or both cheeks; 
the eyes become dull; the pupils dilate; 
an azure semicircle runs along the lower 
eye-lid; the nose is irritated, swells, and 
sometimes bleeds ; a swelling of the upper 
lip 3 occasional headache, with humming 
or throbbing of the ears; an unusual se- 
cretion of saliva; slimy or furred tongue; 
breath very foul, particularly in the morn- 
ing; appetite variable, sometimes voraci- 
ous, with a gnawing sensation of the sto- 
mach, at others, entirely gone; fleeting 
pains in the stomach; occasional nausea 
and vomiting; violent pains throughout 
the abdomen ; bowels irregular, at times 
costive; stools slimy; not unfrequently 
tinged with blood; belly swollen and 
hard; urine turbid; respiration occasion- 
ally difficult, and accompanied by hic- 
cough ; cough sometimes dry and convul- 
sive; uneasy and distur’ sleep, with- 
grinding of the teeth; temper variable, 
but generally irritable, &c. 
Whenever the above symptoms are 
found to exist, 


DR. C. M’LANE’S VERMIFUGE 
Will certainly effect a cure. 


The universal success which has at- 
tended the administration of this prepa- 
ration has been such as to warrant us in 
pledging ourselves to the public to 


RETURN THE MONEY 


in every instance where it should prove in- 
effectual ; “‘ providing the symptoms at- 
tending the sickness of the child or adult 
should warrant the enppasitian of worms 
being the cause.” In all cases the Medi- 
cine to be given IN sTRICT ACCORDANCE 
WITH THE DIRECTIONS. 

We pledge ourselves to thé public, that 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Vermifuge 


DOES NOT CONTAIN MERCURY 

in any form ; and that it is an innocent pre- 

paration, not capable of doing the slight- 

est iniury to the most tender infant. 
Address all orders to 


FLEMING BROS., Prrrssurcn, Pa. 


P. 8. Dealers and Physicians ordering from others than 
Tasing Bese, will do well to write their orders distinctly, 
and p none but Dr. C. M’Lane’s, prepared by Fleming 

-» Pittsburgh, Pa, To those wishing to give them a 
trial, we will forward per mail, post-paid, to any part of 
the United States, one box of Pills for twelve three-cent 
postage stamps, or one vial of Vermifuge for fourteen 
three-cent stamps. All orders from Cavada must be ac- 














27 Union Square, N. Y. 


Undoubtedly the best Square Piano 0 made 


fend for Circular wi 


Prices ranging from 350 to 700 dollars 


Every Piano WARRANTED for Five Years. 


E.& G6. G HOOK & HASTINGS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
“ CHORUS” ORGANS, $400 to $650. 

For Congregational Singing—Powerful. 
“CHAPEL” ORGANS, $600 to $1,500. 
Wor medium Churches, Chapels, Lodges, Schools, ete. 
@HUERCH ORGANS, $1,800, upward, 
_Send stamp for Descriptive Circulers for either class. 
No Commissions. 
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NOTICES. 





{2 All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 


News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal / 


should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Bex 2787. ; 

2” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
mént to the Commercial Editor; and all buainess com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C: Bowen, Box 2787. 

2 No notice can be taken of anonymous commu. 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not mecessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

&@™ We do not hold ourselves responsible foriany 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

&@~_Manuscripts sent to THE JNDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped.and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent, 


HENRY OC. BOWEN, 
Eprror, PousxisHer, ANp Proprietor. 











New York, December 4th, 1873. 
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CARMEN SECULARE. 


Nor Roman poets only might sing the end 
of the Old Age and the birth of the New; 
not Hebrew priest alone might once in. a 
lifetime blow their twisted horns, while the 
bond slaves shouted the year of freedom 





and jubilee; to us also has come ati last 


our memorable year and day, the turning of 
the first corner in the quadrate century. 

Twenty-five years ago, on the first Thurs- 
day of December, 1848, occurred the birth of 
THE INDEPENDENT, an infant whose quar- 
ter century has now brought it vigorous 
strength and assured force. It is the hour 
of retrospection, and we turn back to re- 
view the way over which we-have passed. 

It is an old superstition that death can 
occur only at the turning of the tide. Tur 
INDEPENDENT’ 8 auspicious birth marked the 
turning of the tide in the affairs of the na- 
tion. It was started at just the right time 
for its own influence and fame. This has 
been the most eventful quarter century in 
the history of the country; more important 
than that which witnessed our national in. 
dependence, for it has beea the epoch of 
freedom, and freedom is nobler than inde- 
pendence. Who can say but what, if the 
paper had been established so long ago that 
it might dispute with the Cbserver and the 
Boston Recorder the honor of being the old- 
est of religious journals, it might have much 
to repent‘of in its early subservience to slay- 
ery and burdensome traditions of blindness. 
But Providence established it, just when a 
few men were waking. up to the duties of 
freemen, and God gave it conductors who 
were twenty years in advance of their gen- 
eration. 

Twenty-five years ago John P. Hale was 
the only representative of abolition doc- 
trine in the United States Senate, and pe 
had been,elected almost by.a trick, 
and Seward and Sumner and Wade 
yet entered it. Brave Joshua R. Giddings, 
Of Ohid, “had been in the Lowér House 
for ten years, but had been left nearly alone | 





TUL INDEPENDENT. 


ity, a noble frankness, a wholesome vigor |:Jove the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity shall 


Quincy Adams, “of Massachusetts. The 
Free Soil party had just been organized, 
and bad cast a small but encouraging vote 
for Martin Van Buren—most worthless can- 
didate whom the party of. freedom ever pre- 
sented, It was the day when Calhoun and 
Clay and Webster thought it would be easy 
to gag the mouth and bind the limbs of Lib- 
erty, before the infamous Fugitive Slave 
Law had roused the indignation of a Chris- 
tian people. Politicians and divines were 
chanting, Peace !°Peace! while a few far- 
sighted men in state and church had opened 
their eyes to see that the Heavens. must 
frown on oppression, and that judgment de- 
layed must come, 

With these few THE INDEPENDENT cast 
its lot. We will not affect to be ignorant 
that no other religious, paper has done so 
much to lead the crusade of liberty or to 
teach the Church its duty. But the Church 
has not been slow to follow; and in some of 
its branches, pre-eminently that of which 
THs. INDEPENDENT was then an organ, has 
done such noble service: as to earn the 
hatred of all those that fattened on oppres- 
sions. To-day we look back and see the 
marvelous success—bloody and terrible and 
glorious—which God has vouchsafed to the 
cause we have had at heart. Four million 
slaves have'been freed by a sword ‘sharp- 
ened of ethereal temper to cut through iron 
chains! Four million souls have been. de- 
livered from cursed degradation, and have 
been offered and are accepting the boon of 
intelligence, religion, and self-respect ! One- 
half of our territory has been wrested from 
the barbarizing influences of slavery, and is 
now entering with us the career of free ciy- 
ilization which shall make our Union one 
and inseparable. We have not the heart 
now to retrace all the steps or to count 
again the fearful cost. But we thank God 
that it was in this generation that he gave 
us our work to do, and some little strength 
to do it. 

But the work is not all done. Never can 
our country be called to a greater task; 
never again—if we can prophesy—to one so 
great. But we trust that we may be able to 
see what is the work that each generation 
must do for religion, for society, and for the 
nation, and may ever do credit to our name, 
and to our motto—‘ not as pleasing men, 
but God which trieth our hearts.” 

For us, then, and for our ransomed nation, 
whose wounds of battle are now healed and 
whose age of peace and prosperity and 
progress is now ushered in, and for you, in- 
dulgent readers, whose steady support has 
been our encouragement and reward, let sil- 
ver bells ring in a jubilee year! It is meet 
for us to be glad with a sober, grateful glad- 
ness, and to ask the benediction of Heaven 
on the work of future years. 

He who sang Rome’s Carmen Seculare 
prayed: 

“ Kindly sun whose glittering car 
Brings or hides the day afar, 


May’st thou see abroad, at home, 
Never greater state than Rome.” 


We, too, ‘will offer our prayer—no pagan 
supplication: May that sun which measures 
years as well as days, in all his long revolu- 
tions, behold many a journal that shall do 
strong work for what is true and good; but 
never one more earnest, more faithful to the 
rights of the wronged, or more chivalrous in 
defense of God’s dishonored truth, than Tax 
INDEPENDENT. 

<< ———___ 


THE EVER OLD AND EVER NEW. 


Many of those who still insist on rank- 
ing. themselves among the young men of 
America can very well remember the 
first issue of THe INDEPENDENT. - It was 
no insignificant eyent.to some of us, 
for, though we could but dimly: under- 
stand the meaning of the conflicts then 
raging around us in religion and in politics, 
‘we were sure that the new paper stood for 
all that was best and bravest; that it was 
no laggard in the march of mind, but a 





| leader, with, the courage of conviction and 


the assurance of victory ; that it would have 
no part with those who love a lie that is old 
better than a truth that is new. 

The name, to begin with, was itself 
an inspiration. What young American 
could fail to respond to the call which 
was addressed to his manliness, as he num- 
bered himself among the constituency of 
‘Tae InpEreNDENT? Nor ‘did the paper. 


‘by the death a few months before of Sohn: | belie its name: There was a large catholic- 








'in its utterances which were in marked:eon- 


trast to what some of us had been accus- 
tomed to expect in religious newspapers. A 
quarter of a century is a good while. reck- 
oned backward on the dial ofa young man’s 
life, and the emotions of those callow days 
are not, perhaps, very good: standards: of 
judgment. Nevertheless, it is true that 
THE INDEPENDENT won during its first 
year in the hearts of a good many young 
men a place which no other journal hasever 
been able to fill. © if 
One great secret of its success with the 
younger men of the nation was its courage. 
The place of THe INDEPENDENT was al- 
ways at the front. Through all its history 
the reactionaries in politics and in religion 
have been afraid of it; the timid souls who 
shrink from the agitations that are neces- 
sary in order to winnow the false from the 
true have always been warning the 4world 
against it. We are far from endorsing all 


“the opinions it has expressed during fhese 


twenty-five years; we have no doubt that it 
has sometimes been rash and erratic; but 
we believe that it is to-day no further in ad- 
vance of public opinion than every leader 
of opinion ought to be, no further, indeed, 
than it was in its first year; and that in the 


-coming years, as in the years past, it will 


see the views which are now censured as 
heresy becoming a part of the religious con- 
sciousness of the nations, 

Itis not easy to describe the changes 
which have taken place in the religious life 
of the United States since Tur InDEPEND- 
ENT was born. By some persons these 
changes are regarded as almost wholly for 
the worse. To them it appears that there 
has been a great letting down of doctrinal 
standards, a great falling off in (Christian 
character. To our- vision the outlook is 
very different. That certain doctrinal state- 
ments are much less rigidly held now than 
formerly is true; but that these are essential 
truths we do not believe. In the shocks of 
intellectual conflict a good many things are 
shaken, but they are simply “ things that 
are made,” fabrics of man’s own building; 
and, while these are doubtless ‘‘ removing,” 
the ‘‘things that cannot be shaken” will re- 
main. 

It is hard for some, of us to understand 
that formularies which convey truth to one 
generation ‘may hide it from another, and 
that the new wine of religious thought must 
be put into new bottles if it is to be pre- 
served. It is hard for those who have be- 
come accustomed to one set of religious 
phrases to recognize the essential truth 
for which they contend in _ phrases 
somewhat different. Thus it comes about 
that many are distressed by the intel- 
lectual movements of the present day in 
Christendom, fearing that an age of apos- 
tasy is imminent, that the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ is losing its empire over the minds of 
men. We do notso read the signs of the 
times. Doubtless there is less of definite- 
ness in the religious thinking of this age 
than we might desire. The destructive 
rather than the constructive forces are at 
work in many minds; but there is no more 
reason to doubt that Christ is the light of 
the moral world than that the sua is the 
light of the earth; and no more reason to 
fear that the thought and reverence of the 
race will cease to revolve obediently round 
him than that the planets will break from 
their center and rush off into the blank 
abysses of infinite space. 

The changes that are going forward in 
the religious world are not, therefore, to 
Tue INDEPENDENT, Omens of disaster. It 
will be ours to look at them in the future, as 
in the past, with open face and unfaltering 
heart; to report their progress; and, while 
we challenge every new theory in the in- 
terest alike of religion and of science, to 
welcome every well-established truth, 
whether in science or in religion, assured 
that what God asserts in one realm he can- 
not contradict in another. ' 

The conductors of THE INDEPENDENT 
desire to be in sympathy with all who 


-} love the truth ; but all their personal interest 


is with the churches called Evangelical, They 


‘have not refrained in the past and- they ‘will 


not refrain in the future from) criticising 
what they regard as errors of doctrine and 


of practice in these churches ; ‘and they will 
‘not cease to call their brethren-up to’a’plane- 
ot Christian fellowsbip upon which all who. 


» 
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acknowledge one another as: brethren. Yet 
they find in the creeds of these churches far 
more that they believe than that they doubt, 
and in the deeds of these churches endugch 
to, call forth their warmest enthusiasm, 
With the work of the Evangelical denom- 
inations they are in the heartiest sympa- 
thy. In this work they are taking 
part, not merely by suggestion in the 
columns of this journal, but by actual 
service in the field. They believe that men 
need the Gospel to save them from sin and 
death; and they desire that all who in the 
churches are working to make this Gospel 
known should understand that THE INpE- 
PENDENT is not merely with them in theory, 
but that the opinions here expressed are 
opinions which are being constantly put to 
the test of practice. The great enterprises 
of missions and philanthropy at home and 
abroad we not only carefully observe ; we 
also do what we can to help them forward. 

We say these things because we want 
our friends in the churches all over the 
land to feel that the interests which 
are dear to them are equally dear to 
us. There are those who cannot un- 
derstand this; who think that our dif- 
ferences with them on one or two points 
prove our emnity to all which they hold 
sacred. They will modify that opinion by 
and by. 

To the great work of unfolding the 
truth of the Kingdom of God; of clearing 
for the word of the Lord a free course, that 
it may run and be glorified; of proclaim- 
ing to the bondmen of ignorance and sin 
the liberty wherewith Christ makes us free; 
of helping, by every means within its 
reach, all men who live to nobler living 
THE INDEPENDENT again to-day would 
renew its pledges of consecration. For the 
exposure of shams, fer the destruction of 
bigotry, for the defense of the right, for the 
advancement of all holy causes it means to 
do good battle in the years to come. It 
would fain deserve the blessing of God; 
and, if the past is any measure of the pres- 
ent, it will not fail to secure the grateful 
recognition af good men. 


‘ Eslitovial Botes, 


As we write these lines a new Congress is an- 
swering to its first roll-call and going through 
the formality of re-electing one of the ablest 
speakers that ever ruled the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The President’s Message is 
not yet read; but this is settled that he 
will inform us that our demands on Spain 
have been fully yielded by President Caste- 
lar; and we hope his concessions will be 
carried out by the Governor-General of Cuba. 
We shall have, in their time, much to say on 
this and other topics that must come before 
Congress; but this we cannot omit to say now, 
that our diplomatic victory may be technically 
a just one, but it is essentially unjust. The 
‘* Virginius’’ was a vessel of war, in the service 
of a rebellion (with which we sympathize, it is 
trae, but yet a rebellion) and was fraudulently 
abusing our flag and was provided by 
officials of the United States with consular 
papers, such as are properly given only to le- 
gitimate traders. These facts are sure to come 
out. We might as well admit them. All the 
facts will, doubtless, be transmitted to Con- 
gress, and we ‘rust that measures may be taken 
to render operative the laws of the land pro- 
tecting other nations, or, at least, that. illegal 
expeditions may not be protected by consular 
endorsement; but be left to do good, if they 
will, at their own risk. 








Tue Republican party in the present Con- 
gress has a majority of thirty-six in the Senate 
and one hundred and five in the House, against 
a majority of forty in the Senate and but 
thirty-seven in the House in the last Congress. 
Its majority in both houses is so large that, as 
a party, it will be justly held responsible for all 
the things done and all the things omitted to 
be done. Grave questions, second to no others 
that have been before Congress. since the 
close of the war, must be considered and 
disposed of during this session, These 
questions call for the highest qualities 
of the statesman, rather than the arts 
and intrigues of the ounning politician. They 
are not party questions; but rather such as 
vitally concern the financial and commercial 
interests of the country as well as the honor of 
its flag. The late elections show that the 
people have. no blind devotion to the oy 400 


|. lican party as such, and that they will support 


it-or reject it upon its merits and the wistom 
or tle reverse of its measures, They demand 
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gress shall be as strong to legislate wisely. 
The people are in no mood to be trifled with or 
have their public interests sacrificed for polit- 
ical hobbies or partisan ends. The Republican 
members of Congress will do well to bear this 
factin mind, Power brings its responsibilities, 


THE question of currency reform is now s0 
prominent a subject of thought that Congress 
is likely to be deluged with a great variety of 
memorials, each proposing a specific set of 
measures and all asking for some action in the 
premises. Many of the members have, doubt- 
less, prepared bills which they intend to sub- 
mit for consideration at an early date. There 
will be no lack of proposals and schemes for 
the purpose of enlighteuing Congress as to the 
best thing to be done. It strikes us that the 
appointment of a joint committee, composed 
of the ablest men of both houses, to whom 
all such memorials, plans, and  Dills 
should be referred, and who should be 
directed to summon to their assistance, by 
way of counsel, the best theoretical and 
practical financial talent of the nation, charged 
with the duty of considering the whole subject 


_and reporting thereon at as early a date as 


practicable, would be a timely and wise course 
on the part of Congress. Such a committee 
ought to be able to comprehend the full di- 
mensions of the problem, and out of the mass 
of suggestions and ideas offered by its own 
members or made by others to fix upon a 
policy that will be best for the people. It 
would be likely to have more wisdom than all 
the members of Congress put together if act- 
ing ina hap-hazard way. The question is one 
of such prime importance that it deserves to be 
considered by a joint committee of the two 
houses, with no other task on hand, rather 
than be left to any standing committee of either 
house. The appointment of such a committee 
would be a promising step toward the end. 


JupcE Davis, in imposing a fine of two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars on John Graham, William 
Fullerton, ond W. O. Bartlett, and in sternly re- 
buking though not fining Elihu Root, Willard 
Bartlett, and William Edelsten, for contempt of 
court in presenting to the Court of Oyer and 
‘Terminer, of this city, an improper paper in the 
recent trial of Tweed, because calling in ques- 
tion the candor and impartiality, and hence the 
competency of Judge Davis to try the case, has 
taught these gentlemen, and, indeed, the whole 
bar a lesson which ought not to be speedily 
forgotten. His masterly analysis of the pa- 
per shows that its object was to intimi- 
date him from the bench after the case 
had been called for trial, and in the event 
of failure to gain this end, to suggest 
to the jury that his position was one of bias 
against the prisoner. This made the presenta- 
tion of the paper a contempt of court, and 
Judge Davis has simply done right in properly: 
rebuking and punishing its authors, We trust 
that the example thus promptly furnished, in 
a manner alike dignified and stern, will need no 
repetition. The conduct of Judge Davis in 
administering justice to the Tammany rascals 
has won for him golden opinions, while the 
little sermon which he preached “bn the ethics 
proper for an advocate was worth more than 
the same words from a hundred pulpits. How 
clear these diamonds: 

‘“‘ While counsel are under solemn obligations 
toward their clients to do everything in their 
power consistent with their duty to their own 
consciences and to the laws of their country, 
they are under no obligations to keep bad faith 
with their consciences and to trample under 
foot the respect for the tribunals, under the 
maintenance of which their existence as coun- 
selors depend. I think no lawyer is justified, 
under any circumstances, in committing an 
actin the course of his defense of any case 
whatever which renders him justly amenable 
at the bar even of bis own conscience for that 
act. . . . I ask you, young gentlemen, to 
remember that good faith with a client never 
can justly require bad faith in your own con- 
sciences, and however good a thing it may be 
to be known as successful and great lawyers, it 
is even a better thing to be known as honest 
lawyers.” 


Dr. Futon objects to open communion be- 
canse, as he says, it aggravates the natural 
antruthfulness of men. If this be true, it is 
fearful to think of the stories which Dr. Fulton 
might have told if he had been a close commun- 
tst. It is well known that he is one of the 
straitest of his sect on that subject; yet with 
all that powerful influence operating to keep 
him inthe ways of accuracy, we grieve to say 
that he frequently deviates. Here for instance, 
4s what he says in parting with Mr. Frederick 
aunders, the excellent gentleman who has 
fately withdrawn from the Christian in the 

World, taking with.him.the. single element of 
sespectability which that journal has hitherto. 


“possessed. Mr, Saunders is a member of the 
eHanson-plece Baptist Church. Says Dr. Ful- 
ton: : 





that a party so strong in both houses,of Con- 





Pentecost’s preaching, he declared himself an 
Open, Communionist, but promised not to 
propagate his heresy, and to conform in his 
practice tothe rules of the church. His siletice 
on the subject was never broken except at the 
time when Dr. Pentecost’s resignation was pre- 
sented. Then, in the presence of a vestry 
full:of people, he frankly.avowed himself in 
full sympathy with his pastor in his views 
about open communion. The speech was re- 
ported in the Brooklyn papers, and Dr. 
Fulton can discover, if he will examine 
their files, that, instead of remonstrating 
against Dr. Pentecost’s departure, he ex. 
pressly endorsed it. Since that time his 
opinions have not changed. It will, therefore, 
be observed that Dr. Fulton in this case says 
the thing that is not. We do not wish to insist, 
jn any hypereritical spirit, that the eminent 
pastor of the Hansom-place church should al- 
ways confine himself to the truth. That, in- 
deed, would be requiring altogether too much; 
more, we are convinced, than he could easily 
perform. We would only suggest that he should 
be careful not to make statements which every- 
body knows to be the reverse of true. There is 
in this region a vulgar prejudice in favor of 
veracity which must sometimes be conciliated. 
We know that to aman like Dr. Fulton, of a 
genius untamed and of a piety that disdains 
trammels, such a prejudice may often seem very 
unreasonable and annoying; nevertheless it 
exists, and it may be well. sometimes, as a 
mere matter of vulgar expediency, to 
to pay some heed to it. I¢ is quite possible 
that a little attention to the matter would so 
favorably impress the people of Brooklyn that 
the vacant spaces in the Hanson Place church 
would be filled; and that the pew rental of the 
society, which, we understand, has been re- 
duced by about one half since the resignation 
of Dr. Pentecost, would be brought back to 
the old figures. Just why a man of Mr. Saun- 
ders’s self-respect has withdrawn from Dr. Ful 
ton’s paper, he has not informed us, but we 
can surmise. 





THE resignation of bis pastorate by the Rey. 
William Adams, D.D., of the Madison Square 
Presbyterian church, in this city, vacates a 
pulpit which has been filled with power and 
honor for almost forty years. Dr. Adams has 
long been one of the foremost men.in the Pres- 
byterian Church. In the New School body he 
was always a leader; he was among the strong- 
est advocates of reunion, and in the councils of 
the Reunited Churck he has borne an influen- 
tial part. Dr. Adams was never a radical. 
Caution, gentleness, and suavity are among his 
leading traits, and by these he has endeared 
himself to his own congregation and has gained 
for himself a good degree amoug bis brethren 
in all parts of the country. As a thinker he 
has not been ambitious to distinguish himself 
by any daring speculations. Though a member 
of the New School body, he stood during the 
separation very near the line which separated 
thé New from the Old. As  préacher he is, 
however, justly celebrated. His careful and 
elegant rhetoric, his warm’ feeling, his graceful 
and dignified action in the pulpit have made 
him among the most popular of Presbyterian 
pulpit orators. The position to which he has 
been called, that of professor of sacred rhetoric 
in the Union Theological Seminary in this city, 
will afford him an ample field for the exercise 
of his best gifts. There is a rumor that his 
pulpit will be filled by the Rey. J. T. Duryea, 
D.D. If this should turn out to be true, the 
people of Madison Square will have no reason 
to complain; but there will be a great vacancy 
in Brooklyn. 


OvR readers know that the Palestine Explor- 
ation Society has now been at work for one 
season in the region beyond Jordan. A district 
of six hundred square miles has been carefully 
triangulated. and mapped on the scale adopted 
by the English, who are at work in Western 
Palestine. The commander, Licut. Steever, has 
just returned to this country on business con- 
nected with the further prosecution ef the 
work, and is enthusiastic about its importance 
and feasibility. A volume of reports of the 
work is just published, containing among other 
things excellent figures, now first accurately 
published, of the celebrated but. puzzling Ha- 
math hieroglyphics. It does not contain, how- 
ever, the later reports of the field. operations, 
nor Professor Paine’s very important identi- 
fication of Mount Pisgah, whose locality was 
never before known. We trust this most im- 
portant paper may soon be published. The 
Society feels very severely the’pressure of these 
hard times; and appeals to the ‘public for in- 
-stant support, without which its investigations 
must cease, A meeting will be ‘held in Associ- 
ation Hall, New York, on Friday. evening, of 
this week, under the auspices of the American 





Geographical Society, to promote the explor-. 


ation of Palestine. ili toe yisgiw als yf ¢ 
|... Bishop White’s Prayer Book, from whieh 
Bishop Cummins is goftig” to organize his uew: 


THE, INDEPENDENT. 


Now, the facts are that when Mr. Saunders 
‘joined the Hanson-place church, under Dr. 


on all sacredotal questions; but there is even 
in this precious ointment: one little fly.. The 
Order for the Vigitation of the Sick contains 
the rubric of the. English Book of Common 
Prayer, in which the doctrine of sacramental 
absolution is plainly taught and upon which 
the movement of the Ritualists to institute the 
confessional in England mainly rests. The first 
' thing for Bishop Cummins to do, then, will be 
to revise his own Prayer Book. 


-...We have hitherto preserved absolute 
silence in reference to certain unpleasant 
rumors affecting Plymouth church, Brooklyn. 
We are compelled by the action of two other 
churches calling Plymouth church to account 
for alleged irregularities to break our resolu- 
tion, but only so far as to publish the official 
communications which have passed between 
the churches concerned. The technical ques- 
tion involved is one which can better be settled 
by the recognized ecclesiastical authorities than 
by an undenominational paper like ours, 

...-The Canons of the Episcopal Church 
provide that in case a bishop abandons the 
communion of the church the standing com- 
mittee of the diocese shall make certificate of 
the fact to the senior bishop, and unless with- 
in six months the facts alleged in the certificate 
concerning his departure from the church are 
proved to be false he shall be deposed from the 
ministry. This is what will happen to Bishop 
Cummins. 


--»-A mad chemist and poet in England has 
published 2 poem whieh he entitles ‘“‘ Chemist- 
ianity,”’ and a note shows that he is quite 
proud of his title, though he is not certain but 
it would be better spelled ‘Chymistianity,”’ 
The critic of The Atheneum is crucl enough to 
suggest that his title would be more appropriate 
still if spelled ‘‘ Chemistinanity” or ‘“‘ Chemist- 
insanity.” 


,++-1t was reported inthe Methodist Preach- 
ers’ Meeting a week ago last Monday that the 
numerical returns for 1873 would show a falling 
off of members, roughly estimated at 20,000. 
The report caused some stir among the wide- 
awake bretbren in that meeting, and promises 
to reopen the discussion concerning the de- 
cline of Methodism. 

....The Pall Mall Gczette thinks that the 
Canadian ministry, 1n resigning, to avoid a vote 
of censure, were guilty of cowardice, and that 
they ought to be investigated just the same as 
if they bad not resigned. 

.... There is a ‘* Wesleyan Fire Insurance 
Company”? in England. Whether the com- 
pany insures against losses by Wesleyan fire ex- 
clusively we do not know. 

...-The Roman Catholics are about estab- 


lishing a university in England, with Monsignor 
Capel as rector. 





Religions Intelligence, 


....Bishop Cummins has addressed a circular 
eletter to ministers and laymen who are or who 
may have been members of the Episcopay 
Church, notifying them that on Tuesday, De- 
cember 2d, a meeting will be held at Associa- 
tion Hall, in this city, at 10 o’clock P.m., to or- 
ganize an Episcopal church on the basis of the 
Prayer Book of 1785. The meeting, he says, 
‘sis to organize, and not to discuss the expedi- 
ency of organizing suchachurch.”” What re- 
sponse he will have to his summons we do not 
know. The Low Church clergymen of Philadel- 
phia, twenty-one in number, have issued a card, 
in which they say that they have heard of Bishop 
Cummins’s project “with profound sorrow,’’ 
that ‘“‘they have no sympathy with this meas- 
ure,’’ and that ‘it does not represent the views 
and feelings of Evangelical men.’’ On the other 
hand, Ze Episcopalian, which is published in 
Philadelphia, and which will be Bishop Cum- 
mins’s organ, if he should have need of an or- 
gan, publishes letters from two Evangelical 
clergymen—one of them an anonymous writer, 
who is vouched for by the editor as ‘‘ one of 
the oldest and most experienced. ministers of 
our church,” avd the other the Rev. Kingston 
Goddard, of Staten Island—both of whom ap- 
plaud the Bishop’s movement, though neither 
of them promises to follow him. The Episcopa- 
lian says : 
‘*A minister of our church who bas means of 
knowing the subject has assured us that he 
can name ve clergymen of our church 
pone me — @ movement — —_ 
oO parishes would 
ry on the other hand, we know ikity who aay, 
they would join in such a movement if their 
ministers would lead the way. So the parties 
sit, looking at each. other, sighing and embar- 
rassed, like two lovers, both afraid to make any 
advances and for the other to give 
some sign. But where hearts are fixed upon 
“and attuned to one object something usually 
“occurs to bring them together.” — ' 

The vestry of Dr. Oheney’s church, in Chicago, 
‘has passed resolutious, in which thoy say that 





| they “ bavelearned with profound sensibility of. 
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Cummins; adding that they recognize in the 
action the result of a conviction, in which they 
share, ‘“‘that the only adequate remedy for the 
Romish tendencies now pervading [the Episeo- 
pal] Church is to be found in a thorough and 
systematic revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer”; and finally pledging “to Bishop Cum- 
mins our prayers, our sympathy, and all practi- 
cal co-operation in the effort to unite an evans | 
gelical pulpit with a scriptural liturgy and 
with a moderate episcopacy.” Thus the 
campaign for the inauguration ofa new sect 
is fairlylaunched. We are sorry for the bigot- 
ty which has produced it and we are not hope- 
ful as to its issue. 


....The Rey. Hugh O. Pentecost, the brother 
of the late pastor of Hanson Place Baptist 
chureh, in Brooklyn, has inaugurated in the 
City of Churches a new religious movement. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Pentecost was 
forced to withdraw from the Baptist church at 
Rockville, L.I., and that through the unkind 
offices of Dr. Fulton and others of the same 
kidney he has been prevented from forming 
engagements with other Baptist churches which 
would otherwist have called him. He has thus 
been driven out of the Baptist Church, and has 
been compelled, if he would preach the Gospel, 
to make a place for himself outside his denom- 
ination. The Central Hall, in Brooklyn, was 
well filled last Sunday by an interested audi: 
ence, who listened to his explanation of the 
movement, and to addresses from his brother, 
the Rev. George F. Pentecost, and other prom- 
inent clergymen of Brooklyn and New York. 
‘“‘ The Church of the People’ is to be undenom- 
inational, with no creed but the Bible. Mr. 
Pentecost is a young man of talent and high 
character, and is destined, we think, to doa good 
work in Brooklyn. 


...- THE following communication was sent 
to Plymouth church by the Church of the Pil- 
grims and the Clinton-avenue Congregational 
church, 3rooklyn. 

Brookiyn, November 8th, 1873. 
To the Fastor and Members of Plymouth Church, 

Brooklyn, New York: 

DEAR BRETHREN:—F or many years we, as Con- 
gregational churches, have dwelt in hearty fel- 
lowship with’ you, meeting with you gladly in 
conferences and councils, interchanging mem- 
bers with you, as these have chanced to change 
their residence, and manifesting in all ways, on 
whatever opportunity, our cordial Christian 
confidence and regard. 

We have done this in the belief that you, as a 
Fs _ halé_end. ta t oli i 
and were solicitous with us to honor sud mith: 
tain, in- your internal discipline, the interests 
and the law of Christian purity. 

Itis now publicly reported, without contra- 
diction, that at a meeting of your church, prop- 
erly convened and numerously attended, held 
on the evening of October 3ist, you voted, by a 
large majority, to drop from the roll of your 
membership, without examination and without 
censure, a member of the church present in the 
meeting, against whom specific and serious 

es were known to be pending, which had 
been presented by a brother in the church, 
which had deen accepted by the committee of 
the church, and of which the accused had been 
duly’ notified — charges vitally affecting the 
Christian character of the accused, if they 
should be proven and unexplained, and intimate- 
ly connected with the good name of your pas- 
tor, if any attempt were made to rebut them 
by pleading that the statements charged as 
aianders were irene by facts—that you 
did this upon the ground, as stated in your 
preamble, that the accused member had 
* abandoned his connection with the church 
by prolonged absence from alf its services 
and ordinances,’’ and that your tor, in ad- 
vocating this action, declared, in substance, 
the church acquiescing, that the Plymouth 
church “is not and never has been, like man 
of the New England Congregational churches’’; 
that one of its two prominent principles has 
been “that the door of entrance to it should be 
as large as humauity,” and the other “that the 
door of emission from it should be as large as 
necessity’; and that the policy adopted by the 
church has been, when a charge of wrong-doing 
was made against a member, and the case was 
thought one which, if pursued, would turn the 
church from its great Gospel work, for the ex- 
amiving committee to go to the accused and 
| advise him quictly to withdraw from the 
church. 

The policy is here, as we understand it, dis- 
tinctly avowed, as baving been deliberately 
adopted and pursued, and as therefore proper 
to be applied to the exciting and prominent 
case at that moment before the church, of 
avoiding the thorough investigation of com- 
plaints charging members of the church with 
unchbristian conduct, by requesting the accused, 
if there should seem occasion for the accusa- 
tion, to withdraw from the church, without 
censure, in anticipation of such investigation. 

This is not a withdrawal of watch and disci- 
pline on the part of the church, for the sake of 
relieving innocent persons, suspected of no 
moral delinquency, from obligations which to 
them have come to seem burdensome. 

It is not even represented as a hazardous, but 
a semiaey necessary be ee adopted re- 
luctantly, in some extreme and exceptional 
case, the prosecution of which might be attend- 
ed with peculiar embarrassments. 

It is announced as a prevailing policy of the 
Cburch,. amounting, with inevitable force, toa 
definite and permanent abandonment by it of 
that duty of watchfulness over its members 
‘which involves. 9 careful and ample investiga- 
tion when proof is offered of their uncbristian 
conducf, with such subsequent and remedial 


church work 9s. the . may demand and the 
* an the Spirit of God oint out. 
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it never is pleasant to encounter—is directly 
subversive of all true Christisn discipline ; 

That it is tnjust to those aggrieved by an- 
other’s wrong-doing, as denying them. the op- 
portunity to make his guilt manifest, and 
shielding him from*the public condemnation 
which is often to them their only reparation ; 

That it is ae even to the person 
accused, as tending to diminish his sense of 
his guilt, while withdrawing from him those 
Christian processes of remonstrance, rebuke, 
and, if he be obdurate, of final excision from 
the Church, under censore, the fruit of which 
mag be to lead him to repentance ; 

at it is injurious to the Church, whose 
Christian wisdom is developed, whose patience 
is exercised, whose sense of the beauty and the 
obligation of righteousness is re-enforced, and 
whose fair fame is vindicated by the carerui, 
considerate, and prayerful exercise of its power 
of discipline ; 

That it is injurious to the wold, which is en- 
couraged and almost justified in deriding the 
practical morality of the Char a, and exalting 
in contrast its own societies, wl ich, at least, ex- 
pel unworthy members ; 

That it is, most of all, injwious to Christ, 
whose law for the treatment of the trespassing 
brother, contained in the eighteenth chapter of 
Matthew, it distinctly disregards; whose spirit 
it represents as o-.e of fear, not of wisdom, 
love, and of a sov .d mind ; and whose name it 
dishonors in the Louse of his friends. 

It seems to us to offer opportunity and posi- 
tive inducement to the flagrant transgressor of 
whatever rules of morality or religion to evade 
all scrutiny and censure by the Church, by 
simply absenting himself, without reason given, 
from its services and communion—an act which 
constitutes of itself an offense, instead of oper- 
ating to palitate another. 

Such a course of action appears to us espe- 
cially untimely and especially dangerous when 
the sin alleged is against the good name of a 
minister of Christ, in whose undimmed repute 
tor pu:'‘y ef life the whole Church has an in- 
terest, inst whom circumstantial and dam- 
aging statements are alleged to have been made 
by the member whom the Church thus puts be- 
yond its reach, concerning whom suspicion is 
almost sure to be increased by such an apparent 
avoidance of duty, and where the proper o 
portunity to vindicate his name is certainly 
sacrifi 

But such a course must be always untimely, 
always davgerous, without warrant in the 
Word, without support of Christian wisdom, 
and involving tendencies that can be only pro- 
litic of evil. 

We are impressed with the conviction that 
credit cannot properly be given to the letters 
dimissory of a church which adopts and avows 
such a policy; that even its unchallenged 
members will Jose the claim which grows out 
of their membership to the confidence of other 
Christians and churches, so long as the church 
with which they are connected distinctly repu- 
diates its prime obligation to watch over their 
purity, to investigate its evidence when it is as- 
sailed, and to publicly fegiare, ae oounees 
a maa st ww o 
course, the ‘church “brings ‘Riscredit ape he 
communion with which it is associated and 
does great wrong to the whole Christian broth- 
erhood. 

And we feel that we, as related and neighbor- 
ing Congregational churches, are not at liberty 
before our own consciences or before the Mas- 
ter and Judge of all to remain silent when a 
policy is avowed which impresses us as 80 novel, 
so unscriptural, so dangerous in its present ap- 
plication, and so demoralizing that we cannot 
continue in unquestioning fellowship with any 
church which accepts and declares it. 

In remembrance, therefore, of the pleasant re- 
lations which bave so long subsisted between 
us, in the hope that there may be explanations 
by you which will cast a new and welcome light 
on the position which you have ‘assumed, or 
that you may be moved by our re ntations 
to revise your late action, and adopt a course 
more in harmony with the law of Christ and 
with the common usage of our churches, we 
earnestly invite you, by your pastor and a com- 
mittee, to meet with us, in private conference, 
at your own lecture-room, as speedily as possi- 
ble, on such a day as you may appoint, that we 
may more fully ascertain from yourselves the 
nature and the reason of the action which you 
have taken, and may more largely present to 
you the effect of that action, as now understood, 
on your own church and on its relations to 
those hitherto associated with it. 

We do this, brethren, not as assuming the 
slightest authority over you or seeking in the 
least to invade the prerogatives which are as 
dear to us as to you. é do it in the exercise 
of tbat fraternal right whieh always accompa- 
nies fraternal culm, and which is, there- 
fore, vitally involved in ourfellowship with you. 
We do it in accordance with the evident and 
perennial principle essential to Congregation- 
alism, which is correctly and clearly stated in 
your Church Manual, published by vote of the 
church in 1854, that Congregational churches 
“may admonish each other in case of heresy, 
lax discipJine, or any scandalous offense.”? 

We do it in absolute kinduesg of spirit, but 
under the deepest convictions of duty, believ- 
ing that you, however unconsciously, are im- 
periling the name, the influence, and the future 
of all our churches; that you are giving the 
sanction of your Jarge numbers and prominert 
position to measures and a policy which will re- 
coil, with injurious effect, on your own fame 
and Christian power, and which will work a 
eure disaster wherever applied; that you are 
leaving a palpable blight on the name of your 
pastor, by seeming to shrink from that inves- 
tigation which the man accused of slanders 
against him distinctly ing opr, ey ; that you are 
doing essential disbonor to the Lord himeelf, 
by representing his kingdom on earth asa pro- 
miscuous and casual society, without cohesion 
or law, out of which any offender ge | > at 
any moment, whatever his offense, ttout re- 


sistance and without rebuke. 
Brethren, in face of an error so vital and 
vast. and so threatening in its uen: 


we cannot be'silent. We are donsteiined 46 
ask this interview with you. And we must 
further request that, if no essentially different 
state of facts from that which now a: and 
which’ has been above recited 5 be pre- 
sented by your committee, in the conference 
which we seek; if your recent action is to re- 

, en it to Us, > energetic i 


“St evn your own 


riment and bad le to every other—the 
m exampl very oe dines 


fathers, in calling a properly representative 
council of the Cogreeationall 

country, to which your recent action, with the 
genera ower of discipline involved in it, shall 
besubmitted, and by which you shall be ad- 
vised on your duty inthe matter, and we on 
our further fellowship with you. 

We are brethren, with affectionate recollec- 
— and earnest prayers for your Christian 
welfare, 

Yours for the faith and order of the Gospel, 


RICHARD 8. STORRS, Pastor. 
Ricwarp P. Buck, 

ARCHIBALD BAXTER, 
Dwieut JOHNSON Committee of 
Josuua M. Van Corr, }the Church of 
Ex1 Myaatt, Junior, the Pilgrims. 

Water T. Hatox, 

Lucien BiRDsEYE, 


WM. IVES BUDINGTON, Pastor. 


ALFRED 8. BARNES, 
James W. ELWELL, 
HarRveyY B. SPELMAN, 


Committees of 
Tuomas 8. THORP, the Clinton- 
Avaustvs F. Lrssy, ave, Church, 


FLaMEN B. CANDLER, 
CaLvin C. WOOLWORTH, 


Ata meeting of Plymouth Church, held Nov. 
26th, the following resolution was passed in re- 
ply to the above communication: 


‘* Whereas, This church has received a letter 
from the Church of the Pilgrims and the Clin- 
ton-avenue Congregational Church, asking for 
a conference concerning the alleged lax disci- 
pline of this church ; and 

“« Whereas, This letter, confessedly based on 
public report merely, expresses a settled con- 
viction that this church is in error, ‘vital and 
vast’ ; that we have done essential dishonor to 
the Lord himself; that our policy is ‘ unscrip- 
tural and demoralizing’ ; that such action as the 
letter accuses us of taking ‘ must be always un- 
timely, always dangerous, without warrant in 
the Word, without support of Christian wis- 
dom, and involving tendencies that can be only 
prolific of evil; and 

Whereas, Besides this prejudgment of thecase, 
the letter distinctly threatens us with a with- 
drawal of fellowship ; therefore, 

“ Resolved, That, while we cherish as sacred 
the remembrance of many years of harmonious 
co-operation in Christian work and worship 
with the Church of the Pilgrims and the Clin- 
ton-avenue Congregational Church, and should 
look with great pain upon anything which 
threatened to disturb the peace and love 
that have hitherto existed between us, 
the circumstances recited leave us no alter- 
native but to decline the proposed conference. 
While this church is, in the words of her Man- 
ual (Rule 1), ‘an independent ecclesiastical body, 
and in matters of doctrine, order, and discipline 
‘amenable to no other organization,’ she will, never- 
theless, in the words of the a Manual (Rule 

py Sovtand ta ather Ff re- 
celve from them that féllowshtn, altin ond ante 
ance which the laws of Christ require.’ In accord- 
ance with these, her immemorial declarations, 
Plymouth charch is at all times ready to be ad- 
vised and admonished by sister churches, ac- 
cording to the ancient, approved, Congregation- 
al, Christian method, ning with proper in- 
quiry into facts, and proceeding through suc- 
cessive steps of mutual explanation and discus- 
sion to the final —— of opinion, includ- 
ing, if need be, admonition or censure. But 
Plymouth church is not ready to reverse this 
order, and submit first to censure, secondly to ar- 
gument, and afterward to a request for the facts. 
© Resolved, That the clerk of this church be 
instructed to send to the Church of the Pilgrims 
and to the Clinton-avenue Co tional 
Church copies of this preamble and resolutions.” 





Washington. 


Wasurneron, D. C., Noy. 29th, 1878. 

THE new Congress commences its first 
session under peculiar and somewhat trying 
circumstances. The fall elections have re, 
sulted intdiminished Republican majorities 
and in some states in actual defeat; and it 
is impossible to deny that the conduct of the 
last Congress had much to do with those 
results. The people, therefore, look with 
uncommon interest to the new Con- 
gress, and expect that it will be mind- 
ful of the rebukes of the last three 
months. The difficulties of the Adminis- 
tration are serious; for, while the party 
in power is somewhat unpopular, the Goy- 
ernment finds itself compelled to increase 
its receipts in some way to meet the current 
expenses. Increased taxation at a time like 
this will not increase the popularity of the 
party majority in Congress; yet it is the 
honest way to pay debts. Propositions for 
increased taxation are already numerous. 
One of them to increase the tax on whiskey 
and tobacco will be more easy to bear than 
the others. There ‘is talk, however, of re- 
storing the duty on tea and coffee. 

A plausible scheme is. urged by some of 
the Southern and Western members. They 
argue that the receipts from taxes will be 
sufficient in ordinary times to meet ordina- 
ry expenditures, and that all that is needed 
is a little “inflation” to tide over the pres- 
ent financial depression., They,.therofore, 
urge that taxation be not increased; but that 
the Secretary be authorized to go on (as he 
\.is now doing) using the reserve greénbacks 








hte Nowldatse the cufrent. expenses of the | 


Government, and, if it shall be found neces- 
sary, that he shall have power to increase 
the forty-four million of so-called ‘“‘ re- 
serves” to one hundred millions! This is 
expansion; but itis advocated by a very 
large number of members. The fact is that 
the expansion of the currency is urged in & 
dozen ways. One plan is the issuing of alarge 
amount of curreney bonds, at a low rate 
of interest; another is for the Government 
to lend the Northern Pacific and the Texas 
Pacific Railroads each fifty millions of 
bonds, at a low rate of interest and ex- 
changeable at will for currency. This 
scheme would combine a vast array of tal- 
ent in its support. The lobby in its favor 
might prove irresistible; for the friends of 
both roads and of expansion in Congress are 
very powerful, not to speak of outside in- 
fluences. 

I have not alluded to the various schemes 
for the construction of canals and freight 
railroads. The party which has the ma- 
jority in both branches of Congress must 
be circumspect, or it will commit many 
serious blunders, with so many temptations 
surrounding it. 

To-day it looks as if the Cuban difficult- 
ies had been arranged so as to avoid war; 
and yet no one can tell what. may be 
in store for us in tbat respect. Should 
there be a war with Spain, it is regard- 
ed here a8 certain that the taxes will be 
largely increased” and at least a hundred 
mnillions will be added to the currency. 
Members prominent in the finance commit- 
tees of Congress openly assert this, and there 
can be no doubt of its truth, With the 
present financial depression, the temptation 
to start business and speculation anew by in- 
flation could not be resisted, with a war on 
our hands and the necessity of borrowing 
three or four hundred millions for war ex- 
penses. 

There is no disposition among Congress- 
men, whether Democrats or Republicans, to 
criticise the conduct of the Administration 
in regard to the ‘‘ Virginius” affair. That 
Mr. Fish has managed the negotiations cred- 
itably and ably is generally admitted. He 
has always been uppopular with fillibusters 
and the Cuban “patriots” who cluster on 
the steps of our large hotels, and it is honor- 
able to him that he hasbeen. A. cabinet 
officer who is popular with ‘‘ pirates” 
is scarcely fit for his place. There 
are # few Republicans, and some of 
them are men of ability, who do not fully 
agree to Mr. Fish’s interpretation of inter. 
national law; and yet, ifthe controversy is 
concluded and the “ Virginius” is surren- 
dered, there will be very little debate on the 
subject. If the surrender of the fillibuster- 
ing vessel should result in the overthrow of 
the Spanish Republic, then we may look for 
excited debate and trenchant criticism of 
the State Department. It is well known 
here that Mr. Sumner, Mr. Schurz, Mr. Ed- 
mands, and other senators sympathize 
strongly with the Castelar ministry and do 
not entirely approve of the peremptory de- 
mands made upon the Spanish Govern- 
ment. But five-sixths of Congress and the 
country will stand by the Government in 
the course it has taken. 

The decision of the United States Court 
in the Credit Mobilier suit, at Hartford, is 
a victory of the C. M. Company, and the 
best lawyers in Congress last winter stated 
that a suit brought in a respectable 
court could have no _ other result. 
The country may as well understand that 
when Congress, through lobbying or other- 
wise, makes impxoper grants to corpor- 
ations the courts cannot rectify the evil. 
Take the case of the Pacific Mail 8. 8. 
Company. Congress voted it an enormous 
subsidy of a round million perannum. The 
Company has done nothing since but gamble 
its property away. The line has been thor- 
oughly mismanaged ; yet there is no help 
for it. Congress, under the skillful manipu- 
lation of the lobby, voted the subsidy and 
agreed tocontinue it for a term of years. 
If the people will not compel their repre- 
sentatives to be honestand properly mindful 
of their interests, the courts can do noth- 
ing. Nor will it do always for Congress to 

lay violent hands upon existing  corpor- 
ations, for in this way the innocent are 


punished with the guilty. It can-and ought | Lo 
to legislate wisely for the present and ‘the |; 
fature, avd learn from experience to avoid 


the blunders of the pests... DOW Be. 
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BEARING IN MIND THE FACT that the new 
Elastic Truss retains the rupture under all 
circumstances and is worn with entire ease 
and comfort night and ves till a perfect and 
permanent cure is effected, it is not surpris- 
ing that few other Trusses are now used. 
This Truss is sent by mail anywhere and 
circulars supplied free by The Elastic Truss 


Co., No. 88 roadway, . ¥. City. 


Tue best ‘‘ Elastic Truss” in the world 
is now sold by Pomeroy & Co.,:744 Broad- 
way, N. Y., for three dollars. Write to 
them for full particulars. 
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Surerca, Exastic Srockines, for en 
larged veins, and Supporting Belts, of best 
quality, at Pommroy’s, 744 Broadway, N. Y. 


TETTER, Salt Rbeum, Scald Head, etc., will 
certainly yield to the great alterative effects 


of the VEGETINE. 
cn 


SYMPTOMS OF LIVER COMPLAINT 


A SALLOw or yellow color of skin or yel- 
lowish brown spots on face and other parts 
of body; dullness and drowsiness, with fre- 
quent headache; dizziness, bitter or bad 
taste in the mouth, dryness of throat and 
internal heat; palpitation ; in many cases a 
dry, teasing cough, with sore throat; un 
steady appetite, raising of food, choking 
sensation in throat; distress, heaviness, 
bloated or full feeling about stomach and 
sides, pain in sides, back, or breast and 
about shoulders; colic, pain and soreness 
through bowels, with heat; constipation, al- 
ternating with diarrhea; piles, flatulence, 
nervousness, coldness of extremities; rush 
of blood to head, with symptoms of apo- 
plexy, numbness of limbs, especially at 
night; cold chills, alternating with hot 
flashes ; kidney and urinary difficulties; dull- 
ness, low spirits, unsociability, and gloomy 
forebodings. Only afew of above symp- 
toms likely to be.present at one time. All 
who use Dr. Pierce’s Alt. Ext., or Golden 
Medical Discovery, for Liver Complaint and 
its complications are loud in its praise. 





A CURE OF LIVER DISEASE. 


Rusk, Texas, May 10th, 1878. 
Dr. R. V. Perce: 

Dear Sir: —My wife last year at this time 
was confined to her bed with Chronic Lives 
Disease. I had one of the best doctors te 
see her, and he gave her up to die; when ]} 
came upon some of your medicine. ) 
bought one bottle and commenced giving it. 
She then weighed 82 lbs. Now she weighs 
140 Ibs. and is robust and hearty. She has 
taken eight bottles in all, so you see I am 
an advocate for your Medicines. 

Wm. MEazeE.. 


ooo 
TOUR TO EGYPT AND PALESTINE 


Messrs. Coox, Son & JENKINS, the En- 
glish excursionists, announce two parties 
from New York to Egypt and Palestine 
and back. 

‘The first will leave January 8d, and take 
a most extensive tour through Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, Palestine, Egypt and go up the 
Nile as far as the first Cataract. 

The cost for the entire Tour, Hotel Ex- 
penses, Traveling Guides, etc., will be 
$1,060 gold. 

The second party will sail January 24th, 
and visit the same points as the first, except 
up the Nile. Price $825 gold. 

Quite a numberof Americans are going 
to Egypt and Palestine this winter under 
Cook, Son & Jenkins’s arrangements, which 
are of the completest character. 

Full particulars can be obtained by calling 
on or addressing them at 262 Broadway, 
New York. 
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A Morner’s HEALTH HER CAPITAL.— 
Many a mother sacrifices her health, which 
is of more importance to her family than 
her husband’s capital is to his business, by 
prolonged toil at the sewing machine. To 
avoid this, let her purchase a Willcox & 
Gibbs Sewing Machine and learn how to 
use it. 








THe Yourtn’s Companton, of Boston, isa 
thoroughly wide-awake paper, having among 
its contributors such writers as De 
Mille, Dr. I. I. Hayes, Edward leston, 
uisa M, Alcott, Sophie May, 3 Re- 

Harding Davis, and Louise 


becca v 
Chandler Moulton: “No writers more attrac 
penta She 90 = no publication fot 
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CLOTHING. 

Messrs. FrezMAN & Burr are already 
well-known to our readers, This firm 
is one of the most successful in New 
York in its special line of business. 
It occupies an immense warehouse in the 
heart of the business portion of the city, 
aud it always keeps on hand an immense 
stock of ready-made clothing, gents’ fur- 
pishing goods, and every variety of ma- 
terial in the merchant tailor’s line. 

In the Custom Department, besides their 
very large city trade, Messrs. Freeman & 
Burr have devised a system of ‘‘ Country 
Orders,” by which any person, in any part 
of the country, can select his own material 
from @ variety of samples, measure himself 
as accurately as if he were personally under 
the tailor’s hands, and obtain all the cloth- 
ing he may require at New York prices and 
in New York styles. 

This business already extends over every 
part of the United States and Canada, and 
in an experience extending over several 
years and including thousands of orders 
there have been almost no Cases of dissat- 
isfaction. The system, in fact, places the 
most distant customer on the same footing 
as the city residert. All that our readers 
have to do is to send their names to FREE- 
man & Burr, 138 and 140 Fulton Street, 
New York, and they will receive, free of 
charge, an envelope containing fashion 
charts, rules for self-measure, tape-rule, 
samples, order-blanks, and full instructions 
in every point. Satisfaction is guaranteed; 
so there is no danger of misunderstanding 
or mistake. 

Ee 


ADVERTISING. 





No other weekly newspaper in the 
country is so extensively patronized with 
advertising as THe INDEPENDENT, as our 
loaded columngalways show. But in our 
large 82-page sheet (this week 36) we have 
ample room for good reading to meet the 
wants of all. We have the best evidence 
from the oldest advertisers that this journal 
is highly appreciated as a medium through 
which to communicate with the public. 
THe INDEPENDENT is largely taken by a 
class who are able to supply themselves 
with both the comforts and _ luxuries 
of life, and we know that our read- 
ers constantly consult our advertising 
columns in relation to business matters. 
And here let us suggest that, when letters 
are sent here and elsewhere in answer to 
advertisements, the writer should always 
state where—é. ¢., in what paper—the adver- 
tisement was seen. We hear it often stated 
that special and prompt attention is always 
given to this class of letters, for they usually 
**mean business.” Our subscribers will 
please not forget this. 
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“FIRM AS A ROCK” 

is the announcement of the staunch and 
reliable ‘‘ Travelers, of Hartford,” which has 
paid over nineteen thousand claims under its 
general accident policies and is ready to 
pay more. It writes life policies on the 
safest and best plan extant, and is the only 
company issuing yearly policies insuring 
against death or disabling injury by acci- 
dents. This is the season when accidents 
are of frequent occurrence, and it would be 
well if every business man should secure a 
policy. 
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BARNUMS ELEPHANTS. 


THe young folks (all under seventy-five, 
we mean) could no more get along during 
this holiday month without Barnum to 
amuse them than without turkey or cran- 
berry for the inner man, Both are indis- 
pensable, and, very fortunately, we can 
have both. Our advertising columns con- 
tain Barnum’s bill of fare. 

rr ———_ 

Boots anpD SHors.—A poor article of 
ooots and shoes is dear at any price. Good, 
honest-made goods, at reasonable prices, are 
hard to get these times. Those in want 
should go to Richmond’s, 46 East Fourteenth 
street (Union Square), where they will find 
just what they want, and thank us for giv- 
ing them this information. 


a ————————— 

THe unprecedented sale of the Eureka 
Machine. Twist is. ted, for 
fact,that those who use it one will use no 
_ biker. 
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WILS0N SEWING MACHINE. 


Tas eunesethiterend sewing machine seems 
to be growing in popularity daily, as will be 
seen by the following facts communicated 
to us: 


“ This fall, at the St. Louis Fair, the Wil- 
son Shuttle Sewing Machine feceived two 
diplomas for best samples of work. At 
Jackson (Miss.) State Fair, held November 
10th, the Wilson Shuttle Sewing Machine 
received a GoLp Mxpau for the best sewing 
machine for general purposes, five silver 
medals, one solid silver cup, eight diplomas, 
and several cash premiums, which ‘vere all 
the premiums offered. At Macon (Ga.) State 
Fair, held October 27th, the Wilson Shuttle 
Sewing Machine was awarded two silver 
medals, five solid silver cups, one diploma, 
and cash premiums for the best sewing ma- 
chines and best work done on sewing 
machines. In all cases the premiums were 
hotly contested for by all of the first-class 
machines, especially the Singer, Wheeler & 
Wilson, and Howe.” 


The holidays are near at hand, and those 
in want of a “‘household treasure” should 
purchase one of these invaluable machines 
as a “love token” to any friend in need 
Reader, we are addressing you personally. 

There seems to be no limit to the sale of 
sewing machines. All the leading manu- 
facturers are producing them by thousands, 
and they are year after year steadily increas- 
ing their business. The ‘‘ Wilson” seems to 
be growing in public favor, and we are glad 
to say a good word for it to those in want 
of a good article in this line. 

oc 

Sprciat SALE oF Carpets sy FOSTER 
BROS., 309 Fulton street. 

With a determination to reduce our stock 
of CARPETS to the lowest possible point by 
the firet of January, we have adopted extra- 
ordinary measures to accomplish the result, 
having made such LARGE. REDUCTION 
on every kind and le of Carpet (marking 
them far below t value) as will insure a 
speedy. sale. 

Wer wish it distinctly understood that this 
is a SPECIAL SALE, and will continue only 
til pedaest 9 stock is exhausted, as it wilt be 


at PRESENT PRICES. FOSTER BROS, 


809 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 


I 

Doss the storm keep you from the lec- 
ture? Do the winter evenings seem long ? 
Have the old games become worn and lost 
their freshness ? Get now Avilude, or Game 
of Birds. No game has so happy a com- 
bination of keen enjoyment in its play with 
so much useful information conveyed b 
the beautiful pictures of Birds and their 
fine and correct description. Sent, post- 
peld, fer for fine cents, by West & Lee, 

ass. 





WE intend at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances to make our house the most 
popular place in this country for purchasing 
Carpets and Upholstery Goods. We invite all 
to examine our stock and prices. The same 
polite attention extended whether to pur- 
chase or toexamine styles. Foster Brothers, 
809 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 
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One Great BuEssine of our age is the 
facility for procuring remedies for various 
diseases, carefully prepared and ready to be 
administered. John F. Henry, Curran & 
Co., of New York, have a list of nearly one 
bundred articles which they manufacture in 
their laboratory there; and among these 
there is none of greater value to children 
than Dr. Rogers’s VEGETABLE Worm 
Syrup. Pleasant, palatable, and effective. 
Sold in every drug and country store. JoHN 
F, Henry, Curran & Oo., Proprietors, 
8 and 9 College Place, New York. 

or 

THousanps in all quarters of the globe 
are using the PAIN-KILLER; and every day 
new voices are heard speaking of its virtues. 
It is a cure for the complaints of mankind 
generally; but in Neuralgia, Sciatica, Rbeum- 
atism, Toothache, etc., it acts like a 
charm, Try it. The Parm-Kiisr is sold 
by druggists everywhere. Manufactory, 
Providence, R. 1. 


a —_—__ 
Our readers can keep their feet dry 
and their barness from rotting by 
a solution of india rubber in 
leather 
yr mail on zon of of 25 
cents. Address 8. 8. Stafford, 
street, New York. Sold trail dedas,. 


« Apvics.—Send for Free Price- 
Jones's Scale Works; Binghamton, ye 
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DRUGS 
Daves a Wire eed, prob- 
ably, as long as the world stands; and it is, 
therefore, very important, in these days of 
adulteration and cheating, to know the ex- 
act quality of the potations with which. one 
proposes to heal his bodily ailments. 
Messrs. Jobn F. Henry, Curran & Co., who 
occupy a full page of the coverof this issue 


with their advertisement, is a reliable firm’ 


and deal only in such goods as are either 
well known by their trade-marks or can be 
safely recommended. Their stock, as will 
be seen, embraces an immense variety, 
adapted to the best trade in the city or coun- 
try. Wholesale and retail dealers should 
carefully examine this stock before purchas- 
ing elsewhere, ‘as it will be found to be 
much larger than that of any similar estab- 
lishment in the country. 


FASHIONS. 


Laprgs who want the best catalogue of 
spring and summer styles should.-send.. two 
stamps to A. Burdette “ Smith’s 

tern Bazaar,” Box 5055, New York City. 
Se 


COUGH NO MORE. 
Use Dr. Tobias’s Pulmoni: 
ton, Aa ‘Asthma, otc. Sold ia Coughs tach 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Centaur Liniment: 


has cured more wonderful cases 

of rheumatism, aches, pains, 

swellings, frost bités, caked 

breasts, burns, scalds, salt- 

rheum, etc. upon the human 

: frame, and strains, spavin, galls, 

NTATIOE = ete, upon animals in one year 

than all other pretended remedies have since 

the world began. The recipe of the Liniment 

and certificates of remarkable cures accompany 

each bottle and will be sent gratis to any one. 

It isno humbug. There is no pain which it 

will not relieve, no swelling.it will not subdue, 

or lameness it will not cute. No family or 

stock-owner can afford to be without Centaur 

Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 

Yellow Wrapper for animals. J. B. Rosz & Co., 
583 Broadway. N. Y- 


IMPORTANT BOOKS. 
vit: ort a Droge Price 6 a “a 
toms, ieiTects, <—f Means of Prevention and Gure. 
HOW RATHE: A clus, for Using Water in in Preserv. 
4 gat rs abvive 40 EVERY BOY. Price 30 cts. 


EVERY GIRL. Price 20 ots. 
Address E. P. MILLER, M.D., 41 West 26th St., New York, 


P. T. BARNUM 
AT THE RINK. 


HOLIDAY SEASON! 


Grand Opening of the Great 
WORLD'S FAIR. 


Owing to thousands being unable to gain admission, 
and to more fully accommodate the immense crowds 
that throng the wonderful Museum and Menagerie, 
afternoon and evening, the management have ar- 
ranged for a brief Holiday Season at the American In- 
stitute Building. This mammoth structure permits 
the exhibition of scores of caged animalsand costly 
mechanical effects, impossible to exhibit in less spa- 
cious quarters. It also affords room for brilliant attrac- 
tions (novelties without number) forwarded direct 
from Europe by Mr. Barnum for this Great Show. 

By judicious management, Mr. Barnum has brought 
the modern arena up to a popular standard among the 
fashionable amusements of the day. Objectionable 
feat , of whate nature, are banished, and we 
now see none but Andient Olympian Games, brilliant 

Oriental Pageants, feats of strength and agility, and 
beautiful trained animals from all sections of the 
globe. To accommodate the masses—especially the 
thousands of children in the public and private 
schools—the various departments will be open at all 
hours from 12 M. to 10P. M. Notwithstanding the 
enormous expense incident tothe steady increase of 
attractions from abroad, the vast structure—accom- 

dating six th d people—enables the management 
to adhere to the popular admission, fifty cents. 
dren under nine years, twenty-five cents. 


HOUSEKEEPERS! 
Electro-Silicon 
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ial Of the: the Kidneys. 





~ JULIBN’S HYDRASTIN.. 
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AND 


UNPARALLELED TRIUMPHS 


OF THE 


WHEELER : WILSON 


SEWING MACHINE CO., 


NEW YORK. 


OVER 81 COMPETITORS 
aT THB 
WORLD'S EXPOSITION, VIENNA, 1873, BTC. 


1. THE KNIGHT'S CROSS OF THE IM- 
PERIAL AUSTRIAN ORDER OF 
* FRANOIS JOSEPH,” conferred by his 
Apostolic Majesty the Emperor of Austria 
upon the Hon. Nathaniel Wheeler, President 
of the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine 
Company, as the founder and builder of Sew- 
ing Machine industry. 

2. THE GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOR, reo- 
ommended by the International Jury for this 
Sewing Machine Company only, for their im- 
portant contributions to the material and 
social welfare of mankind. 

3. THE GRAND MEDAL FOR PROGRESE, 
awarded for their New No. 6 Sewing Machine, 
being for progress made since the Paris Ex- 
position of 1867, at which the only Gold Medal 
for Sewing Machines was awarded to the Com- 
pany. Hence, this Vienna award marks prog- 
ress not from a low level or inferior medal, but 
from a Gold Medal, the highest award made at 
Paris. 

4. THE GRAND MEDAL FOR MERIT, for the 
development of Needle Industry.and excel- 
lence and superiority of manufactured samples 
exhibited. 

5. A GRAND MEDAL FOR MERIT, for excel- 
lence and superiority of Cabinet Work. The 
only award of the kind in this section. 

6. MEDALS FOR SEVERAL CO-OPERA- 
TORS of the Wheeler & Wilson Company,for 
superior ability. 

7. THE OFFICIAL REPO RT, published by the 
General Direction of the Vienna Exposition, 
signalizes the supremacy of the Wheeler: & 
Wilson wempany for quantity and quality of 
manufacture and position in the Sewing Ma- 
chine busin ess. 


Furthor Distinguished tuners. 
“ BALTIMORE, M4., Oct. 31, 1873. 
“The MARYLAND INSTITUTE has awarded 
WHEELER & WILSON the GOLD MEDAL for their 
New No. 6Sewing Machine. Other Sewing Machines 
received nothing.” 
“SAVANNAH, Nov. 4, 1873. 
“ At the GRORGIA STATE FAIR a SILVER MED 
AL, the highest and only premium for Leather 


Stitching, was awarded to WHEELER & WILSON for 
samples done on their New No. 6 Sewing Machine.” 


“ New YORE, Nov. 15, 1878. 


_ “ Atthe Forty-second Exhibition of ‘THE AMBR- 


ICAN INSTITUTE OF THE OITY OF NEW 
YORK” the Highest Premium has been awarded 
for WHEELER & WILSON’S New No. 6 Sewing 
Machine.” 


THE GREATEST MEDICAL DIS- 
COVERY OF THE AGE. 


Mr. KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one 
of OUR COMMON PASTURE WEEDS a remedy that 
cures every kind of humor, from the worst Scrofula 
down to a pimple. 

1 to 4 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples. 

2to 3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker tn 
the meuth and stomach. 

8 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst kind 
of erysipelas. 

1to2 bottles are warranted to cure all humors in 
the eyes. 

2to 5 bottles are warranted to cure running of the 
ears and blotches among the hair. 

4 to 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and run- 
ning sores. 

2 to 5 bottles will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 to 8 bottles are warranted to cure the most desper- 
ate case of rheumatism. 

2 to 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

8 to 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

Bygiving strict attention to the directions in the 
pamphlet around each bottle and a judicious appli- 
cation of the Scrofula Ointment, Salt Rheum Oint- 
ment, and Healing Ointment every humor, of what- 
soever name or nature, cancer excepted, is perfectly 
and permanently healed. 

Manufactared by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, 
Mass. JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., General 
Agents, New York. For sale by every druggist in the 
United States and British Provinces. Price, $1.50. 
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HER. Broadway ; J. B. BLOOM- 
GDALE, 93834 av.; or at the Hall, from 7:20 to 10 P.M, 


HAIR DY&,. 


W.A. BATCHELOR’S genuine Hair Dye, the only 
True and Perfect Dye. It never fails. Established 
87 years. Sold and properly applied at BATCHEL- 


OR’S Wig Watbesy. | 16 Bond street, New York. For 
sale by all druggis' 


eagaliors| 


LIFE FOR THE HAI willkeep your hair healthy 
as cold weather comes on. 














_ MISCELLANEOUS. 














W. J. CRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Looking-Classes 


AND 


PICTURE FRAMES, 
82 BOWERY, 


Above CANAL STREET, York. 
THE MILD POWER 


cuURES. 


HUMPHREYS’S HOMCOPATHIC 


VETERINARY SPECIFICS, 
For the Cure of Hovses, © Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, 


New 








These invaluable curatives Yard been before the people 
for twelve years, and have everywhere won golden opin- 
tons for ECONOMY, SIMPLICITY, and EFFICACY. LivERY 

STABLE MEN, HORSE RAILROAD MEN, TURFMEN, TRAINERS 
BREEDERS, FARMERS, and AGRICULTURISTS all have trie 
them, in every disease known among DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
and all say that for EASE OF ADMINISTRATION, FREEDOM 
FROM DANGER, and RAPIDITY and CERTAINTY OF CURE they 
are UNAPPROACHABLE, Ten thousand cases of the Canae 
dian Horse Epidemic have been treated by them in 
New York alone, with results approached by no other 
system or malted. The medicines are simple, free from 
danger, and MAY =~ GIVEN IN AN INSTANT, and are always 
reliable a curativ 

LIS? SPECIFICS and principal ran 


of action: 

\h—Cures all Inflammations, Fevers, or 

a ons, Milk Fever in Vows.......... 

B. B.—Cu all Strains, Founder, Rheama- 
— Diseases of Tendons, or Joints...... 100 

Cc. C.—Cures Distemper, Canadian Horse Dis- 
ease, Sore Throat, and pats nonse, apn « seples 1 00 
PD. D.—Cures Bots, Worms, Grubs............... 100 

E_/E—Cures Coughs, a. vcichitis, _ 
flamed Lungs or Air Pas 100 


H. 7 —Cures Drops PSeanty Diseases of podneys 
bagtaor r Painful Urination. 1 00 
Abcesses, and Ulcers, 


estion, Ill 
Staggers... 100 


Veterinary Case, 4 Black Walnut, with 


Veterinary Manual, 18mo, 275 pp., and 10 
bottles of Medicine oma 1 Medicator comp cte eens «#10 00 
Single Bottles, each fifty doses of Medivine. ... 1 00 
Veterinary Manual, 75 cts. Medicator, 35 on 


. §.—Seut Free by Express to any part 
ofthe country on receipt of the price, in orders 
of 35 or apwes ADDRESS 

Hamph rey’s Homeopathic Medicine fo ° 
Office and Depot, No. 562 Broapway, New Y 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


A dépressed., irritable state of mind: a wenk, 
nervous, exhausted feeling ; no energy or an- 
imation; confused hea eak mesesry. The 
consequences of SERVO Sense Bi 
nen. This N Ae S DE Eysis Falontee: 

overeign cure in 
PAT HIG SPECIF C!Ne. 





~ Ran gh io at ney 

old, ser’ me 

y Dro ists, or sent b es or 8 ca recap t sine ig meplin ce, ae 
dress HUMPHREYS’S HOM@OPA 

io, 56 2 Becapwat N. Y. Send oe 





Mothers, Mothers, Mothers. 
. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 


ing in children. It relieves the child from pain, cures 
a colic, yegeieies the bowels, and, by lief 
and health to the c ga gives rest to the mother. 
Be sure ref cal 
“MRS. WI NSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP.” 
For sale by al! druggists. 
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CARD. 


We beg leave to inform the public that, in order the 
better to maintain intact the organization of our Fac- 
tory force for the coming Winter, we offer our 


MANUFACTURED STOCK 


or 


FINE CARRIACES 


GREATLY REDUCED PR!CES 


during the continuance of the present crisis; prefer- 
ring this method of PUBLICLY DECLARING A 
STRICT UNIVORMITY OF REDUCED PRICES TO 
ALL to that of our competitors in offering PRIVATE 
INDUCEMENTs when full prices cannot be obtained. 


J.B. BREWSTER & CO. 


COACH BUILDERS, 


145 East Twenty-tifth st. Warerooms, Fifth ave., cor- 
ner of Twenty-seventh st. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. _ 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS 











OF 


FINE 


ELECTRO-PLATED 
TABLE WARE, 


are now Offering for the 


HOLIDAY TRADE 


a great number of 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 
DESIGNS 


of every variety of/ 


Table Ware. 


SALESROOMS: 


Taunton, Mass., 


AND 


; Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Their goods can also be pur- 
chased of the principal dealers in 
Silver and Silver-Plated Ware. 

“GEM” PATTERN. 


HOLIDAYS. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF CHOICE 


RATTAN GOODS. 


NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS. 
Work Stands, latest French and 
German styles; Slipper Racks, 
Wall Baskets, Chairs, Etc., 


comprising a most complete variety for 


HOLIDAY CIFTS, 


Manufactured by the 


WAKEFIELD RATTAN CO., 
BOSTON. 
Sold Wholesale and Retail at their Warerooms. 
New York Salesrooms, 3 Barclay 
St. and & Park Place. 


Also for sale by all first-class dealers in Furniture 
and House Furnishing Goods throughout the country. 


DREKA’S 


DICTIONARY BLOTTER, 


A New and Useful Holiday Gift, 











being a combination of Blotting Case, with complete 
list of words which writers are liable to spell incor- 
rectly.. For sale by Stationers,and at 1033 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. Send for descriptive price-list. 


SEVENTY-FOURTH 
Annual Display. 


TOYS, GLASSWARE, cLooKs, ners CHINA, 
8ST. GERMAIN STUD ¥ LAMPS. 





RETAIL. 
©. B. A. HINRICHS, 
99, 81 to SPark Place, Up-Stairs, 





{December 4, 1876. 








“QHRISTMAS°AND NEW YEAR'S “GIFTS, — 


A Merry Christmas and a whole Winter of 
Merry Evenings. 


HAPPY CHILDREN 


are those whose thoughtful parents provide for them 


COOD CAMES 
AND PASTIMES. 


Using every effort to make the home circle the dear- 
est place on earth. The sweet memories of such a 
home willrun through all their lives and cheer them 
in many a trying hour. 


Children Need Amusement, 


and it is not a waste of money to buy them toys and 
games; but, when buying, select those that instruct 
as wellas amuse. 
The best possible use yon can make of seventy- 
five cents will be to buy that 
SPLENDID NEW CARD CAME, 
the first in a NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, called 


AVILUDE: OR, GAME OF BIRDS. 


The only Game ever published in the interest 
of Science. 


MORE THAN 50,000 SOLD IN THE LAST SIXTY DAYS. 
Everyone Surprised and Delighted. 


Nothing you can place in the hands of your children 
= do more to instruct, and at the same time entertain 
em. 


It is the best incentive to the systematic study of 
Natural History possible and the most entertaining 
game in the market. No one tires of it asa pastime. 
Old and young alike play it with unabated enjoy- 
ment, while children pass hours in looking at the pic- 
tures of Birds and studying their descriptions. 


“This game of Avilude is an excellent addition to 
our home. amusemevts, and the very reasonable price 
at which it is offered must insure for it an immense 
sale.’’—Christian Union. 


‘‘ Entirely unexceptionable. 
and deserves it, too.” —Harper’s Weekly. 


ORDER AT ONCE. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of Seventy-five Cents, by 


WEST & LEE, 


Worcester, Mass. 


TRADE SUPPLIED ON LIBERALL TERMS. 


HO! FOR THE HOLIDAYS! 


THE BECKWITH $20 


PORTABLE 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


Diploma awarded at the Great American Institute Fair, Nov. (Sth, 1873. 





‘Must have a large sale; 








oe 









6 ; 
esadeeie af léthiae Our four families, 


li havi ; 
from all quarters en- ali having $60 ma- 


chines, all prefer the 


dorse the merits of 2 
Beckwith.” 


our Machine. 
See letter below. 


BEAUTY, UTILITY, AND STRENGTH COMBINED. 
WHAT A HOLIDAY PRESENT, 
From Father or Brother, 
For a Wife or a Daughter, 
A Sister or Mother! 


As we have fully expressed an opinion of its merits heretofore, we prefer to let our 
patrons speak, who are fully endorsing our highest expressions of this wonderful invention. 
The following will suffice as a specimen: 

Office of ‘‘ Rural Empire Club,” J. W. Briggs, Pr oprielor, } 
West. Macepon, N. Y., Oct. 2th, 1878. 
Breoxwith Sewing Macurnr Company: 

Gents :—-The Machine has arrived, and has beenthe rounds and tested in our four 
families, where there are four $60 machines, and all agree that The Beekwith is prefer- 
able to either, in several points. Please send me ¢wo hooks of instruction for working the 
machine, We had one, but it is mislaid or lost, Yours truly, 

> 'W. BRIGGS, P. M. 


Orders promptly filled ‘on receipt of $5; ibe belance, of $15, on delivery by 
express, 


shar _ BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO,, 
: 862 Broadway, New Yorké 
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Foreign on the matioe Beat the request for Do- 
mestic. The present indications are that the market 
will reach tae lowest point earlier than usual. The 
quality is good. There is nothing deing in Foreign 
and prices are nominal. 


RICE.—The market is firm and prices tend upward 


Prime Winter ty good ae Spirits 
Oe gg quiet. Rosins dull and low et. 
Pitch in fair request. Refined Pe troleum a littl 
—— with animproved demand. de ‘unchanged, 
under unsatisfactory advices from the Creek mar- 
kets. Naphtha dull. 


PROVISIONS.—The market for Pork has ruled a 
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Commercial, 
THE PANIC IN CHICAGO. 


PROBABLY no city in the world ever suf- 
fered such complete annihilation of its ma- 
terial interests as Chicago did in the great 
fire. Over against this fact may also be 
written that none ever recovered so sudden- 
ly from apparent ruin. Improvised wooden 
sheds of immense proportions were made to 
serve the place of the costly structures still 
smoking, so that within six weeks after the 
fire the business of the city was moving on 
as usual. 

Then came the era of building new and 
elegant structures on the burnt district ; 
making in two years a new city, so much 
better than the old one that the question at 
once presents itself: What are the elements 
which have entered into this combination of 
unexampled growth, out of the ruins of 
such unparalleled devastation? 

The facts are as much of a marvel to the 
average Chicagoan as to the stranger who 
comes here to look on with wonder, and 
goes away unable to solve the problem. 

It is evident to 4 looker-on that the city, 
as such, has been benefited by the fire, while 
individuals have to foot the bills. The uni- 
form grade (made possible by the destruc- 
tion of a permanent improvements) now 
established, with a view to good drainage 
and high basements, and the destruction of 
flimsy, antiquated structures, now replaced 
with the elegant designs of modern archi- 
tecture, solidly built, must inevitably stamp 
Chicago as the most uniformly elegant in 
its buildings of any city on the continent. 

The late panic was looked upon by ambi- 
tious and gray-headed competitors for West- 
ern supremacy as the finishing touch upon 
this so-called mushroom growth; and many 
an anxious look from sympathizing quarters 
has been taken through the horoscope of the 
past (as bearing upon the present), while 
this strain has been applied to this elastic, 
india-rubber-ball combination of ruin and 
success, expecting that this last shock would 


ster. Amid this mingled shower of eavious | 
and sympathetic tears, Chicago quietly pays 
her bills and proceeds with her well-earned 
business as though nothing had happened, 
with only a ripple of commotion, as com- 
pared with the great convulsions that have 
shook other business centers of the country. 


While to the great mass of observers 
these things are inexplicable, it is evident 
to some that the business men of Chicago, 
who have grown up with the city, have not 
only made it prossible, but bave been the 
chief factors in workirg out the results 
which serve to astonish all who take the 
time to investigate them. 

The key to this mystery lies in the fact 
that they have(approximately, at least) com- 
prehended THE WANTS of the country, and 
have kept sucH stocks of merchandize and 
have sold them at SUCH PRICES as have 
convinced the shrewdest and best mer- 
chants of the Northwest that, while the lo- 
cation of Chicago is the most CoNVENIENT 
for them, the enterprise of her merchants 
bas made it PROFITABLE to concentrate 
their business very largely at this point. 

Chicago is unquestionably the most 
natural distributing point for the North- 
western States, which are in themselves a 
magnificent empire; and she has kindly 
taken this city into her lap as a nurseling 
worthy of her care, and of which she may 
well be proud to say, Her gréatriéss is but the 
reflection of mine. The country has made 
the city; and yet we must not forget 
that the enterprise and business: sagacity 
necessary to attract here that trade which 

‘had been for years established elsewhere 
was and is a necessary element in building 
up the magnificent business which has sus- 
tained Chicago through the fire and through 
‘the panic. We need only refer to one house 
to illustrate the foresight of her represent- 
ative merchants. When Cooley, Farwell, 
& Co. (now Jobn V. Farwell & Co.) built 
their new store on Wabash avenue, 60.by 
100 feet in size, we learn from one Who.is 
conversant with the facts. that it was proph- 
esied by people who had ‘not, trayeled 
much in the West that “they would fail.” 
“The filling of such a store would-be 
“more than any sane man would think.of. 








ding im Chicago.” They did Mill it,and, 


having a note protested. 

“The great West” endorsed them with 
® patronage and support commensurate with 
their ability and disposition to supply the 
trade, and in a few years a building of 
more than three times the capacity of the 
one named was required to accommodate 
their trade. 

When the great fire came and wiped 
out the city, and a meeting of merchants 
was called for consultation, C. B. Far- 
well was called to the chair. J. V. Far- 
well was called on for his views of the 
requirements of the situation, and gave 
characteristic direction to Chicago pluck by 
saying that “all her merchants needed to 
maintain their position was a little forbear- 
ance for the time being from their creditors, 
which they were sure to have, and a firm 
faith in the vast country back of them, as 
the foundation of their continued success; 
and with these the fire and its results would 
soon fade from the map of her future his- 
tory.” To manifest this faith, the firm at 
once procured ground for the erection of 
buildings for their own use, more than 
three times the size of the one burned and 
more than nine times the size of their first 
warehouse; and are now occupying these 
premises, and enjoying the fruits of such 
faith in the capabilities of the great West in 
the confidence and patronage of a constantly 
increasing trade. While this firm may 
justly be called pioneers in uniting this city 
and the Northwest in such strong commer- 
cial relations, they have a host of compeers, 
(all of which are needed), in every line of 
goods, making this young city of the West 
more like New York in a business aspect 
than any other city in the country, and 
making her to be to the West what New 
York is to the whole country as a commer- 
cial center. Real estate here may be said to 
be the only interest that really feels the pan- 
ic. Speculation ran high, after the fire, in 
outside property. Fortunes were made on 
paper in aday; and now they vanish into 
thin air in about the same time. Business 
property is cheap, and there must be in 


the novt twelve months splendid opportuni- 
ties for permanent investment in the burnt 


district, business having settled down in 
permanent locations, giving confidence to 
purchasers as to values, which has not here- 
tofore existed. 


DRY GOODS. 


It is a quarter of a century since the 
weekly reports of the dry goods market 
were commenced, with the commencement 
of THE INDEPENDENT, and, if thespace at 
our disposal would admit of it, we would 
like very well to give a retrospect of the 
dry goods business in New York during 
these twenty-five eventful years. The sub- 
ject is full of interest,and the materials at 
our hands are ample for what could hardly 
fail to be a most instructive and interesting 
history of one of the great commercial in- 
terests of this country. Nothing could so 
forcibly impress the mind of the commer- 
cial reader as a full account of the rapid 
growth and expansion of this business in 
the commercial metropolis ; of the men who 
have raised it to the magnificent dimen- 
sions it has attained under their intelli- 
gent and honorable enterprise; of the 
migrations the trade has undergone; 
of the vast improvement it has caused in 
the streets into which it has been forced; of 
the enormous fortunes that have been real- 
ized in it; of the disasters that have over- 
taken it; and of the great palaces it has 
erected for its accommodation. While other 
kinds of business have remained in the same 
localities, the rapid expansion of the dry 
ae trade has necessitated a complete trans- 

rmation of certain sections of the city. 
Twenty-five years ago there was not a 
goods jobber nor importer above Chambers 
street, excepting A. T. Stewart’s store, 
which was on Chambers street, and 
now there is not one below it. 


Twenty-five years ago there were stil! 
many importers, jobbers, and commis- 
sion houses below Maiden Lane, and Claflin 
& Mellen were located in a cellar next to 


‘Trinity churchyard, on Broadway, and the 


greater of the business was conducted 
below Muiden . Lane. 
street has become a center of silk importers, 
and the extension of the great dry 

‘warehouses bordering upon Church extend 
above Broome street, while in Broadway 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


'| went through the panic of 1857-8 without | 


enty-five years ago there was not a dry 
store in 


‘vast ion, except a 
Soe ae catiuhnsenigrend how it inctodes 
the largest quantity o nag goods to be 


dollars a yeat was considered to be doing 
a heavy business; and there are now 
houses that sell goods to the extent of 
thirty to fifty millions. During the past 
twenty-five years there have been but two 
great panics which caused serious damage 
to this branch. The ever-memorable panic 
of 1857 was the most serious the trade has 
ever encountered—greater even than that of 
1887; but the recovery from it was rapid- 
until the outbreak of the rebellion caused 
another set back, which is now hardly re- 
membered. The patic of this year, which 
commenced on the 20th of September and 
is but a now subsiding, has been severely 
felt; but it has caused fewer failures than 
any other. Unlike all other panics, the one 
from which the country is still sufferin 
has toppled over the largest houses and le 
the smaller ones comparatively uninjured. 
But it has generally been bravely met and 
the consequences will not long remain. 

The past week has been broken into by 
Thanksgiving Day, and the business of the 
week had to be compressed into four days, 
at the most; but there was a good deal of 
active purchasing on the part of some of the 
larger jobbing houses of staple domestic cot- 
tons, and after liberal purchases the prices 
of some descriptions of goods were marked 
up one cent a yard, the effect of which was 
to unsettle the market. 

In unbleached sheetings and shirtings 
there has been incrcased activity during the 
week, and prices have been variable, the 
marking down having been followed by a 
marking up, caused partly by the large pur- 
chases and partly by an advance in the price 
of the raw material. The quotations at the 
close were steady. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings have 
sold actively, the agents of the Lonsdale 
fabrics having marked down prices to 12} 
cents, 80 days, less 4 per cent. The Hope 
Mills were offered at 10} and Blackstone AA 
at 11} cts.,on the same terms. At present 
the quotations arenot firm, and a revision 

I soon take place, preparatory to the next 
season’s business. 

Tn printing cloths the market is firmer at 
54 to 52.cts. for 64, extra quality. 

Prints of standard makes are selling mod- 
erately well at firm prices; but for other 
makes the market is not so firm and the de- 
mand is light. 

Cotton flannels are in good demand, to 
meet the current wants of trade, and prices 
are firmly maintained. 

Worsted dress goods are in fair demand, 
but principally for the favorite styles, the 
quotations for which are firmly maintained. 

In woolen fabrics there is less doing, and 
no changes have occurred specially requir- 
ing mention. ‘Prices can hardly be quoted 
as firm, but they are without nominal 
change. 

Fancy cassimeres are in rather better de- 
mand for medium and low grades, and con- 
siderable sales have been effected of the 
better qualities at a concession of prices. 

In foreign goods there is but little doing. 
The business of the season is about over, im- 
portations are light, and the sales at auction 
are mostly made up of the odds and ends of 
a. Sonn aenes me few goods adapted to 

e holiday season have brought geod ces 
and the sales are well attended. - 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 








MONDAY EVENING, December Ist, 1873. 
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BLEACHED MUSLIN. 


New York Mills. .4-4....19 ‘Clinton, C....... ... 
Wogautte........fd...103 Androscoggin....4-4. 
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Holiday Presents. 
A. T. Stewart & Co. 


have provided largely for The Holidays and wil; 


offer 

At Retail 
from Monday ist to the end of December the 
largest, cheapest, and most varied collectio 
of seasonable dry-goods ever offered in this city. 


Every department will be newly replenished. 


Each article marked in plain figures and 
shown freely, without importunity to purchase. 


To insure the proper and prompt delivery of pack- 
ages, they respectfully solicit a morning visit. 


Broadway, Fourth Ave., Ninth and Tenth Sts. 


REDUCED. 


UNION ADAMS & CO. 


ARE OFFERING AT VERY LOW PRICES 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


UNDERWEAR, 


SHIRTS AND COLLARS, 


HANDKERCHIEFS, 


SUSPENDERS, 


ROBES, JACKETS, ETE. 


No. 637 BROADWAX, 
MEW YORK, =~ = 
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BARGAINS 
6, camonte, Milinery sad Fahey Goode et ane 
827 BROADWAY, 


ocar 18th Ladies looking low 
Deioge wil Soa i em advontns nee Cesare 
we have red prior to our intended 


REMOVAL. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


No. 827 Broadway. 


IMMENSE 
REDUCTION i PRICES 


MILLINERY GOODS, 
0 NEILL’S, 


827 and 829 Sixth Ave. and 20th St. 
ALL-SILK GROS GRAIN BONNET RIBBONS, 





cent. on former pri 
ON MONDAY, DECEMBER Isr, 
100 dos. of Roman all 
nares doz. of of T-lneh I Roman ye ty Ailes 9 
rain Sash Kibbons, at 80c. per yard; former- 


FANCY SASH AT GREAT SACRIFICE, 


Finest Quality of Felt Hats and 
Bonnets, $1. 


Bankrupt Stock. 
BLACK SILK VELVETS. 


Tess than the gost to bm rt in gold. 

100 pieces of Velvete, $1.50; worth 
Se pages est Trimming Velvets, from $2 to $6 
rab Places, %-inch Mantilla Velvet, at $4.95; former- 


50 ay Pet Vel at 
ard, in all es; worth $4.50. 


OSTRICH PLUMES. 


100 doz. Long Black Ostrich Plumes, $1.85; worth $3. 
WILLOW PLUMES, 
FANCY FEATHERS, 
OSTRICH TIPS. 


150 dos. Ostrich Ti; Tp oe 2s, ck each gna upward. 


Large lot of reai Ostrich 


FRENCH FLOWERS. 


— immense stock of fine French AL ee 
ported specially for fine City trad: 


LACES 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Black Thread, gad, Guipure ey, Valenciennes, 8 and Rea! 


PRumings, Scion valon 


CHILDREN’S VELVET AND LACE OAPS. 


LADIES’ TIES. 


Extrao low price. 
and to — he low price, 


attenti 
of the public. 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 
AT 
‘MBEARES’. 


In addition to our present very large and handsome 
assortment of 


FANCY DRY GOODS, 


we will on 
THURSDAY NEXT, 
DECEMBER 4TH, 
DAY AND BVENING, 
have our First 
GRAND EXPOSITION and OPENING 


CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES AND TOYS. 


BVERY LADY 
EVERY G 
EVERY 


EVERY BOY, 
CHILD, 
all interested in this grand preparation 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Come Next Thursday. 
NO ONE OBLIGED TO BUY, 
BUS BYEBEBODY, YOUse AED OLD, 
cancun EXPECTED TO COME AND LOOK. 


2 pial to make sell furthe 
ton inst peers ea “seas 


REMEMUER SANTA OLA. US RECEPTION, OX 
THURSDAY NEXT, DEC. 4, 
AT MEARES’, 


COR. SIXTH AVENUE AND NINETEENTH STREET. 


Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 34,1873. 
REMINGTON 8S. M. Co., Ilion, New York: 
Gentlemen —We beg to state that the First Premium 
(s large Modal) was awarded to us for Ladies’ Furs, 
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EHRICH'S. 
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FURS ! FURS! FURS! FURS! 
Best and Md Cheapest in the Country. 


fineness of Fur ce! of 
pre te — sear rises. has been so mek 
We eeced hy tavite I 


Mears 
weal sins sauna Bvery article war- 


Ladies’ Furs. 


wore Sets, all very fine quality, at $33, $38, $40, 

bs Ps ue very beautiful, at $28, $30, $35, and 
Pe ee oy 

paver real Chinchilla, 

ma, at Polar Lynx Sets, beautiful muff and beautiful 

ogans real Ajaskp Sabse Hote at 910.48, $18, £1, $12. 


We call to these 
Real ae 7 Le EN a 35.35. 
h Seal Seta?) equal to real 


Seal, cal. a8 OF $8; sold at 
Nae boa, very best 


vais my, ps, oa Ermine Sets, muff and. boa, at $2.68, 
Extraordinary Inducements 


im real Seal real Nutria Sacqu 
trakhan and aati 


| CHILDREN’S FURS. 


The variety of our Misses’ yore ia be next 
My A ae fnat Yo enumerate nent 
Ri dren’s beautiful Coney Sets, muff and boa, at 
? whi F sped re very fine at 
, cite Bete st $4.80, worth 
White Cone: best Fur, nicely lined, head, 
ba oa —e Goney: sold grorywhers mal lined 
=. — + snd pocket at $435, for dren from 
2to gt sizes proportionately cheap. 


Fux Trimmings in Immense Variety. 


freee IR PAGO OE boom neteces. 48 per cont. 


TOYS. 
027 By, But only when | rouaid, Goods not ~SE2 
1G Honey will be immediately og aoe the ay 


Wishing to reduce the immense stock of Toys which 

aap m Europe, and A. unwi ng 
Hone open our whole mock of Hicgant fo and 
y Goods on the them to the 
ve very 


as soon c and hold 
the a them until wanted. = wish 
e 


the cheapest toys in the es 
invited to pay 2 visit to o 


NEW TOY DEPARTMENT, 


EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS 
in Real Laces, Black Silks, Alpacas, 
Shawls, Cloaks, Dress Trimmings, etc., etc. 
We have just received the first two Prizes at the 
ican Institute Fair for the superi spuertoe quality of 
sua acct! deattarearta fnaing Ss isos 
tio oP fiedies to our b assortment of 
TRIMMED ine UNTRIMMED 
Hats, Feathers, Flowers, Ribbons, 
and FULL TROUSSEAUX for LADIES, 
MISSES, and INFANTS. 
We make aspecialty of Fine French Underwear. 


Send for Fall Catalogue to 
EHRICH’S 
287 & 289 8th AVE., "sew'tent™ 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE OFFERING 
Real Indian 


Camel’s Hair Shawls, 


THE NEWEST AND LATEST DESIGNS, 
NOT TO BE FOUND ELSEWHERE 


Paris Broche and Fancy Striped Shawls. 
Very elegant, similar value. 
Seal Skin Sacques, 
Silk-lined, wadded, and quilted, from the extreme- 
ly lew price of $35 each and upwa each and upward. 


oa BEABY-MADE SUITS, 


The largest and most elegant stock of Velvet 
and Cloth Polonaise Sacques, Cloaks, etc., a* 
greatly reduced prices. 





| Ladies’ Parisand New York-made 


HATS, 


Trimmed with. Feathers and Flowers, $6 each 
and upward. 











IT WILL Pw Y 


To Call and Examine Coods and Prices at 


_ le On dite Clsthins 


po here de 


Clos SGP 400 F102, & 





GENTS’ AND CHILDREN’S FINE 


CLOTHING an MADE AND 


TO ORDER. 


ONE PRICE TO ALL. 








LACES, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
SILKS, 


FURTHER REDUCTIONS! 
MILLER & GRANT, 


NO. 879 BROADWAY, 


in addition to REDUCTIONS ALREADY MADE, have DETERMINED, in order to MAKE ROOM for 
SPRING IMPORTATIONS, to offer THEIR IMMENSE STOCK of 


EMBROIDERIES, 
RIBBONS, 
VELOURS, Ete., Ete., 


at a further reduction of TEN PER CENT. on all CASH PURCHASES. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS OFFERED TO WHOLESALE HOUSES. 





JOHNSON BROS. & 60, 


UNION SQUARE, 
Announgs, 2, Ructher Be*wiiter'= “> 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 


ail une beat fabri — Foreign —e4. pty Manufac- 
DS Se 
legeeen th oe reduction on first 


mut, call attention to 1 the following goods and 


Sap Case Leadiel Naty Vee a eee at T5e. 
do. do, better qua ity, at We, 
wort! 12. 
120 dozen do. do. do. eons 
ish Merino Vi f th 
7 | “ixeluding Carbwrignt i Warnor's colobrated brands; 


CHILDREN’S | UNDERWEAR 


always a specialty with thie} house. Their 


ete with ev id size known to oo tinde, 
a al’prices whish defy com competition. - 


HOSIERY. 
Cuaron de Ss 


es’ Plain and Fancy Cash — and Merino Hose, 
“Palbriesan, Fleece-lined, and extra heavy English 


GENTS’ UNDERWEAR. 
0 Vests gut nd. Drawers, Lamb’s Wool, Scarlet, 
Roa ee: and Dr Drawers ars Me. reduoed, from $1.25 
eifrom 8210 


GLOVES. 


The most complete assortment of Ladies’ and Cub. 
dren’s Gloves and Mitts os ey fave oa <9 


Biothlined, kia Cire Castor —_ Castor lined, 
Ringwood and Worsted Gloves and Mitts. 


ph hy 








wee have pe a full line of ae Sone 
and Carriage Ji ag teen “Intintoes, 
| ations: Veils. 


JOHNSON BROS, & CO,, 
34 and 36 East Fourteenth St., 
UNION SQUARE. 

JOHN R. TERRY, 
Hatter:and Furrier, 


No. 87 Union Square, New York, 
has now ready a large and elegant stock of 


HATS.AND FURS 








CARPETINGS. 


Var 2 J. @tcorwrrew 
ARE OFFERING AN ELEGANT ASSORT- 


MENT OF 
RICH 
SMYRNA, 
BERLIN, 
HOLLAND, 
AXMINSTER, axo 
AUBUSSON 
CARPETS, 
WOVEN IN ONE PIECE. 
WILTONS, 
VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRIES, 


ete., eta. 


ALL AT GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES. 


649, G51, 655 BROADWAY. 
\BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 
eye ree a iectied cr ueektac tee 


WM. HENRY: SMITH & Co., 
_ 82 and 84 Worth Street. N. Y. 


GOVERNMENT SALE OF ARMY CLOTH- 
‘TERIALS. 








DEPOT QUARTERMASTER’S OF?I 
PRE ouma November 2ist, is} 


paren nt tees ma public penny at patient 

Asatit, 8 i ne direction of ot ‘Captain 
— i d irregular (t 

sky blue Kersey, 

4 tue wool anne! 














j & rede Taser hassel, 
moout 











and Winter wear, eee is ‘ 
eee ae oe ee | 
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MONEY ARTICLES. 


Tre INDEPENDENT was the first religious 
weekly in the country which devoted a 
portion of its.columns to commercial and 
financial affairs, and it was sorely berated 
and condemned for its unblushing secular- 
ity: .This was some twenty years ago, and 
the present editor of Tue INDEPENDENT was 
the writer of those articles. Time.has, in- 
deed, wrought great changes, as now all the 
religious weeklies devote some space to these 
matters, but not to the extent of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. A large majority of our sub- 
scribers, we believe, value our paper for the 
special information given in this depart- 
ment, and we mean, if; possible, to make it 
more valuable in the future than in the 
past. 


“THE EARLIEST PRACTICABLE™ 
PERIOD.” 


In March, 1869, Congress, by a joint.reso- 
lution of the two houses, which was ap- 
proved by the President, declared “ that the 
faith of the United States is solemnly 
pledged to the payment in coin or its equiv- 
alent of all the obligations of ‘the United 
States not bearing interest, known as United 
States notes.” It still ferther declared that 
‘‘the United States also solemnly pledges 
its faith to make provision at the earliest 
practicable period for the redemption of 
United States notes in coin.” 

_ Here are two points, the first being an in- 
terpretation of the pledge made by the Goy- 
ernment to the people when these notes 
were issued, and the second being another 
pledge ‘‘to make provision” for fulfilling 
the requirements of the first pledge ‘‘ at the 
earliest practicable. period.” Nearly. four 
years have elapsed since the last pledge was 
given, and hitherto ‘‘ the earliest practica- 
ble period” for making the said “ pro- 
vision ” has not arrived, in the judgment of 
Congress. Has it now arrived, and, if so, 
what is the proper measure to _be adopted 








These : are among the “questions which it 
is the duty of the present Congress plainly to 
answer. Theuniform doctrine of the Govern- 
ment and the prevalent doctrine of the people 
have always been that at some time we must 
restore Our currency system to the specie- 
paying basis, The only question has been 
as to when the direct effort to this end should 
be made, 

We are of the opinion that nothing has 
been lost by postponement thus far, and 
equally of the opinion that the time has 
now come when Congress sbould tell the 
people by definite law what it proposes to 
do, fixing the day sufficiently far in the 
future, for specie resumption, making prepa- 
ration therefor, and so guarding the method 
as to secure the highest possible certainty 
against failure. There are several other im- 
portant questions to be disposed of; yet this 
isa paramount one. The gold premium is 
not’ likely to sink to par with currency, or 
permanently fall yery far below its present 
point, until the people definitely know what 
Congress means to do im respect to specie 
payment. A wise plan—properly dated in 
the period of its commencement—that car- 
ries with it in the popular judgment a 
strong probability of success would hasten 
the decline of “this premium and finally 
bring us to the end without any serious re- 
vulsion. It is the business of Congress to 
devise such a plan. Let us have it, and 
then let the people shape their calculations 
accordingly. 





MONEY MARKET. 


SomE very important changes have been 
effected in the money market, which are 
only régarded as the natural preludes to 
still more important changes likely to soon 
take place. The chances of a war with 
Spain have been hanging over the market 
until Saturday, when it became known that 
a peaceable arrangement had been entered 
into between our Government and that of 
Spain, which will doubtless prevent an open 
rupture between the two nations. Gold had 

‘advanced to as high a point as 110} under 
the war fever; but it declined again at the 
close of last week to 109, with a prospect of 
astill further decline, The» 


afew. aaval ships. compelied the Govern- 


outfit of | 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


‘ment to make encroachments upon the re- 


tired $44,000,000 to the extent of $10,250,000 
‘up to Saturday last; and this large sum 
added. to the currency just at this time’has 
had the effect of giving ease to the money 
market and of stimulating a speculative 
movement on the Stock Exchange which 
has caused a very considerable advance in 
the prices of all the speculative as well as 
of the regular investment stocks. Then the 
Bank of England has reduced the rate of 
discount to 6 percent. again. Our Associated 
Banks have resumed their weekly statc- 
ments, and it appears that they now hold 
near five millions of dollars in excess of the 
25 per cent. required by law. The follow- 
ing are the figures of the statement for the 
two past weeks: 


Noy. 22. Nov. 29. 
TORN. oc ccccccscccccccvccccceee $248,067 000 $247,922,000 
GOES vec ccneccscpessccescsscece 17,568,000 19,968,000 
Greenbacks.........6. 22-0000 30,899,000 35,399,000 
DSPOBItS..... 2s. .ccccccecccecees 167,967,000 174,407,000 
Circulation............cceeseeses 27, 27,238,000 


The aggregate movement in: gold: and 
greenbacks to deposits and circulation is 
now equal to 27} per cent., or $4,956,000 
above the average required before the panic. 
of 25 per cent. 

Some idea of the increase of business 
may be inferred from the fact that the 
amount of the daily clearings at the Bank 
Clearing House have advanced from $40,- 
000,000 a day to $70,000,000 a day. 

The Associated Banks have not agreed to 
the set of rules which had been prepared for 
them by the committee of nine appointed 
by the Clearing House, prohibiting them 
from the certification of checks when money 
was not deposited to the amount certified 
and from paying interest on depos- 
its. There is not likely to be any 
change in the methods of _ transacting 
business between the brokers and the banks, 
and the old practice of carrying stocks on 
margins has already been resumed, and the 
consequence has been a large increase of 
businéss. Among other causes which have 
given activity to the Stock Exch ange has 
been the non-suit of the» actions brought 
egetnst the Union Pacific Railroad Company 


UOC WW weeny et nt 
Credit Mobilier ‘arrangements. This sons 
given great confidence to the three 
classes of Union Pacific bonds, and led to an 
advance of 3 per cent. in the Union Pacific 
stock, which sold up to 26% on Saturday, 
and which, the principal operators say, 
will sell up to 33. The Southern Pacific 
Road and tbe Northern Pacific being both in 
a condition of suspense, with but little like- 
lihood of either being completed within ten 
years, give an opportunity for the Union Pa- 
cific to make a monopoly of all the trans- 
continental business. In other stocks the 
rise has been the natural effect of returning 
confidence, of an easier money market, and 
of a gradual recovery fromthe extreme de- 
cline caused by the panic. The greatest ad- 
vance has been caused in the Vanderbilt 
stocks by the reinstatement in business of the 
Union Trust Company and of the aproaching 
settlement of the affairs of George Bird 
Grinnell & Co. The stocks particularly 
affected by these two things have been Lake 
Shore Railroad, which has advanced to 78, 
Western Union to 68%, Union Pacific to 
268, New York Central and Hudson to 92, 
and Northwestern common to 48}. Toledo 
and Wabash has been strong, with an ad- 
vance to 48; while Ohio and Mississippi, Pa- 
cific Mail, and Rock Island have been very 
lively. The dividend-paying stocks—like 
New York Central, Delaware and Hudson, 
New Jersey Central, Delaware, Lackawan- 
na, and Western, Panama, and the express 
stocks—have been all largely advanced. 

Money during the past week has been 
easy on call loans at 6 to 7 per cent. to good 
borrowers, but to the brokers of doubtful 
credit the rates are higher. 

Wall Street is now anxiously waiting for 
Congress to take some decided steps toward 
the settlement of the currency question ; 
and if it had not been for the Cuban diffi- 
culty there would have been nothing to 
prevent. immediate action on this all-im- 
portant question. 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, NOV. 297TH, 1873. » 
Offered. . Asked. 
~ New York. ohebevenctence ag . ee 
,Mavhattan..,....+.-.+. +2340 | a 


‘Merchants’ 0 60 octal sg GS US ad > 4 “3 





fe in EA 





"* Wéchhulos’ jundaiehu soteartiwas. Stee j sau Ourtibantor ed Dapeone: 


Union® *... ee eee oe eeteee SOTA 


Ameriea., . sone ate ee aby, —_ 
Mitty. Fae. BG. des BS ow 300 
eR ore: 95 _ 
North, River... ...se....0.. — 88 
Fultol.....«.oftecsmee ve00185 — 
Greenwich...... - 2004 — 


Mechanics’ and-Tradere’.;. _ 140 
Commerce... cysieeseee ee klO — 
BroaGway....sccedsssceess — 285 


Mercantile...... Vedhees tas _ 100 
American Exehange....... 102 103 
Bank of the Republic...... 95 95 
Hanover......+ Seppe ea —., . 100 
Irving..... SRLS S. oo kis S51QO _ 
Metropolitan ......ccccee.. 118 — 
Market....... b Baowe o onje'e se 110 ~ 
Shoe and Leather......... 120 — 
Corn Exchange. ...........U11 ~~ 
Continental........0... Fores) _ 
Importers’ and Traders’. ...165 
or ap AS te Beer aearpetie at 11isig «119 
New York Nat. Exchange — 90 
Central National.......... 56 60 
Fourth National.......... 98 a 
Ninth National.......... o. 91 os 
Bankers’ and Bro, Ass’n.. — vo) 
German American......... 87 8884 








10 TO 12 PER CENT. LOANS 


ae lis and St. Paul property. Send for cir- 
tow RT RIPPER, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC R.A. BONDS 
WANTED : » GEO. root 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


ufacturing Company, established fourteen 
sera and doing a good business, desires the services 
of a young man who can furnish some capital. Apply 


55 Chambers st., New York. 


to $100 invested: in Wall 
Strect sg leads to a For- 
















TINE, 
and Brokers, 139 Wall 8t., N. 





What Shall | Do With My Money 


For information as to the best and safest invest- 
ment SEND FOR A CIRCULAR to the old estab- 
lished Banking-house of 


“GEO. P. BISSELL &CO., 
Hartford, Conn., 
who have for twenty years sold the ayy: ol de- 
scribed in the circular—millions of dollars of them— 
and no buyer ever lost a cefit or ever waited a day 
for his interest after it was due. 


For que reliability we refer, to Bank of =. Fath, 
Vermi lye & Co. N. Y., or the old Hartford 


RICH FARMING LANDS! 


FOR SALE VERY CHEAP! 
THE BEST INVESTMENT! 

No Fluctuations! Always Improving in Value! 
THE WEALTH OF THE COUNTRY IS MADE BY THE AD- 
VANCE IN REAL ESTATE, 

NOW IS THE TIME! 

Millions of acres of the finest lands on the Con- 
Sn nase” fore tr market "at prices UML DEY 
COMPETITIO , . 
800,000 rll soldin Four Years! 
83,000 Acres sold in the last Four Months ! 


THE RUSH OF IMM 
b 7 OF I IGRATION is to Ne- 














Free Homes for Everybody t 
sie ene Ten Yee ears’ Credit Given, with In- 
for lands. . gg gy i at a Wee 
wigs, fu De oa Free by ad faressing New OMe DAVIS new 


Guise NEB. 


THOMAS DENNY & CO,, 


-839 Wall Street, 
DEALERS IN INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 


IN BONDS THAT HA VE. TEMPORAR 
PENDED INTEREST P. ENTS. ee 

AN GOTATIONS PURNISH TO y THOSE au 
DEALING WiITit t 

COMMISSION ORDERS EXECUTED FOR 


BONDS, OR 
ayer FOR CASH OR BN 








Banking House of Henry CLews & Co., 
32 Wall Street, New York. 


Deposit accounts of Mercantile Firms and In- 
dividuals received ; all facilities and accommo- 
dations granted usual with City Banks; in addi- 
tion thereto interest allowed on all daily balances, 

Bills of Exchange drawn on England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and the Continent. Bester" sod 


Mercantile Credits issued, available throughout 
the world. 


Notice to Investors. 
ie, B06 realest sale a peor 
a by tke Mawality Goal ke 


Freee 
Balt ——— of Pi fn 
5,060 Cairo City G per cent, 30 years, 


50,000 City Vincennes (Ind.) 6 percent years, 


Details in full on application at the office of 
WINSLOW & WILSON, 


70 William st.’ 





[December 4, 1873, 


2 1 TERLINOIS« . 
TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK. 


CASH popes on $500,000. 





betas av Ay, ee as a wee hens seen av Frewt. 
M 
i es Set 375 oN aE» Picasa, il. 


per annum, as rovised 


ane 

first-class Illinoi: q real estate a ty and other 
irs is a 

vestments for individuals, estates, corporations, and 


societies. 
e successful experience of its officers in op bust. 

ne Garis g the past twelve years is the promise o 

e fu 

The intrinsic value of Illinois zeal estate and the 
admirable and efficient state laws for collecting 
secured debts insures prompt payment of interest 
snd rincipal and renders suc estments reliable 


come, 
The bank is making loans ppeisesty, From its own 
funds, and, when des: , can, as ish invest. 
ments in ‘moderate amounts without awaiting the 

aay time necessary to complete a real estate 


Ali notes are made with interest coupons pazatle 
January ¥ and July andare secured by deed of 


Full rticulars and forms of papers will A fur. 
e licatio’ Refer Mo 


nished upon ™ f New 
York, New oe Yar: Geo. 8. Coe, President Lseexioen, 
Exchange National Bank, New York ; Samuel D. Bab- 
cock, President United States Mor ortgage Company, 
New York: mY ; and to banks and business men generally 


INVEST YOUR MONEY 


SAFELY, 


And at a Fair Rate of Interest. 


We have every facility for the placing of funds in 
INDIANAPOLIS and vicinity, so as to yield from 8 to 
10 per cent. interest per annum, secured by First Mort- 
gage on Real Estate, worth in all cases,at a cash 


pee. at least twice the amount of the loan. The 
is made payable at such places as the lender 





may desire and dis pay payable ‘semi-annually. 


By permission we refer to 
THE ei are MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO., 


Hart for 
TRUSTEES or TRINITY COLLEGE, Hartford. 
THE REV. Vv. GEORGE §. MALLORY, ‘Tr. Trinity Col- 


lege, Hartfo a 
MEssrs. M. H. MALLORY & CO., Hartford. 
MESSRS. WINSLOW, LANIEK & CO., Bankers, New 


York 
MESSRS. FLETCHER & SHARPER, Bankers, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


JOS. A. MOORE & BRO., 
BROKERS, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


NO. SS Wall st., New York. 





Geld and Currency received on deposit, subject to 
checks} sight. 


Interest allowed on Currency Accounts a the rate of 
Four per Cent, per annum, credited at the end of each 
month. 


ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSK, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL 7'HE CITY BANKS. 


Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent, interest, 

Loans negotiated, 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
=> Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis. 


Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 396 and 8988 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 to 7. 
Assets—Eleven Million Dollars. 
Surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars, 
SIX PFR CENT, INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 


G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t, 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Sec. 


DUNCAN, 








BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Sts., New York, 


ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES and TR. 
available in all the princi Cities of . i 
MOROP and the PACIFIC C COAST. « 
Accounts of Country Banks and Bankers received 
on favorable terms, 


A SOLID POELYE FEB ciel 





nsas ‘TW 
ee but an earthquake 
eat ask our New York Ban Gur paper is decay af 
ew Yor at 
sve loat loaned millions, and not a dollar es ever been 


Loan Agency, Jacksonville, Il. P.-O box 657, 


?T TO 12 Sy md CENT. 
We make a Specialty of 
District Bonds, Guarantee on ~ ae wah ‘wands 
sold ~Sollect jee Y ns without ohare , Or esame as 
oe W. OF ” Send for Price 
MUN 
izes Mme rate Bag 
W. N. COOLER & O0., 17 Nassau Street, Now York. 








EDWARD HAIGHT & C0., 
 BANKERS,.....: 


No. 9 Wall Street, New York. 








‘ Cc ET. 
THE 10W ai Le PPS Frosty COMPANY will 
vest money on first-class 3 per 
ao ing and 


Faeearenba ie coietcn ce rapa 
bes pai Be Se ¢ borrower, 









Ww. F. cooLpavan, Dr. N. 8. DAVI 
TM. AVERY. C WAIXA 
. ©. M. LINDGR. INO B, DRAKK, ! 
ANSON STAGER, H. G. POWERS, 
GRO STURGE are ine peas ERY 
Wile MINOT, NO. DEKOVEN, ” 
ete, 


SHERMAN &Co., 
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SPproral? 








Financial, 


GOVERNMENTAL INJUSTICE TO 
THE BANKS, 


TuE National Banking Law requires that 
every national bank shall deposit with the 
Secretary of the Treasury Government 
bonds as security for the circulation which 
it issues. Upon such a deposit it authorizes 
the issue of bank-bills to the amount of 
ninety per cent. of the par value of the 
bonds. That is to say, the bank receives 
ninety dollars in bills for every hundred 
dollars of Government bonds. To this is 
added the provision that in the case of 
city banks twenty-five per cent. and in 
that of country banks fifteen per cent. of 
the amount of their outstanding circulation 
shall be held in their vaults in the form of 
a legal-tender reserve. 

Let us then suppose a case, by no means 
unreal, that we may the better see how the 
law works. Here is a city bank that pays a 
premium of twelve per cent.on the par 
value of bonds deposited with the Treasury 
to guarantee its circulation, receiving bills 
therefor in the ratio of ninety per cent. 
These two percentages put together make 
twenty-two per cent. Add tothis the twen- 
ty-five per cent. of reserve on the cir- 
culation that must be kept on hand in the 
idle state, and we have an aggregate of forty- 
seven per cent. of the capital invested in 
banking placed in the unproductive shape. 
This leaves but fifty-three per cent. of the 
par value ofits bonds as the working amount 
of its circulation available for profitable 
use. After the circulation has been most 
abundantly guaranteed by the deposit of 
bonds, still another margin of twenty-five 
per cent. on the outstanding circulation is 
demanded, in the form of a legal-tender 
reserve, for a second guaranty. 

If this be not decidedly rough upon the 
banks, then what is it? We donot won- 
der that they complain of the injustice of 
the legal-tender reserve requirement. 





CURRENCY ELASTICITY. 


Tue business of commercial countries is 
not at all times equal to itself. There are 
seasons of the year when itis much larger 
and more active than at others; and, since 
currency is the medium of exchanges, the 
demand for it is not uniform at all times. A 
greater amount of currency is needed at 
one time than at another, according to the 
variation in the volume of business. Elas- 
ticity of the currency is th@ property of 
expansion or contraction, according to the 
demand for it created by the business 
necessities of the people, especially in the 
great centers of trade. Without this prop- 
erty the currency will sometimes be in ex- 
cess of public wants, and at others deficient. 
It does not suit itself to the requirements of 
trade, being sometimes too much and at 
others too little and in both cases involving 
evils. 

This is one of the serious difficulties with 
pur present currency system. We have 
some seven hundred millions of paper cur- 
rency, including greenbacks and national 
bank-notes; and when business is at full 
tide and the currency is properly distribu- 
ted the volume is not too much, yet in the 
dull period, when business is less active, it is 
greater than the people want. But there is 
no provision, in our banking system or in 
the laws regulating it, for expansion or con- 
traction to suit these varying conditions. 

It is just so much currency and no more, 
whether the commercial heavens fall or 
not. It is a rigid, cast-iron machinery, that 
has no flexibility and no inherent power of 
adaptation to the changing conditions of 
business—sometimes flooding the market 
with money, for which there is no demand, 
and at others squeezing it with the severest 
stringency. Such it must remain until Con- 
gress shall remedy the diiliculty by modify- 
ing our National Banking Law. 

The law should be so changed as to con- 
tain the following provisions: first, that as 
many banks may be organized as the peo- 
ple choose to have; secondly, that each 
bank may issue any amount of currency it 
pleases, subject to the condition of making 
an adequate deposit of United States bonds 
with the Treasury Department of the.Gov- 
ernment for its security; thirdly, that the 
banks may at any time return ahy portion 





THE VR DRRUN DET. 


oftheir mote: cireulation to the Treasury, 
and receive therefor the bonds held for the 
guaranty of the same; and, fourthly, that 
an efficient system of bank-note redemption 
should be established. These provisions of 
law would make the currency elastic. If 
business’ demanded a greater volume, it 
could at once be supplied. If, on the 
other hand, the volume was too great for 
the demand, the currency would return 
back to the banks for redemption,-and the 
excess: might by them be returned to the 
Government.. It would thus expand or 
contract according to the demand, contain- 
ing within itself the machinery for self- 
regulation. 

The banks under such a system would 
have no motive for issuing more currency 
than the people wanted, since this would 
be more than they could profitably use. 
The necessities of the people would measure 
and regulate the volume, and thus consti- 
tute the law of the banks. In the event 
that the banks should commit a mistake in 
procuring more currency than they could 


_use to a profit, they would themselves speed- 


ily make the discovery, and return the sur- 
plus to the Treasury and take up their bonds, 
Every dollar of note circulation would be 
exchangeable by the banks for more than 
an equal amount in Government bonds, and 
these bonds in the hands of the banks 
would always be convertible into bank- 
notes. The people could then readily pro- 
cure all the currency they needed, and just 
as readily get rid of what they did not need. 
The Treasury would then have nothing to 
do in regulating the money market. The 
bank machinery would take care of it, with- 
out any help or interference on the part of 
the United States Treasurer. Free banking 
and an efficient system of note redemption 
will give to the currency all the elasticity it 
needs to suit it to the wants of business. 
So 


THE LEGAL-TENDER NOTE. 


THE proposition which has been advo- 
cated by some would-be doctrinaires in 
finance to withdraw from the legal-tender 


notes of the United States their lara) tanan~ 
quality by an act of Congress, and thus re- 


duce them to the level of an ordinary prom- 
issory note, is simply @ proposition to 
perpetrate an act of fraud and injustice 
upon the people. Congress cannot do it 
without a violation of the public faith so 
long as these notes form a part of the circu- 
lation; and when they come into the posses- 
sion of the Government and are not reissued 
there will be no occasion for the act. The 
notes themselves are the evidences of a debt 
against the Government due to their holders. 
They contain in express words the several 
stipulations, as does the act authorizing 
their issue, upon which this debt was con- 
tracted, or, rather, forced upon the people. 
Among these stipulations we have the 
amount to be paid, the party making the 
payment, the party entitled to receive it, by 
a clear understanding the medium of pay- 
ment in what the law declares to be a dollar 
or dollars, and the fact that the notes should 
be a legal tender in the payment of all debts, 
with the exception of: customs duties and 
interest on the public debt. 

Such is the bargain or contract which the 
Government has entered into with the 
people and under which they have acquired 
the rights of a creditor. Now, so long as 
these notes are in the hands of the people, 
the Government clearly has no right to 
change the bargain in a single particular. 
It might as well undertake to change the 
amount to be paid or the medium of pay- 
ment as to dispossess the notes of their 
legal-tender property. This property is as 
really a part of them as is the amount. 
Congress was guilty of a breach of faith 
when, in 1863, it repealed that part of the 
legal-tender acts of 1862 which provided 
that these notes might, at the option of the 
holders, be exchanged for six per cent. gold- 
interest bonds of the United States. The 
repeal was alike bad in policy and in morals. 
Let the Government now add the with- 
drawal of the legal-tender property, and it 
‘will be guilty of two wrongs, instead of one. 
It-cannot rigbteously exercise its legisla- 
tive power in any manner that is. inconsist- 
ent with its debt obligations. 

We believe in, resuming specie payment 
atthe earliest practicable’ moment, and in 
the present necessity for legislation looking 





to this end; but we do not believein the 
legal demonetization of the legal-tender 
note as a means to this end. It would de- 
preciate the value of the note, to the injury 
of the people, and would not at all facil- 
itate the process of returning to specie pay- 
ment. The only thing that can be done in 
respect to legal-tender notes is to redeem 
them in gold, according to the contract, or 
provide for funding them into interest- 
bearing bonds of the United States. 





INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Tue Internal Revenue of the United 
States for the fiscal years ending June 
80th, 1872 and 1873, was as follows: 


Sources. 1872. 1873. 
Opies isici diss ccikd $49,475,516.36 $52,099,371.78 
DOBRO. da si.cc nce cenkecess 33,736,170.52 34,386,308.09 
Fermented liquors........ 8,258,498.46 9,324,937.84 
Banks and bankers........  4,628,229.14 38,771,081.46 
Adhesive stamps... 15,296,470.77 7,130,933.57 
pS ee 442,205,123 461,653,086 


Articles and occupations 

formerly taxed but 

now exempt............. 19,053,006.53 6,829,783.00 

Total.......... a de $130,890,096.90 $113,504,012.80 

The total decrease of this revenue in the 
last fiscal year, as compared with the 
former year, amounts to $17,886,084.10. 
The three prime articles of revenue—name- 
ly, spirits, tobacco, and fermented liquors— 
in 1872 yielded $91,470,185.84, against 
$95,790,612.71 in 1878, showing a gain in 
the last fiscal year of $4,820,427.87. The 
tax on banks and bankers yielded less rev- 
eoue in 1878 than in 1872 by the sum of 
$857,197.68. The great falling off of rev- 
enue in 1873 was in the tax on adhesive 
stamps and on articles and occupations 
formerly taxed, but exempted by the last re- 
vision of our internal revenue laws. 

The estimate of the department is that, 
under the present rate of taxation, the in- 
ternal revenue for the current fiscal year 
will not exceed one hundred millions of dol- 
lars. The fact that the Government has 
been compelled to issue a part of the forty- 
four millions of legal-tender notes. retired 
by Ex-Secretary McCulloch, for the pur- 
pose of meeting current expenses, and has 
HeCeaedry Lor CongTsEd Ww look carefully into 
the question of taxation and expenses. 
Congress must either raise more money by 
taxation or spend less in running the ma- 
chinery of the Government. At any rate, 
taxation ought to be fully adequate to our 
annual expenses, and leave a margin for the 
gradual extinction of the public debt. 








THE INFLUX OF GOLD. 


Some eight or ten millions of gold coin, 
coming for the most part, if not wholly, 
from the Bank of England, have within the 
last few weeks been sent to this country; 
yet its arrival has had no appreciable effect 
upon the money market. The reason is ob- 
vious. Gold coin in this country is practi- 
cally demonetized, and, hence, bought and 
sold like any other commodity. It does not 
enter into the circulation, and is, therefore, 
not used for ordinary business purposes. 
So long as this state of things lasts no in- 
crease in the quantity of gold coin can affect 
the money market, any more than if the gold 
came as bullion or in the form of gold 
watches or plate. It must pass into business 
relations and uses as a monetary power, and 
not simply or chieflyas a commodity, in 
order to produce any effect by its volume; 
and this it never can do until we resume 
specie payment, 

The Clearing House Committee of this 
city, referring in their report on bank re- 
form to the legal-tender reserve require- 
ment,remark: ‘‘The law permits the re- 
serve to consist of coin and legal-tender 
notes, and at the same time compels banks 
to receive as money the notes of national 
banks, which in legal payment are not 
money; 80 that, for practical uses as reserve, 
we are troubled by a species of money 
which is above and by another which is be- 
low the standard quality. And it affords a 
striking commentary upon our presentanom- 
alous condition that the money of the 
world, which is now freely coming into the 
country from legitimate commerce, cannot 
be absorbed into our banking system, but is 
necessarily repelled, as a cause of serious em- 

barrassment.” The Committee add, in an- 
other connection, that this part of the re- 
serve, ‘‘under present circumstances, has 
no practical power in an extremity.” 












The pain truth ‘is, gold coin is no better 
for monetary purposes than bullion or any 
other commodity thatcomes into the mar- 
ket to be bought and sold, unless it becomes 
a part of the circulating medium as money. 
Then, and not till then, it is a power; and, 
hence, then, and not till then, the question 
whether it be more or less in amount be- 
comes one of practical significance. So far, 
in the present state of things, as it is held as 
& part of the bank reserve it really per- 
forms no monetary function. These facts 
form a very important reason why we 
should at the earliest practicable moment 
return to specie payment, and thereby 
bring gold again into general use as money. 
This would at once increase the volume of 
the medium of exchange. 








THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


Tue forthcoming report prepared by 
Commissioner Drummond, of the General 
Land Office, contains the following ex- 
hibit: 

During the last fiscal year public lands 
were disposed of as follows, the figures rep- 
resenting acres in round numbers: 











Is soc cicecacocch tacos vecdccadibasneans, 1,626,266 
Located with military warrants.............. 214,947 
Taken for homesteads.............2.....se000e 3,093,798 
Located with agricultural college scrip...... 653,446 
Certified to railroads............s.ssscessseeees 6,083,256 
Certified to wagon roads. .............cceceeees 76,576 
Approved to states as swamps 238,548 
Certified for agricultural colleges jg 10,228 
Certified for common schools. . ° 96,909 
Ceftified for universities....... 61,223 
Certified for seminaries...................6006 320 
Approved to states for internal improve- 
Mase d cig dedéscignthdacciaccéessckaiedoes 190,775 
Indian scrip locations. ............ssscseeseees 14,228 
Total in round numbers..............0.+ 13,030,606 
Disposal of the previous year................ 11,964,975 
Increased disposal..........:s.scseeeeeee 1,165,631 


The cash receipts under various heads 
amounted to $8,408,515. 


The surveys during the same period showa 





COUT. Bo ci Selscce tec cvssccdcwtebiividdecs Sés 30,488,133 
Surveyed during the previous year...... ++ 29,450,989 
Increase in number of acres surveyed........ 1,087,194 


The total area of the land in states and 
territories is 1,834,998,400 acres, and, making 
proper Hed aCHORE- 1.218 442 BAK anran <n 


‘The Commissioner renews his recom- 
mendation for the repeal of the pre-emption 
land laws. He declares himself to be more 
than ever satisfied, by the experience of the 
last year, that these laws afford the means 
to speculators to secure lands in direct oppo- 
sition to the land policy of the Government, 
and that they are the cover for the commis- 
sion of many frauds. His recommendation 
is worthy of the serious consideration of 
Congress. 


—————e ——— — 


RAILWAY REVENUE. 


WE compile from Poor's Railroad Manual 
for 1878-74 the following exhibit of the 
gross receipts of all the railroads of the 
United States during the year 1872: 





New England States............+.+- $48,519,835 
Middle States.........csceccsesseeee 169,205,702 
Western States. ..........ssesseeses 198,626,252 
Southern States........ccccsccsseee 47,788,539 
Pacific States.......ccccocccccccseces 18,900,727 

$473,241,055 


This aggregate is distributed as follows be- 
tween passenger and freight traffic: 


From Passengers........ssssseeeees $132,309,270 
Brom Freight. ......cssesesesseeeees 340,931,785 
473,241,055 


The net earnings, as compared with operat- 
ing expenses, were as follows: 





, 9 | re rr $165,754,373 
Operating Expenses.,..........0++ 307,486,682 
$473,241,055 


Sixty-five per cent. of the gross receipts 
was disposed of in paying the operating ex- 
penses, leaving thirty-five per cent. as the 
net income. The average per centage of 
gross receipts on the total cost of all the 
roads was fifteen per cent. The capital 
stock and the funded and other debts of 
the roads were as follows: 


Capital 8tock.............sseeeeees $1,647,844,113 
Funded and other Debts......... 1,511,578,944 
De MESSE Bea eReane hfe core RETE: $3,159,423,057 


The following statement shows the gross 
receipts from roads in seven states in the 


Union: 

Pennsylvania. ........++00eeeeeeenee $74,349,343 
WOW. YOrk. ...s026...00-eecccccccesnns 

ODIO. ....cccccccaseccnscecccccccccncce 55,516,435 
TAMMOIS. . 0.0. 00s i cee eecee recs sce reccece 43,796,478 
Massachusetss. .........+.0+2sereeeee 25,363,177 
Indiana......+ BG se cccandcscccscacees 24,414,898 
New Jerseyosssss----ecececvercoecseee 20,122,387 

WOtad coacecasgeccccccoccccccesees $364, 456,373 
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debts of the roads in these séven states are 


as follows: 





New Jersey. - 
$1,751,895,208 
It thus appears that, while a little more 
than one-half of the railroad property of 
the whole country lies in these seven states, 
the proportionate amount of gross earnings 
in these states was much larger than in the 
other statés. Pennsylvania heads the list 
in earnings and in the amount of railroad 
property. 





BRITISH SAVINGS BANKS. 


THE total number of trustee savings banks 
in the United Kingdom on the 20th of No- 
vember, 1872; was 484, while the post-office 
savings banks had risen to 4,607 in number. 
The amount due to depositors from the 
former class of banks was £39,680,652, dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Eingland and Wales.........ccccsccseceveceseves £32,546,401 
Sootland.......cccccvecscccsvovccevevscevesesreccs 4 

MN nota cscccccdacesecdonsbeteecessecstnes 2,221,852 
The Channel Islands...........s..ssescsececeees 459,907 


If to this we add the amount in post- 
office savings banks, which at the end of 
1872 was £19,318,339, we have an aggregate 
in round numbers of £59,000,000 sterling. 
Reducing this to dollars, at the rate of five 
dollars for the pound sterling, we have 
$295,000,000 in the form of savings deposits 
for the whole of the United Kingdom, or 
about ten millions more than those of the 
State of New York on the 1st of January, 
1878.‘ There is a vast disparity in these 
amounts of savings-bank deposits, when we 
compare the population of New York State 
with that of the United Kingdom. 

The increase of deposits in 1872 was a 
little more than £3,000,000 sterling; and of 
this increase more than £2,250,000 was in 
the post-office savings banks, while about 
£860,000 went to trustee savings banks 
The number of open accounts in the two 


1,425,147 in trustee banks and 1,442,448a 
postal banks. The increase of accounts in 
the former class of banks was 21,069, while 
the increase in the latter was 188,956. These 
figures show that the postal savings-bank 
system, which is of comparatively recent 
date in its origin, is rapidly gaining favor 
with the British people. It has ceased to be 
an experiment and become a demonstrated 
success. 

We see no reason to doubt that a like re- 
sult would ensue if the same system were 
adopted in this country. It would distrib- 
ute the opportunity for making such depos- 
its broadcast among all the people, and not 
leave it, as is now the fact, for the most 
part, confined to large cities. It would 
bring the savings bank to the very 
door of the poor man in every part 
of the land; and in this way inyite a 
large amount of deposits that would other- 
wise not be made at all, and proportionately 
contribute to educate the working classes in 
the habits of economy and thrift. The 
security to the depositor would be beyond 
all question, which is more than can be said 
of the trustee savings bank. The depositor’s 
pass-book would be virtually a letter of 
credit, enabling him to draw his funds any. 
where in the United States. The deposits, 
received ata low rate of interest, might be 
used in paying the matured six per cent. 
bonds of the United States, and thus the 
Government would be the gainer by a re- 
duction in the rate of interest. We not 
only see no valid objection to the idea of in- 
troducing the system into this country, but 
wedo see many things to recommend it. 
We believe that a law authorizing it would 
be popular with the people, and that it would 
also serve the public.interests. 





THE coinage at. the San Francisco Mint 
for the month of September and for the first 
nine months, of the present year compare 
as follows: 


Nine Mos. 
Mligtuseshdccbinckiskpacsenczess $2,551,000 $14,662,750 
SIE SR BNUE. ci cvevsecvsesoeses 1,538,000 12,318,940 
DB. HEGEL comp ewewveveweweees 2,296,500 16,880,300 
SIE PEARED. corcevecpremiwnres 1,916,000 11,670,500 
PUPS ATIIED, 03, oscvccstecscicec 1,989,000 18,465,535 
Bs TBAB Sceeiessevvescesiens 2,456,000 9,939,000 
WED. .dicescveds. caescccccccessocccce 2,550,000 9,583,000 
ene AS eee linens 2,030,000 14,839,000 
| TAD Seay Re re 2,210,000 15,450,775 
same. Slbeiasseete teens «. Raises Mi 463.900 
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SHusurance. 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 


‘Wuat is a man to do who has suddenly 
lost all his money? What will a man do, 
in these hard times, whose property has 
been destroyed in the general wreck of busi- 
ness, and who has no means at hand to sup- 
port his family and maintain his home? 
The future is before him ; but what will he 
do with it? 

We say to him: ‘‘ Go to work again, and 
try to recover what you have lost! Go to 
work again; and by industry, honesty, and 
careful economy restore yourself to your 
previous condition, and your family to their 
previous comforts of home and society !”” 

But there is one obstacle in the way of 
his restoration. There is a dark shadow 
hanging over the path leading into his 
future which will make him anxious and 
fearful as he travels it. It is the dreadful 
probability that he may not live long enough 
to obtain the reward of his labors. And 
what can he do to protect himself from this 
probability ? 

There is only one power available for his 
protection, and that power is life insurance ; 
for the theory and practical effect of life in- 
surance is to equalize life—or, in other 
words, to give to a single life the advantage 
in years which is enjoyed by the average of 
a large number of lives. By its aid and 
protection the man can live long enough to 
attain that result for which he now com- 
mences a painful struggle. A policy of life 
insurance may be secured by an annual 
payment of money, whose amount is insig- 
nificant in comparison with the amount of 
the insurance effected; and whenever death 
occurs the property which was lost by haz- 
ardous speculations, the money which was 
sunk in the wreck of business is restored to 
the family estate. How much mental anx- 
jety this preserves us from! For we know 
that the expected results of the insurance 
may be depended upon; and every man can 
console himself with the fact wat however 


—-.~_tha raanita 
ness or however brief may be his fee of 


subsequent labor, there remain strong and 
wealthy life insurance institutions, cities of 
refuge, under whose protection his family 
can find that comfort and prosperity which 
they once enjoyed, but which he and they 
lost when disastrous speculations or unex- 
pected reverses destroyed all that he had. 

Life insurance is the true panacea for mis- 
fortune; and it is absolutely needed not only 
by those who are now cast down, but by 
every one, high or low, rich or humble. “I 
once asked a lawyer,” says one of the agents 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
‘*to take a policy of insurance on his life in 
the Equitable. ‘Of what use can life in- 
surance be to me?’ said he, ‘for I shall 
leave a large property to my children.’ At 
that moment he was cutting off coupons 
from bonds amounting to more than one 
hundred thousand dollars, to which he 
called my attention. I replied that his 
large estate might yet be lost, or it might 
depreciate in value, or his death might 
leave his family embarrassed, because it 
would deprive them of his services, which 
of itself would lessen their available income 
more than ten thousand dollars. This last 
suggestion arrested his notice. ‘ Now,’ said 
he, ‘ you have brought an argument which 
affects me. You areright! I will insure 
my life for what my services are worth to 
my family.’ Within two years after my 
conversation with him he died, leaving a 
large portion of his bonds hypothecated 
for money borrowed to build a costly house; 
and,as there was condition of forfeiture 
connected with the low, his estate was 
shielded from loss and preserved to his 
family by the life insurance that I had in- 
duced him to effect.” 


Pvch INSURANCE. 
United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
Cerner Warren Street, 


INCORPORATED 1850, 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY porenemen 
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CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 
Capital - $1 000,000 00 
Surplus - - - 1,284,251 97 
Assets, Jan. (st, '73, $2,284,251 97 

Branch Offices: 
201 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 
DIRECTORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT Vice-Prest. 
SAMUEL D. BABOOCK, JAM SFRASER, 





yw Si 8° LAWAENCE TURNORE, 
&B. be eunen, SHEPPARD GANDY. 
WM. AN SAMURL_A. SAWY 
ponte JB HULL Wal D MORGAN, 
5 
WL TAM M. VAI JAMES LOW 
THEODORK I. HUSTED, WILLIAM BRYCE. 
GEO, & STEPHENSO: CHARLES LAMSON, 
D, H. ARNOLD, WELLINGTON CLAP 
WM. M. RICHARDS HENRY #. SPAULDING. 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, JOUN PAINE, 
JAS. FREFLAND, OB'T H. McCURDY, 
9.3 LOWREY, GEORGE MOSLE, 
HN PD. MAIRS, JOHN H, EARLE, 
RING ANDREWS, HENRY BY tle, 
ARLOS CUBB, CHAKLES H. BOOTH, 
M. T, COLEMAN, WM. H. HURLBUT 
GEO. W. LANE, EDWARD MARTIN, 
TH Se 
E. W. CORLIES 

CYRUS PEKOK, Secretary, 

B. C. TOWNSEND, Denraleni/ Agency Devt. 

ABRAM M. KIRBY, Secretary 

JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 

CHAS. H, DU’ tary Brooklyn Dept. 





MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


4AA & 146 RROADWAY. 


NEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


J. M. Stuart, Secretar. 
W. H. C. Bartierr. Actuary. 


METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 


$300,000. 
Insures Fire Risks. 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, President, 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG Secretarv. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2th, 1873, 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 8ist December, 1872. 


Premiums recety: ed 9 2 Morne Risks. from 1st 
January, 1872, to 31st Dec. 
Premiums on Policies 1 not marked of Ist Jan 
MES Giiieraccndensbet cesssesecccecss ceses > 2,070,659 o') 








No icles have ay mee “Lif Risk: — 
ued upon Life Risks, 
D va,begp ie ed uvon tie with 


ne fa 
lams marked — ” January, 1872, 
to 8ist D 1872. weet ence -@59776,518 518 70 


Losses paid during the same period..... coo e $2,380,844 8 a 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.......... $1,055,707 & 


the fellow\on Assets, viz. 
ae gaa g hag th State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank, ys other Stocks... ooo 088; 
Stocks and otherwise..... 3,480. 
terest and sundry notes and claims due the 


9.903 18 
Premium m Notes an - wigs: rRcéivable epeesese 2,75>,374 4 
Cash in eee ccecs. 1 meee 











Loans, secured b; 


otal Amount of Assets. .......scsccceseeesees $15,571,206 18 


Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits wiJl be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb 
ruary next. 

The ontstanding certificates of the issue of 15/2 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday; the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the tiwe of 
payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Fifty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Bist December, 1872, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the First of Apri) next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 





TRUSTEES. 
JOHN D. JONES, JAMESLOW. 
gH BS ENNIS. B, J. HOWLAND, 
OORE. BENJ. BABCOCK, 
, ROBT. B, MINTURN 
EUR acer. $uabanick Buh Ne! 
5 BROOK RGE 8, STEPHENSO’ 
WARREN ESTON. WILLIAM H. WEBB. 
OYAL PHELPS. SHEPPARD GANDY. 
CALEB BARSTOW. FRANCIS SKIDDY. 
Pp. HAS. P, BURDETT, 
LLUAM E. ‘DODGE. WILLIAM F, BUNKER, 
DAV vit eee SAMUELL. MITCHILL, 
JAMES BRYOB. JAMES G. DE FOREST. 
ANIELS. MILLER. ROBERT L. SLUART. 
18. ALEXANDER V. BLAKE 
RY K. BOGERT CHAS. D. LEV ERICH. 


HEN 
poeerns GAILLARD, Jr. JOSIA Ww. 
CHAS. ‘oh MARSHALL 


SOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE. 2d Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 
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ON WHITTIER’S PORCH. 


BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 












By meadows green, through busy towns, 
Where placid waters glide along, 

We fled; I silent sat amid 
The restlees, talking throng. 


Picture on picture glided’ by; 
My face was toward the distant bills; 
And my expectant heart beat high, 
Beset by frequent thrills. 


Ilooked about me: “ Doubtless these 
Have each their mission, grave or glad; 

Each journeys toward some separate aim, 
In spirit light or sad. 


“But of them all is any here 
With honored errand.like my own.? 
The joy of it is company, 
Though I go forth alone.” 


The train is still, and we are: come 

. At length unto my stopping place— 

A little town, where curious eyes 
Soon note my stranger face. 


“Where does he live?’ 
name 
An eager group around me draws. 
Not one about but knows the road, 
And then a little pause; 


The well-known 


When one steps forth to show the way, 
As passing glad to be allowed, 

And up the sunny path we twain 
Set off, and each is proud! 


*Twixt small white houses bowered in green 
We go, till—midway down the atreet— 

I, looking toward the other aide, 
See him I came to greet. 


How should I know him? Ne’er before 
My eyes have seen that tall, spare frame; 
But, with no pause ’twixt glance and word, 
My lips pronounce bis name. 


Framed by the cottage-door he stood; 
Lingering a moment, looking out, 
In time to see the tardy guest 
His thoughts had been aboat. 


No need more had I of a guide. 
Across the dusty road I went, 

To meet bis outstretched hand, his eyes 
Of gravely kind intent. 


Man, Poet, Christian blent in one! 

Whose house and heart keep open doors; 
Whose welcome said to one shy soul: 
“To-day my home is yours!’’ 


How speak of hours that swiftly went— 
Alas! too swiftly. Seated there, 

Zoned by the calm of those kind eyes, 
In that sweet summer air ? 


And in the pauses of our talk, 

My giad looks wandering from the room, 
Outside the window marked’a rose 

Just reddening into bloom, 


With noon’s warm sunshine falling full 
Upon its June-time daintiness ; 

And then I needed nothing more 
To round my happiness ! 


And did not mind because the songs 
Of flitting birds were not for me; 

Good sooth, of all my eyes took in 
My heart made melody ! 


And then our walks about the place— 
I following, well content, where led; 
Till to the porch we came again, 
And there he bared his head, 


And sat him down upon its edge, 
His feet within the cool, gréen grass, 
While throngh the clustering boughs above 
The wind made feint to pass; 


But came again and yet again, 

As though it loved the leaves :so well 
It found some pretext to return, 

The sweet old tale to tell. 


So oft it came, so soft it breathed, 
At length the poet raised his head, 
And paused to listen; then he-smiled, 
And last he gently said 


(Remembering that I could not hear): 

“ Perhaps thee’d like to watch awhile 

The wind at play among the leaves.” 
My face, too, wore a smile. 


So both were silent for a space. 

He, musing, listened; while I’seemed 
To listen also as I looked, 

But what-he heard'I dreamed. 


And in the inner ears of each— 
Though he was old and I was‘young— 
The silver bells of Memory 
By unseen butids were rung! 
4k! friend, in some stil) afternoon: 
, Ofeummer, when you sit again’ 
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Upon the porch, and earth and sky 
Are like & sweet refrain, 

[hope the wind that.stirs the leaves 
Will set the Memory-bells achime, 

And bring to yous thought of her 
Who sat there one aweet timé. 


But as for me, when speeding back, 
At. set of day, to, whence I came, 
*Twas not the western sun that made 

My face look not the same. 


Because my feet had timed with his 
Who walks-so closely with: his God, 
The common world seemed to my eyes 

More pure.and fair and broad. 
One perfect day! Al! let its page 
Be marked within my Book. of:Days 
By one blue flower the poet gave, 
And garlanded with praise! 
ct ne 


THE FUNERAL OF A KING. 
BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Hap bell-ringing not: existed long before 
our time, we stiould never had the génius to 
invent it, Our science would not have 


_ helped us:in such a matter. The. discovery 


belongs to an age: when the people were 
mellow and child-like, when their hearts 
vibrated readily and harmoniously, when 
emotions were: grandly: and sonorously: out- 
spoken. In that sge the need for a fitting 
symbol of this emotional capacity was ab- 
solute, and necessity was mother of the bell, 
In times of popular joy or sorrow. the clear- 
toned, wildly multitudinous bell-voices rang 
out, and the people felt comforted or 
strengthened or solemn, as the case might 
be. Never did invention more fully. meet 
its, purpose. 

Nowadays, however, it sometimes sounds 
a little ridiculous, not because the bells are 
less perfectly made or less stoutly rung, but 
because the popular moods to which they 
should give utterance no longer exist. The 
general heart has cracks in it, does not vi- 
brate well, and seldom becomes grandly and 
sonorously outspoken. The bell-ropes: no 
longer correspond to heart-strings, and the 
tolling or pealing, like a finely sculptured 
frieze with no. columns. to to support it; falla 
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spiring, bending up the nerves, putting’ us 
on our mettle, and making us feel as if some- 
thing great should be in the wind; but we 
know all the time that the bells are much 
more moved than we are, Pull away, how- 
ever, worthy ringers! Pull and pant and 
sweat! It is well, perhaps—and perhaps 
not—to. wag our iron tongues long after our 
fleshly. ones have ceased to bear them out. 
The former, having never been anything but 
iron and bronze, are as true as ever; anda 
well-paid man pulls the rope as well as an 
honest one. 

T eannot but feel strongly upon this sub- 
ject just now, because the progress of the 
dead King John of Saxony from his death- 
bed.to-his. grave hag been attended bya 
ringing of bells so persistent and bewilder- 
ing that, although the body of the sound 
deceased some twelve hours since, the ghost 
yet lingers in my head, loth to take flight. 
The principle upon which bell-ringing is 
carried on in this country strikes the for- 
eigner as peculiar. In cases of fire there 
arises & slow, measured ding-dong, better 
calculated to put.the firemen asleep than to 
summon them to the scene of disaster. 
But let there be a funeral or otber dispirit- 
ing calamity, and straightway the steeples 
send. forth a. tumultuous uproar, such as 
might fitly welcome the millennium or wake 
the dead, but scarcely soothe them to their 
last rest. However, this is a matter of taste, 
and not to be quarreled witb. Possibly itis 
meant to counteract, rather than to express 
the somber emotions proper to the occasion. 

In respect of this particular funeral, some 
people may perceive a subtile sense in which 
the hollow bell-ringing is not inappropriate. 
Royal persons are not now such solid affairs 
as they used to be. There is d growing Bus- 
picion that they are hollow brass, and that 
their voices are big in proportion as bc 
féel themselves shaken. Viewed ‘in th 
light, there is a delicate fitness in giving the 
bell a prominent part inthe last ceremonies. 
And with this acknowledgment I’ shall ‘take 
leave of the subject. 

bene cynic omar have found. nourishment 
OF 80; while 
at Use ‘dor ot 
first that his 








death. imeaana tort died of cssifi- 


cation of the heart, I believe); that any 
moment might bring the fatal tidings; and, 
finaily, that during six weeks ftom that mo- 
ment all amusements, public or private, 


situation at his study table, might fancy this 
latter regulation to be unnecessarily pre 
cautional. Not be happy for six weeks 
after the king’s death! Absurd; for how 
is it possible that they should be happy for 
those two. weeks before the event? Nay, 
would not the misery of anticipation even 
outdo that which was to set in after the 
suspense was over? The regulation, there- 
fore, sliould be remodeled thus: “ Be cheer- 
ful up to the last moment, because while 
there’s life there’s hope; and after the last 
moment do not give way to despair for 
more than six weéks, becatise that would be 
morbid indulgence.” 

The theorist. would, doubtless, have been 
right according to the eternal justice of 
things, but the facts read differently. The 
humiliating truth is, that from the first intt- 
mation of danger up to the night of the 
king’s death never had the various places of 
amusement done so large a business. Every- 
body went everywhere, and people not at 
all in the habit of going anywhere made an 
exception, because it was one of the last 
chances. If the-king had been able to hold 
his own at death’s door for six months, he 
would thereby have made the fortune of 
every ssloon-keeper in Dresden. I myself 
walked two miles, in the dead of a cold, 
damp night, to attend the performance of 
an American circus that was exhibiting 
here; and the only reason I can give. for 
doing so,is that the king died about thirty- 
six hours afterward. 

No. The people were not cast. down; 
nor are they now, in spite of the mourning 
flags, and badges, and black-edged news- 
papers, and lugubrious proclamations. If 
they mourn, it is because they must hear no 
more inusic and see no more Vorstellungen 
for six weeks. DoTimagine myself to be 
the sole repository of this secret? That the 
royal houseliold, and the municipal govern- 


Bie ao Lay Bar too oF By no means; 
and henpee my sre 


This bell- 
ringing, and: minute-gun firing, and torch- 
light proceeding, and muffied-drum_ beating 
are called marks of respect; but» they seem 
to me quite the contrary. In those early 
days when princes were really the most im- 
portant men in the community; and upon 
their weal and woe was directly dependent 
the weal or woe of each one of their fol- 
lowers, these forms and shows of grief were 
good. Now it is as if they were to prop up 
the poor old royal clay upon a gaudy chair, 
and paint the pale cheeks with the hues of 
fe, and call it honoring the dead. 

But it would never do to dispense with 
these formalities ; the less because they are 
felt to be nothing more. The people must 
have a sacrifice to their hypocrisy; must 
be flattered that they are what they are not 
and feel what they do not feel. Not to do so 
would be scandalous. It may be, indeed—I 
hope it is—that, if they bad not felt assured 
that the. bells, guns,and torches would do 
their mourning for them in the,most ortho- 
dox and effective way, they would have 
tried their hand at mourning themselves. 
The Saxon people.are no worse in this re- 
spect than are othersthat I know of. Per- 
haps, were we to be scandalously negligent 
of the proprieties jof life ‘for a time, we 
might develop a new code of behavior, bet- 
ter suited to our age than the present one is. 

King John was a good old soul, with an 
expression of mildly intellectual obstinacy. 
He was Roman Catholic in religion, and in 
politics opposed to German unity and in 
general to what other people call progress. 
His life-has not: been a very fortunate one. 
His children, many of them, died before 
him; and latterly his kingdom has virtual- 

tothe Emperor. . He must have 
Rinpoche 
“that he was not even of secondary impor- 
tance,in the world, albeit the de 
an ancient.and famous house, 


most scholarly of modern monarchs, and 
was medaled by the Emperor for his trans- 
lation of Dante’s ‘‘ Divine Comedy,” He was 
seid to be enormously rich, and not averse | 
to being so. He liked ‘pictures and: liked 
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dow, with ‘its mild, wrinkled, stereotyped 
‘ snifle. A béavy pair ‘of eyebrows would have 


greatly added to the impressiveness of his 


. appearance, 
must cease, Now, a theorist, reviewing the | 


Only afew months ago he celebrated his 
golden wedding, and twenty pictures of him 
were inevery stationer’s window. Now he 
is dead, and the identical photographs reap- 
pear. Then the’ city was illuminated, and 
the narrow streets were ctowded with peo- 
ple, staring at everything and fancying they 
found enjoyment. Now again a large 
crowd thronged every foot of ground whence 
could be had a view of the boat-landing, in 
order to see the arrival of the steamer bear- 
ing the royal corpse. Wherefore? Outof 
respect for the dead, to show their loving 
remembrance of him? So the poet-laureate 
will be compelled to put it. He must not 
hint that it was chiefly to behold an un- 
usual spectacle, and to be able tosay “I 
have seen it.” Thé night was bitter and dis- 
mal and damp, vantage grounds were at 4 
ptemium, @ window on the Briihischen Ter- 
race being worth ten dollars; or, if you 
wanted to securea place on the bridge, you 
must take your stand there in the morning. 
But the spectacle was certainly worth see- 
ing. 

The king died at Silluitz, six miles up 
the river. A-steamer was draped in black 
crape and the coffin put on board. Around 
it stood pages, each bearing a torch; and 
ranged along the bulwark of the vessel were 
a hundred liveried retainers, also with 
torches. As they passed down the river, 
thousands ef children, lining the banks, up: 
lifted their small voices in funeral hymns; 
a graceful fancy, if we do not examine too 
closely into what must have been the condi- 
tion of the children when they got home. 
As the vessel neared the landing, amidst the 
vast, black, silent crowd, every oneof whom 
(for the arrival was nearly two hours later 
than as-announced) was by this time sick or 
sullen with cold and fatigue, the first can- 
bon thundered: across the river, and all the 
nine towers:of Dresden sprang into clamor- 


ous life. For. an _hi hour, while, the. fanera) 
the cathedral, there v wan no cessation in'the 
peal of belis.and cannon. 

Twenty-four. officers of the royal. army 
bore.the coffin ashore, and so on slowly up 
the slope to the cathedral square. Every- 
where the way was. lined with the infantry 
and cavalry of the Saxon army, all of whom 
must take their oath to the new king, 
Albert, the next.afternoon. The procession 
flared-with torches, to which the blackness 
of earth and.sky.gave full effect. The beat- 
ing of muffled drums was the only music— 
a strange sound to those who hear it for the 
first time, The soldier who discovered how 
admirably it is. adapted toa scene like this 
must have. been a poet as well, At length 
they reached the open doors of the cathedral, 
whither, doubtless, the chilled and muddy- 
footed populace would fain have followed ; 
but that. honor was. reserved for a favored 
few. The cathedral (not generally imposing 
in appearance) looked like a fairy. palace to- 
night. It was full of soft light and incense 
and grand -music, and the high altar spark- 
led with, gold and precious stones, The 
heavy blackness of the funeral train, crawl- 
ing up the central. aisle, contrasted curious- 
ly with the priestly magnificence. The 
cathedral was not crowded, for hardly any 
save royal.or titled personages were allowed 
toenter. The difference between the scene 
here and that outside was as wide as could 
be conceived. There the vastness and dark 
uncertainty of the surroundings had dwarfed 
the pageant; here the pageant gloomed the 
surroundings. Without, one might have 
felt compassion at this last’ appearance 
among his:people of the poor mortal sover- 
eign; within, the emotion was awe, and the 
shadow of death seemed to lurk behind the 
marble pillars: and to>concentrate beneath 
the velvet pall. It is not:easy to avoid fine 
writing on this subject, if. one would repro- 
duce the feeling of the time. A more im- 
pressive spectacle than a royal funeralin » 
Roman Catholic cathedral at night can 
hardly be imagined. In addition to what 
you actually behold, you bend beneath the 
weight of all the moralizing that has been 
done upon the vanities of earthly greatness 
since kings began ; and, however lightly you 
may smileatsyour emotion the next morn- 
ing, i wannene:the less apealiet the night 
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It was not long before the vergers, or the 
deacons, or whoever those long-coated, 
long-staffed persons are who live. in cathe- 
drals and spend their time in disturbing 
visitors, mercilessly rooted out the whole 
body of spectators, leaving the hearse to 
the priests, with their music and intoning 
and censer-swinging, and the dozen or 
tweoty military and civic dignitaries whose 
duty it was to sit up all night and watch. 
Emerging into the chilly night air, the bells 
and the cannon were still, the crowd had 
dispersed, the square and the streets were 
empty and silent. The dark exterior of the 
cathedral looked blankly unconscious of the 
gorgeous scene within, save for a dusky 
gleam through the narrow arched. windows. 
The pavements were dirty with the prints 
of myriad feet; but the feet had vanished, 
and the whole imposing ceremony seemed 
never to have been. 

This was not the last of it, however. The 
body lay in state all the next day, and 
from noon till evening people were allowed 
to pass through and stare at the dead face 
Only a few at atime might enter, and this 
led to considerable disturbance. Every- 
body wished to get in at once,and, being 
forcibly restrained by the cordon of police 
at the door,some of them lost their tem- 
per and waged war with umbrellas and 
canes, At last the help of the soldiers was 
called in, and this was ultimately effective. 
But no one can be blamed for getting angry. 
The state of the weather during the two 
days of the funeral could not have been 
more at variance with every gentle and 
humane sentiment. It was such weather as 
is seen nowhere else than in Dresden, at 
this time of year--weather that makes 
man unendurable to himself and hateful to 
his fellows. 

At nine o’clock at night the bells broke 
forth again, presumably for the last time, 
They told the outside world that the coffin 
had been closed and that the tomb had 
opened to take itin—the same tomb that 
swallowed the former members of this illus- 


trians line. At ten o'clock the ringing 
ceased, and we were allowed to restin peace; 


and to hope that King John is at rest also. 

This morning was perfectly-clear, crisp, 
and bright. The city has been full of dis- 
tinguished looking warriors, and the news- 
papers of the names of princes and ministers 
of state who came to honor the obsequies. 
The officers wear broad bands of crape 
round their arms; some have black feathers 
in their helmets; some their epaulettes en- 
veloped in little crape bags. An extraordi- 
nary number of ladies are in mourning. 
Dresden looks like a city of widows. One 
notices with pleasure that the foreign ladies 
—I do not care to specify the Americans— 
are fully as strict in their sable etiquette as 
those born to the manner. Perhaps the fact 
that only those who have been to court are 
entitled to give visible expression to their 
sorrow may have its influence with my fair 
countrywomen. The opportunity is one not 
to be neglected, for they might dine and 
spend the evening with the royal family 
every day of their lives and yet no one be 
the wiser. Death only can separate the 
courtly sheep from the ignoble goats. 

DRESDEN, Nov. Ist, 1873. 
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Ir is impossible for us to print more than 
a small portion of the kindly opinions of Taz 
INDEPENDENT which we constantly find in 
our contemporaries all over the country. It 
gives us great pleasure, however, to present 
occasionally a few of the compliments which 
are paid us, feeling assured that our readers 
old and new, will share in the interest which 
we take in the comments made by other 
newspapers on the character and manage- 
ment of this journal. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


—The Tilden Enterprise, conducted by 
the ladies of Tilden Seminary, West Leb- 
anon, N. H., remarks as follows: 


“THE INDEPENDENT needs no commend- 
ation from us. It is too large, too ably 
conducted, and too extensively read to 
make it necessary to produce new evidence 
of its real worth as a family paper.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
—We presume a great many of our can- 


‘vessers have the same experience as Mr. 





**Qlasier,” of whom the South Adams Echo 
says: 

“We got the start of Glasier once—for a 
wonder, no doubt—when we told him we 
wanted Tue INDEPENDENT before he had 
secured the agency. We have no regrets in 
view of our haste in the matter, for itis a 
far abler paper than the , Whose fame 
rests largely on 3 name.” 


CONNECTICUT. 

—In commenting upon the shape in 
which THz INDEPENDENT has been pub- 
lished during the year past, the Putnam 
Patriot says: 

‘* As the result, we have one of the most 
convenient and most handsome of weeklies, 
with its thirty-two pages filled to the last 
inch with the splendid variety of matter 
which the enterprise and ability of the edi- 


tor has so long furnished the readers of Tou 
INDEPENDENT.” 











NEW YORK. 


—The Commercial Advertiser of this city is 
alittle dissatisfied, and it is only fair to print 
both sides of the matter. It says: 


“THe INDEPENDENT, in its quarto form 
and with 82 pages, is a ‘stunner’ among 
newspapers. It is a volume in itself. This 
newspaper expansion is really overdone. 
People get more than they want for their 
money.” 


—The Corning Journal says: 


‘Tae New York INDEPENDENT is the 
ablest religious newspaper published. Its 
circulation exceeds that of any other, and 
this is largely due to the ability of the edi- 
torial force and the expense incurred to 
secure regular contributors on living topics 
from writers of conspicuous talent.” 


—This is what the Schoharie Union says: 


**THE INDEPENDENT is too well known 
through this section to need any recom- 
mendation from us. We need only say that 
it is the best paper now published.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


—TxeE INDEPENDENT has one namesake in 
England and several in this country. The 
Salisbury Independent is inclined to think 
that we make altogether too good a paper, 
as will be seen from the following extract 
from_its columns: 

“'Tae NEw YorK INDEPENDENT, as usual, 
overflows with good things, every page of 
it (and there are thirty or more of them per 
week). Since the adoption of the improved 
form it is even more attractive than before, 
and you have the attractiveness in a more 
condensed or a more convenient shape. 
But there is the old objection—it is too 
large. The average reader cannot digest in 
seven short days the rich and varied bill ot 
fare placed before him weekly; and it is 
difficult, where every dish is so tempting, to 
select that which is best.’’ 

—The American Lutheran, of York, 
which represents, we hope, the sentiments 
of the influential body one of whose spokes- 
men it is, says of us: 

“Beyond all question, TazE New York 
INDEPENDENT stands at the head of the re- 
ligious press of the United States and 
probably of the world. We know of no 
other paper that presents an equal amount 
of reading matter, or as much variety and 
ability in make, up. Since Mr. Bowen came 
into sole proprietorship he has evinced al- 
most a morbid determination to lay under 
contribution the ablest pens of the day.” 


—The National Baptist, 2 contemporary 
whose opinions, under the editorship of Dr. 
Wayland, are always entitled to respect, 
disagrees with us, of course, on the subject 
of close communion ; but, while expressing 
its criticisms of our course as regards that 
question, it says: 

‘THE INDEPENDENT is, for the most part, 
a broad, catholic, generous paper.” 

—The Pitisburgh Christian Advocate, in al- 
luding to the great size of THz INDEPENDENT, 
says: 

“Tt is now virtually a weekly magazine,” 

OHIO. 

—The Ohio Farmer is a little facetious on 
the subject of our old unwieldy shape, and 
says: 

““Tue INDEPENDENT was formerly, 48 
one writer says, ‘as a great sheet let down 
from Heaven.’ Now it has folded in upon 
itself, and comes in a more convenient sba 
for its readers, like that of Harper's Weekly, 
But this contraction in form does not imply 
avy contractions elsewhere. It has stood in 
the very front rank as a religious journal 
for many years ; bx now it proposes to go 
up a round higher, and give its readers as 

ood @ paper as can be produced: We have 
Enid cbotemntent reader of THe InpEPEND- 
ENT during its whole life, and we very 
freely wey. to our friends: If ayn ehecribe 
for read it you will be richly repaid 
for ?° It comes every week, bear: 
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ing the best:productions of the. best think- 
ers of the country, and its store of religious 
and general news is full and just what 
every one needs to know.” 


—The Missionary Visitor uses almost too 
complimentary language in speaking of this 
paper: : 

*Tts contributions are unsurpassed in 


talent, its articles unexcelled, and as a fam- 
ily paper it has no superior.” 


ILLINOIS. 


—Nothing pleases us more than to see 
that THe INDEPENDENT grows constantly 
in the affections of those who are in the 
habit of reading it. Says the editor of the 
Moline Review: 

“The more we see of Taz NEw YORK 
INDEPENDENT in its new 82-page form the 
better we like its appearance; and the more 
we read its 128 interesting columns the more 
we admire its enterprise in presenting to its 
half million readers the ablest productions 
of the leading writers. In asingle number 
—not an unusual one—the list of contribu- 
tors comprises the following names: William 
Lloyd Garrison, Pére Hyacinthe, President 
Finney, Mary Clemmer Ames (whose bril- 
liant Washington letters alone are worth the 
subscription price of several copies), Susan 
Coolidge, ‘Aigypter,’ Dr. Bellows, L. G. 
Noble, Gail Hamilton, Dr. Howard Crosby, 
Mary B. Dodge, Rev. J. V. Lewis, President 
Tuttle, William E. Griffis, D. W. Bartlett, 
Senator Wilson, together with editorial 
articles, literary department, science, mis- 
sions, Sunday-school, education, news of the 
week, ministerial register, farm and garden, 
commercial matters, etc.” 


—Weare not a little flattered by this en- 
thusiastic praise from the National Normal, 
an excellent educational periodical, which 
has frequent opportunity to quote (with 
credit honestly) from our ‘‘ Education.” By 
the way, it once said that a college profess- 
or ‘‘knows nothing about education”; but 


it seldom makes so strange an assertion. It 
says: 

‘Tf youcan take but one paper, subscribe 
for THe INDEPENDENT. you take a 
dozen, be sure and take THe INDEPENDENT. 
It is without doubt the best weekly pub- 
lished. Every teacher should subscribe for 
it before he does for an educational. We 
do not hesitate to advise, if you cannot 
take hoth the Normal and THe INDEPEND- 
ENT, by all means take the latuer. Read it 
awhile, and you will soon become intelligent 
and efficient enough to earn a salary that 
will supply you with both.” 


INDIANA. 


—The Fort Wayne Gazette, in a somewhat 
lengthy notice of this journal, says: 


‘* THE INDEPENDENT is just starting out 
on its twenty-fifth year, and is not only one 
of the most prosperous papers financially, 
but one of the most attractive in an intei- 
lectual, moral, and business point of view 
which the world affords. Its means are 
such that it employs a large corps of the 
most distinguished writers in the country on 
literary, political, and religious topics; 
while its financial department is conducted 
with so much ability that it is almost indis- 
pensable to a business man. . . . There 
are so many other inducements that we.can- 
not stop to specify them; but, if any one 
desires a religious weekly not sectarian in 
its character, it would be difficult to find 
one which has a greater variety of merit 
than THE INDEPENDENT.” 


—The National Beacon, published in the 
capital of Indiana, kindly remarks: 


“Tae INDEPENDENT, published at New 
York City, ‘comes to us laden with the latest 
news from all climes. It is unquestionably 
one of the leading papers of the country 
and one that should find its way to every 
fireside. Neither pains nor money are 
spared to make it interesting and instructive 
and its immense circulation proclaims it the 
people’s favorite.” 


—The Richmond Telegram thinks that it is 
* but moderate praise to say that Tue INDE- 
PENDENT stands at the head of religious 
journals, both in size and quality of reading 
matter.” 


WISCONSLN. 

—Our readers have often,doubtless, found 
it impossible to read Tae INDEPENDENT 
through in a single day, s0 many are the 
literary treasures contained in each number. 
The Milwaukee Christian Statesman thus al- 
ludes to the size and quality of the journal, 
which it styles ‘‘ a weekly book”: 


‘‘Tos New York INDEPENDENT is often 
referred to as a fine example of successful 
newspaper enterprise. In one sense this is a 
mistake, It is almost 8 misnomer to desig- 
nate with the title of ‘newspaper’ the vast 
and voluminous literary treasures each week 
laid at the feet of Tae INDEPENDENT’S sub- 

‘A weekly book’ is a better name 
for the immense amount of variéd 
ranging over the fields of religion, 
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philosophy, social and political economy, 
poetry, romance, and literature—which, in 
some mysterious way, Mr. Bowen manages 
to send every seven days broadcast over the 
country, and all for the price of a single 
Sd subscription to his mammoth journal. 

ifty-two books for every subscriber to ‘THE 
INDEPENDENT!” 


—The Daily Northwestern is the leading 
paper in the flourishing inland city of Osh- 
kosh. It saysin a late number: 


“In its new form THE INDEPENDENT 
comes about as near perfection in its field 
of journalism as any periodical now pub- 
lished, It is easy to read, printed on clean 
type, handy to carry, and is edited with rare 
ability. THe INDEPENEENT leads all other 
papers of its class in the world, and to the 
family which has but one newspaper besides 
its local paper THE INDEPENDENT offers a 
whole library of choice reading, exactly 
suited to intelligent, progressive minds. It 
numbers among its regular contributors 
such names as Schuyler Colfax, Henry Wil- 
son, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Bishop Haven, 
Mary Clemmer Ames, and a dozen others 
equally prominent in the field of literature, 
If we were to have but one paper, Tam Ly- 
DEPENDENT would come about as near fill- 
ing every wish as any paper we know of.” 


—Our Wisconsin friends are legion. The 
excellent Oconomowoc Times says: 


‘Of its kind THe INDEPENDENT stands 
alone a model of successful journalism: 
furnishes the most matter on the most in- 
teresting topics, with the greatest scope and 
infinite variety of subjects, of any similar 
— under our observation. The pub- 
ishers offer some grand premiums and rare 
inducements to new subscribers.” 


—After speaking of Taz INDEPENDENT 
as ‘our old favorite,” the Mankato Weekly 
Record says: 


‘*It is beyond all question one of the best 
if not the very best (as it is in our opinion) 
family paper published in the Union, which 
is equivalent to saying the best in the 
world.” 


IOWA. 


—The Osceola Sentinel, after expressing 
its satisfaction with the form which THE 
INDEPENDENT has taken for a year past, 
says: 

“ Weregard THE INDEPENDENT as one of 
the greatest weekly papers for general read- 
ing that is published in thecountry. It isa 
religious paper in the best sense; not secta- 
rian, but ‘independent.’ It is thoroughly 
Republican in politics; but true to its name 
there also. It gives large attention to mat- 
ters of public interest and employs the 
ablest and best writers in the country.” 


MINNESOTA. 


—The Minneapolis Hvening News is in- 
clined to think that it is no longer necessary 
to praise THE INDEPENDENT, 80 well known 
are its many good qualities. It says: 

‘« There is no use in saying anything of 
the merits of THe INDEPENDENT as a news- 
paper. It speaks for itself, and the weekly 
feast of good things which it sets before its 
readers is equaled by none.” 


NEBRASKA. 


—TueE INDEPENDENTS constituency in 
Nebraska is a large and enthusiastic one. 
The Kearney Junction Times observes: 


“Tt is too well known ard liked for a pen 
like ours to add praises thereto. It has long 
wielded an influence, both in church and 
state, which few journals equal. The long 
list of able writers secured for the coming 
year is recommendation enough forit. Try 
it, and we think you will like your invest- 
ment. 


VIRGINIA. 
—The Amherst Hnterprise says: 
‘Those who desire a religious weekl 
containing all the general news, independ- 
ent political discussions, select miscellany, 


etc., besides a magnificent premium, will 
do well to subscribe for Tae INDEPENDENT.” 


TENNESSEE. 


—There are Republicans now all over the 
South, and one of their organs, the Marys- 
ville Republican, says: 

“Toe New York INDEPENDENT is the 
most popular religious weekly on this con- 
tinent. It is worth three times the subscrip- 
tion price and should be read by ever” 
family in the Union.” 


GEORGIA. 


—There was a time when we did not look 
for kind words from the South. But that 
is all past now, and the Savannah Journal 
says: 

“We have before usa large number of 
the most popular Northern periodicals. 


Among them we may mention that sterling 


weekly, THz New York INDEPENDENT. 





Its contents: are varied and of the highest 
order of journaliam.” : 
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FERNERIES: HOW TO MAKE THEM 
AND WHAT TO PUTIN THEM 


AN ADDRESS BY JOHN ROBINSON BEFORE ESSEX 
INSTITUTE, SALEM, MASS. 











Fern cases, or ferneries, as most of us call 
them, were originally called Wardian cases, in 
honor of their inventor, Dr. B. N. Ward, of 
London, who published a book upon the sub- 
ject in 1842. These cases are only a modifica- 
tion of the hand-glass always used to force or 
protect plants in the greenhouse or open air; 
yet the placing of this in a practical way rend- 
ers it easy to import the plants of foreign trop- 
ical countries, which otherwise could never be 
seen here in a living state, besides enabling us 
to grow at home as beautiful ferns and other 
delicate, moisture-loving plants as are seen in 
the bot-house or conservatory. 

The fern case, as it comes from the cabinet- 
maker’s, isa handsome piece of furpviture, but 
an expensive one—so expensive, perhaps, as to 
deter many from possessing a fernery. This 
need not be, forat home a case can be made 
just as serviceable, and having some advantages 
even over the expensive ones. 

Procure from your carpenter a good pine 
board of the dimensions you may wish, for the 
base of yourstructure which by the way should 
be aboat one-third longer than wide. Next ob- 
tain a suitable molding (black walnut is the 
best), and fit it around the base-board, as if it 
was a picture-frame on end. Next have a zine 
pan made to fit closely inside of this, coming 
up to the top of the molding. Donot have 
any turned-over edge or ring to the pan, as 
they are of no use; neither should the pan be 
made first, as it is difficult to make a neat box 
to fit outside it. Have the pan painted on the 
inside with a good coat of tar, as the delicate 
roots of the plants dislike to come in contact 
with a metal surface. Next comes the glass; 
and here is where most persons fail. Be sure 
the glass is inside the pan, and never have the 
pan inside the glass, for the moisture collect- 
ing on the glass runs down outside the pan to 
the woodwork, rotting it, and very likely be- 
tween the molding and base-board, on to the 
table or what else the case rests on, causing 
much trouble. Also, in watering, the glass di- 
rects the water in like manner, with the same 
if not worse results. 

A good proportion for the glass is to have it 
és high above the base as the case is wide, and 
it should go to the bottom of the pan. Have 
the corners true and the top level, that the 
plate of glass which covers the top, and which 
should be one-fourth of an inch larger all 
around, shall be even. With common flour- 
paste attach narrow strips of cloth up over the 
corner angles on the outside, and but only an 
inch or so down the inside from the top. 
When dry, paste some dark paper over it, so 
as to cover the cloth, also around the top plate 
of glass, to prevent the edge from cutting your 
hands. No cloth is necessary for this. Fill and 
oil the black-walnut molding, and the case is 
complete. 

A still more simple one is to tar the inside 
and paint the outside of a shallow pine box, 
and place the glass directly inside it. If you 
intend purchasing a handsome case, it will be 
better to have one made to order, as all the 
ready-made ones usually offered for sale have 
the case poorly and incorrectly constructed, in 
more ways than one. Nearly all have flat tops, 
to be avoided where there is woodwork (the 
home-made case having no woodwork at the 
top, itis not a disadvantage). One advantage 
possessed by the expensive case is that the 
whole top takes off, enabling you to work all 
around, and not entirely from overhead. Here 
you may construct ruins, grottos, arches, etc., 
with pumice and cement. Pumice is so light 
that it adds but little weight to the case, and 
the cement will bind the whole together as 
firmly as one rock, all ata very slight expense, at 
the same time adding much to the beauty of 
the interior. Very neat circular cases are for 
sale at the stores, and can be filled so as to be 
very attractive. They can also be used as fern 
nurseries. To do this, make the earth damp 
and firm on top, having first placed a few small 
pieces of broken flower-pots in the upper soil. 
Take a leaf of some fern, or several different 
species of ferns, if you desire, that have the 
fruit quite ripe. This can be discovered by 
shaking over white paper, when, if ripe, a 
brown powder will come off. These are the 
spores or seeds, Dust these over the prepared 
earth, replace the glass, and leave the case in a 
warm, shady corner. In a few weeks, if not 
Permitted to become dry, a green scum will ap- 
pear, which in time will transform itself into the 

| Most beautiful little ferns, that may be separ- 
ated, potted, or transferred to other cases. 

| Now tofill the case. First make, if the pan be 
| three inches deep, about one inch in depth of 
ets charcoal, broken bricks, or, 


still, broken flower-pots ; over this a thin | 


layer-of moss or coarse, fibrous stuff of some 
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sort, to prevent the earth: washing into the 
drainage» and: ' choking: it:;; Some cases have 
holes in the bottom, and glass receptacles for 
superfluous water; but, if care be used in 
watering, this will be entirely unnecessary. For 
soil suitable to grow most plants likely to be in 
the fernery,a mixture of one part sand, one 
part peat, two parts light pasture loam (leaf- 
mold may be used for peat), will do well. The 
earth should be heaped up alittle in the center, or, 
if the case is large, two or three little elevations 
may be made. Upon these place the larger ferns 
or plants, with the others distributed around 
them. A log of wood covered with moss and 
small ferns is a very pretty center piece ; and to 
cover the ground the little running Selaginella, 
common in aM green-houses, answers better 
than almost anything else, except our own 
native mosses, which must be treated with care, 
or else they mold or dry up. 

Ferneries may be divided, if you like, into 
two classes—dormant and active. By dormant 
I mean such as contain plants which lie at rest 
during the winter months—chiefly our natives 
and others like them in habit that have been 
introduced. These it is well to arrange separ- 
ately, as they require less heat than the species 
growing all the year round, chiefly from the 
tropics, which form the active fernery. The 
dormant fernery can be made very interesting, 
the plants in it keeping about the same all the 
winter, but growing toward spring ; and, as many 
like the pleasure of filling their case every fall, 
this is as good a way asany to do, as it isa pretty 
ornament for winter and in summer need not 
be cared for. Of the two thousand exotic 
species known to exist but three hundred prob- 
ably can be purchased in this country, and of 
these comparatively few are suitable to grow 
in the case, Most of the smaller-growing 
species for sale hereabouts will do—particularly 
those of Pteris, Doodia, and Adiantum (maiden- 
hair ferns). Gold and silver ferns require care, 
as the yellow and white farina washes off in 
watering. Besides ferns, Begonias, Dracwnas, 
and Marantas do well for the center of a case, 
and many others can be tried. Even if they do 
= succeed, there is a pleasure in experiment- 

ing. 

In New England there are about the same 
number of ferns asin Old England—forty-five 
or six. About Salem, say within ten miles’ 
radius, there are sixteen genera, twenty-nine 
species. Of these few are suited to the fernery. 
The larger ones grow well in the garden, on 
the northerly side ofa fence or building. Of 
the smaller ones, the ebony spleenwort, two or 
three of the Aspidiums or shield ferns, the 
Asplenium Trichomanes do well. The climbing 
fern will look pretty for a while, and some of 
the ferns which lose their foliage at the frost 
will, if their roots be planted just under the 
moss, grow toward spring—such as the beech 
ferns, hay-scented ferns, New York ferns, and 
others. The moonwort aud common poly- 
pody, which grows everywhere, should never 
be left out; and the hart’s tongue and walking 
ferns are valuable accessions, if they can be 
had. This comprises about all the native ferns 
of use that can be collected here; but there are 
many little plants to associate with them, 
which add much to the beauty of the case. 
The partridge berry (Mitchella repens) can be 
gathered in bunches, regardless of roots, 
tucked in the moss and earth, where it will 
grow, bloom, and often fruit. 

The rattlesnake plantain (incorrectly called 
adder’s tongue), the Hepatica, gold thread, 
Linnea, all do well; and club mosses, winter- 
green, checkerberry all add to the effect. The 
larger foreign and native ferns may be grown 
in an open fernery, which should be in a room 
with as moist air as possible. 

Do not drown your plants. Persons fre- 
quently ask: “‘How often shall I water my 
plants?’ It is impossible to answer, except to 
say: ‘* Whenever they are dry.”” With the same 
amount of water per day in a cool room the 
earth in a flower-pot would be mud, while 
in a hot room it would be powder 
in a few hours. To avoid pests, mold, etc., 
sprinkle the ferns occasionally and give air an 
hour ormore every day. Wiping off the moist- 
ure from the glass will takeaway many impuri- 
ties. Cases sprinkled often seldom require 
watering, and it is surprising how long life will 
last ona small supply of water. I once planted 
in the bottom of an olive bottle a fern and 
some moss, corked it and sealed the top over 
with sealing wax, placed it upon a light shelf, 
and left it. The fern flourished about a year, 
and weeds which sprung up lived six months 
longer. Life lasted eighteen months in all, 
without the addition of a single drop of 
water. 

Do not place the fernery at the southern win- 
dow, in the full glare of the sun; an eastern or 
western oneis better. Turn it around every 
week, that the plants may grow evenly. The 
case may be filled in August, to be established 
by winter. Some fill them as early as June, 
others not till October ; but August is the best 
for the tropical fernery. The natives need not 
be attended to till September, if you like, Not. 
only may ferns be grown in cases, but some. 


species are very beautiful as basket or pot 
plants 

A cocoanut may be formed into a very neat 
basket by sawing off the top.and burning holes 
half an inch across all over the shell, with two 
small ones at the top, opposite each other, for 
the wire to. suspend it by. If in this a fern is 
planted which has running roots with leaf-buds, 
the effect is in time to cover the whole shell 
with the beautiful foliage, as these little roots 
find their way to every hole beforelong. For this 
Adiantum setulosum and A, Aithiopium are the 
best. Baskets to hang in the top of a fern-case 
may be made of thin, pliable bark, wired to- 
gether. Wire baskets, lined with moss and 
filled with earth, are fine for ferns with stems, 
which run on top of the soil, such as most of 
the Davallias, Folypodium aureum, a native of 
Florida, and others, The hare’s-foot fern is 
one such, throwing out woolly feet in advance 
of the leaves. A log hollowed out on one end 
is most suitable .to grow the stag-horn 
ferns upon. They will in time form huge 
crowns on the top of the log, while 
little creeping species may be grown suc- 
cessfully on the side at the same time, if wired 
on with a little moss and earth. Hollow stone- 
ware pillars are made with pockets in the sides, 
the center filled with earth, ferns planted in the 
pockets, and the whole covered with a bell- 
glass. Wire netting can be formed into a tube, 
filled with coarse earth, and ferns inclined to 
climb by rooting stems, as the ivy does, can be 
made to cover it with foliage. In fact, there is 
no end to the variety of designs that can be in- 
troduced into the fernery, whether it be a sim- 
ple bell-glass or a structure one hundred feet 
long by forty wide and high. Of this latter class 
of ferneries most beautiful ones are described 
in foreign books, where sometimes the side walls 
are of turf, covered with the creeping Lycopods 
and ferns, while little brooks, mimic waterfalls, 
and ponds add both to the beauty of the place 
and to the air the moisture necessary for the 
health of the plants. This is called the natural 
cultivation of ferns and approaches as near as 
possible to their natural habitat. It is to be 
hoped that such will soon be established by 
our wealthy amateurs on this side of the water, 
as itis much more instructive than the ordt 
nary way of growing these plants, and that 
there will be a steady increase in the already 
growing interest in ferns and ferneries. 

The evening was made more enjoyable and 
the remarks much more interesting and clear 
by the exhibition of ferneries and plants upon 
the platform, illustrating the subject. They 
were chiefly as follows: A large black-walnut 
fern-case (cabinet-maker’s pattern), containing 
stone grotto and choice tropical ferns, Selag- 
inellas, Begonia rex, etc.; a square home-made 
case (large), containing native plants entirely. 
circular fernery (large), containing tropical 
plants ; log with a fine specimen of Platycerium 
alcicorne (stag-horn fern) growing upon the 
top, other ferns and mosses on the sides; wire 
basket, with Davallia; cocoanut shells, with 
maiden-hairs ; bell-glass, with Adiantum capil- 
lus- Veneris, or English maiden-hair ; also other 
ferns in pots, cut fronds, etc. 

Ferns suitable for ferneries, which can be 
purchased at the greenhouses at fifty cents or 


less : 
Pteris serrulata, 


“ argyrea, 

“ longifolia, 

“ tremula, 

“ Oretica, var. albo-lineata, 


Pellea rotundifolia, 

“ hastata, 
Gymncgramme sulphurea, 
Doodia caudata, 


Asplenium Mezvicanum, 
Onychium Japonicum, 


FLOWERS AND GARDENING. 





4 WHITE WEIGELA. 

THE use of ornamental flowering shrubs in 
our home dooryards is one of the easiest and 
cheapest means of decoration. Among the 
largest and best of these shrubs is the Weigela, 
usually growing six feet high and bearing blos- 
soms of a light yellow color. Many florists 
have wished for a variety with white flowers ; yet 
ithas never been prominently brought before 
the public notice, except in nurserymen’s cata- 
logues. We observe the Germantown Telegraph, 
in a recent notice of new shurbs, commends 
the above specially to the notice of American 
lovers of flower-gardening. 

_ “Itis only once ina while that new orna- 
mental shrubs are introduced that takea strong 
hold of the popular heart and come ‘into culti- 
vation everywhere. In our time there have 





been but half a dozen which ‘seem to be so 
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very desirable that we see them everywhere. 
Most of the best things bave been long in cul- 
ture—long before our day. The double-flow- 
ered plum-leaved spirza is one of these stand- 
ard plants of the last balf century. It has 
double white buttonlike flowers, which open 
before the leaves in spring. Another good 
thing of this rather modern period is the 
bridal wreath, or Reeves’s ‘spirea, which, with 
its gray-green leaves and full clusters of white 
flowers, is one of those things no one feels like 
seeing his garden do without. Then we believe 
came the golden bell, or Forsythia, which makes 
quite a gay appearance with its yellow blos- 
soms before the leaves come in spring, and is 
again gay in fall, when its leaves put on a bril- 
liant plum-purple tint. The Weigela rosea 
was another favorite, its rosy thimblelike flow- 
ers in May and June making no garden seem 
eomplete without it. Soon after this we had 
another weigela, which also has become rather 
common, known as the Weigela amabilia 
which, though not so pretty in habit as the 
W. rosea, has the advantage over that of flow- 
ering twicea year. This fall, at the exhibition 
of the Germantown Horticultural Society, one 
of our florists had in his collection of cut 
flowers a pure white one of this latter variety, 
very unlike so many “white” things, which 
are often a dirty yellow or pale green—a real 
snow white—which he told us was in the habit 
of flowering twice a year, as the Weigela ama- 
dilis does. It is represented to be just as 
hardy and in every respect just as good as 
either weigelas; and, if this really proves so, 
we may look for another addition to the very 
few plants which of all annually introduced 
may become permanently popular.” 
PLANTS FOR WINDOW GARDENING. 


Our lady flower lovers have hitherto de- 
pended upon the florists, and bought from 
them their stock of plants already started and 
well grown ; but we observe they are now more 
and more disposed to propagate their own 
plants, finding a new love and pleasure in the 
charm of making their own cuttings and watch, 
ing the mysteries of their growth. To all such 
the following hints from the N. Y. Tribune will 
be found a help: 

** Procure a few starch boxes, bore holes in 
the bottom, and fill in an inch or so of small 
stones, broken pots, or charcoal (the latter is 
the best), for drainage. Upon this sprinkle s 
lIfttle moss, and then place about two inches ot 
clean, pure sand over all, pounding it hard. 
This will fill the box about half or two-thirds 
full, leaving a space of say three inches. Pre- 
pare cuttings of such plants as grow readily (as, 
for instance, heliotrope, verbena, fuchsia, ger- 
anium, petunia, and even roses) by trimming off 
all leaves at the lower end and clipping the 
leaves above to one-half their size. Insert 
these cuttings close together, about one inch 
deep in the sand, sprinkle slightly, and cover 
the box with a pane of glass. Place it ina 
warm, sunny window, and shade during the 
day with paper. Cnttings must have heat, 
moisture, and light to form roots ; but an ex. 
cess of either will invariably ruin them. There- 
fore, be careful not to give too much water, 
and do not let them come directly in contact 
with the rays of the sun. After rooting, the 
cuttings may be potted off singly, or pricked 
out into boxes of soil, to remain until spring. 
Most persons are not aware that so many plants 
may be kept in a pit dug deeply and without 
artificial heat; but such is the case. Even if 
quite tender, they will frequently survive, and 
come out in the spring looking better than if 
kept in a warm greenhouse. Of course, the 
pit must be closely covered with hot-bed sash, 
and during very severe weather an additional 
covering of mats, boards, or old carpets will be 
essential to keep out the frost.”’ 


THE IVY FOR IN-DOOR DECORATION. 


We do not know asingle vine so suitable for 
growing in the ordinary air of living-rooms 
and will stand so much hard usage as the ivy. 
The only point on which cultivators err by 
neglect is the failure to keep its leaves well 
washed and clean. If this is done two or three 
times a week, and the soil watered as often, it 
will grow for weeks, and even years, without 
danger from change of temperature. Josiah 
Hoopes also recommends in Zhe Tribune this 
vine, in answer to the inquiry of a lady who 
wanted something not too troublesome nor too 
tender. He says: 

“Ivy will succeed better in our dry, warm 
rooms than almost any plant with which I am 
acquainted, and all that is needed to make it 
attractive is the exercise of a little ingenuity in 
the appliances for its home. A vase, not neces- 
sarily costly, by any means, will answer a good 
purpose; and this reminds me of an excellent 
idea I lately noticed, in a foreign periodical, for 
growing this very plant. Long shoots of the 
ivy were procured, with the young and tender 
aerial roots very abundant. The lower ends 
were wrapped in moss, and then some five or 
six of these were tightly tied together at the 
bottom and placed in the vase, Fill the vase 
within a few inches of the top, and suspend the 
ball of moss therein, The roots will soon com. 
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mence to grow, and afterward the moss should 
not quite reach the water, as the roots will ex- 
tend down into it and prove all-sufficient. So 
many very beautiful varieties of ivy are now in 
cultivation that by selecting kinds that wil! 
form a decided contrast in shape and color the 
effect will be sensibly hightened. The center 
of the vase may be filled with cut flowers or 
grasses, or, indeed, nothing would look better 
than ferns. The. ivy may be allowed to hang 
down over the sides of the vase in graceful fes- 
toons, or else trained over and around the 
window, thos making a-room appear cheerful 
and pleasaut all winter long. It is not neces- 
sary, and, in fact, I donot believe it will grow as 
well in the strong light as when in a partially 
shaded position, as the ivy loves shade and an 
even, cool atmosphere. I have known instan- 
ces where ivy has been grown in large tubs and 
trained up a stairway, thus forming a mass of 
green foliage from the hall below to the floor 
above. Used in any way, as fancy directs, it is 
unexcelled as a house plant.’’ 


GROWING ROSES IN-DOORS. 


The Tribune thinks that roses may be gr-wa 
in-doors with very little trouble. We usually 
find a common complaint among our lady 
flower lovers that the rose is the most difficult 
plant on the list to manage well and keep in 
good flowering condition. However, we wil) 
not criticise Zhe Tribune’s opinion; but repeat 
its directions in detail, leaving our readers to 
follow them and learn the results: 

**Roses may be grown in-doors with very little 
trouble ; and those who fail have lack of knowl- 
edge—a minus quantity generally known as 
‘bad luck.’ Take the precaution to first re. 
move all the foliage, and cut well back every 
portion of the unripe wood. The root must 
never be allowed to dry in the least. Preparea 
little loamy soil from under the sod of an old 
pasture or along roadsides, and incorporate 
with ita portion of clean bar-sand. A small 
quantity of old rotted manure will also. be. ben- 
eficial, though we rely more on liquid fertiliz- 
ers, applied while the plant is in a growing 
state, as that is the time only when such stim- 
ulantis needed. In potting the plant, fill in an 
inch or two of drainage (some writers maintain 
that this is useless, but we believe it to be 
essential to perfect health), and thena portion 
of the prepared soil. Place the roots in a. nat- 
ural position, do not cramp them, and then fill 
in gradually the remaining soil, giving the pot 
an occasional shake, to settle the earth well in 
among the fibers, and at the same time press the 
surface firmly. Asa general rule, plants thrive 
much better when the earth is hard than when 
left loose and light. The strawberry, for ex- 
ample, cannot be forced to advantage unless 
the soil has been pounded firm before the run- 
ner takes root. After potting thoroughly, soak 
the soil, and place the plant iu a cool, shady 
situation, until hard frosts set in, when it may 
be moved toa warm room. One of the chief 
points to be observed in forcing all plants is to 
perform every stage of the process quietly, 
always beginning in time, so as never to hurry 
vegetation, which is invariably done at the ex- 
pense of vitality. Plants must have due time 
to form fresh rootlets in the soil before the 
leaves and. young growth commence their 
work. Some people pots plant right out of 
the garden on the approach of cold weather, 
and then immediately remove it to a warm, 
sunny window, often forgetting to water it for 
a long time; and, of course, it presently be- 
comes ‘sicklied o’er’ and droops. As to 
varieties of roses for potting, one cannot go far 
astray with the Teas and Chinas; but avoid 
particularly the Mosses and Hybrid Perpetuals, 
as these will bloom but once during the winter, 
and then only sparingly and with the greatest 
reluctance. Such good old stand-bys as the 
White and Pink Daily, Hermosa, Agrippina, 
Saprano, and Cols, as well as the newer Bon 
Silene and Isabella Sprunt, are always reliable. 
Do not try to do too much at first—the great 
blunder of beginners. One or two plants will 
be enough to start with. Another winter one 
can ‘launch éut.’ But it is well always to re- 
member that a few specimens—even one, in fact 
—in perfect health and full of bloom is far more 
valuable than many in an unthrifty condition.” 


FLOWER GROWING IN OLDEN TIMES. 


In certain towns in the west of England the 
annual flower show is made the occasion for 
street decorations, and prizes are offered for the 
best methods of accemplishing this end. When 
the new docks and harbor of Flushing were 
opened by the King of Holland, the authorities 
offered the sum of ten guilders as a reward for 
the most prettily decorated house, and the 
prize was eagerly competed for by the residents 
of the lanes and alleys, as wellas by thoge of 
the main streets. Every thoroughfare in the 
town was planted throughout its whole extent 
with fir trees, which were linked together in a 
tasteful manner with evergreens, the. effect 
being further hightened by the aid.of artificial 
fruits and flowers, as well as ribbons of various 
hues. Triumphal arches were raised at the 
more important points and flags streamed gayly 
in every direction. 











GABE OF HOUSH-PLANTS. 

A lady in Kansas gives her plan of caring for 
house-plants, as follows: 

“Tlive in a frame house, and last winter 
kept fifty pote of different kinds of geraniums, 
roses, fachsias, and remontant pinks, all of 
which received the same kind of treatment; and 
in the spring my plants were very héealfhy and 
the leaves of a dark green color. Many came 
to me for slips in preference to the greenhouse. 
Every two weeks all winter I would take a 
handful of tobacco stems and steep them, by 
pouring boiling water over them, until it looked 
like strong tea; then, when the tea cooled 
enough to bear the hand, I poured it over the 
plants. Sometimes the leaves would wilt for a 
few moments, and then straighten out and have 
that bright, fresh look they have in summer 
afterasbower. Then I would weaken the tea 
a little more, and wet the ground in the pots, 
and had no red spider or green fly.” 

A PROFITABLE MARKET-GARDEN. 


A market gardener located near Lawrence, 
Mass., this season sold more than $2,800 worth 
of strawberries from two acres of ground, His 
method is as follows: In the spring of the year 
he plants on well-prepared soil, in hills two feet 
apart. The variety chosen is Wilson’s Albany. 
The beds are kept cultivated during that season 
and all runners and blossoms are carefully 
clipped away. The next season the crop is 
taken ; and, although the present year was in 
many places unfavorable for strawberries, yet 
on this particular plot nearly 6,000 quarts per 
acre were gathered. After bearing one year, 
the beds are plowed upand other crops planted. 
Meanwhile other beds are coming to a bearing 
condition. 

INSECTS IN FLOWEB-POTS. 

A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer tried 
salt and lime-water successively on carnations 
and roses in pots. The salt injured the plants 
and the lime-water improved the size and num- 
bers of the worms. Next hot water was turned 
into the saucers of the pots, and warm wood- 
ashes spread over the surface of the earth and 
dug in with a hair-pin. The insects were driven 
away, and the potash was good for the plants. 
Too large a quantity would, of course, do harm, 
and consequently caution must be exercised. 








RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 


..The editor of the Southern Cultivator 
says: ‘If planters will combine and purchase 
these commercial articles, good and true, at the 
lowest wholesale rates, and make the following 
compost, they will save the tens of thousands 
of dollars thrown away upon the factitious mix- 
tures sold so largely inthe South.” For the 
cotton crop, per acre: 

100 pounds sulphate of ammonia. 
200 pounds perfect superphosphate of lime 

4 pounds nitrate of soda. 

20 pounds muriate of potash. 

8&8 pounds common salt. 

209 pounds ground plaster. 

Mixed with 700 pounds muck or soit. 
The same formula would answer for the wheat 
crop.”” 

.... The American Rural Home reports a visit 
to the orchard of Mr. B. B. Conable, near War- 
saw Village, in Western New York. It occupies 
just oneacre and produces annually from 100 
to 200 barrels of marketable fruit, mostly Rox- 
bury Russets, Baldwins, and Greenings. The 
trees are large, trimmed very high, and entire- 
ly free from sprouts. The land has been for 
many years in grass, but has received an annual 
dressing of barnyard manure, half a load per 
tree. As it is near the railroad track, it is 
thought that the smoke of the engines may 
have something to do in keeping the fruit free 
from insects. 


...Some years ago, in one of our Western 
courts, three men—an Englishman, an Irish- 
man, and a Scotchman—were found guilty of 
murder and sentenced to be hung. The judge 
told them they could each choose a tree on 
which they would like to be “‘ strung up.’’ The 
Scotchman promptly chose anash tree and the 
Englishman an oak tree, ‘Well, Pat, what 
will you be hung on?”’ asked the judge. “lf 
it please your honor, I'd rather be hung on a 
gooseberry bush.” “Oh!” said the judge, 
“that’s pot big enough.” ‘“ Begorry, then,” 
replied Pat, “I'll wait till it grows.” 


..A Georgia negro was riding a mule along 
and came to a bridge, when the mule stopped. 
“Pll bet you a quarter,’’ said Jack, ‘‘I’ll make 
you go ober dis bridge,”’ and with that struck 
the mule over the head, which made him nod 
suddenly. ‘‘ You take de bet, den?” said the 
negro, and contrived to get the stubborn mule 
over the bridge. “‘I won dat quarter, anyhow,” 
said Jack. ‘‘ But how will youget the money?” 
asked a man who bad been close by, unper- 
ceived. ‘‘ To-morrow,” said Jack, ‘‘ Massa 
gib me a dollar to get oorn for the mule, and I 
take the quarter ont.” 


--Mr, Owen Bush, of Thurston County, 


Washington Territory, raised 40 acres of winte 
rye, Soil dry and sandy, having been under 








cultivation for twenty years about half the 
time and never manuréd. He realized 2% 
bushels per secre and marketed 200 bushels, at 
85 cents. He estimates his receipts and ex- 
penses per acre as follows: 22 bushels, at 85 
cents each, $18:70; straw, @5; fall feed, $3; 
total, $26.70. The cost of cultivation, seed, 
ete., amounted to $7/25, leaving a balance of 
$19.45 as the residuary profit peraere. 


--.-Statistics show that there were in 1871 
about 32,000,000 sheep in the United States, 
yielding an. average of 4 pounds of wool each, 
or 128,000,000 pounds in the aggregate. In ad- 
dition, the annual importation of wool amounts 
to about 70,000,000 pounds, at a cost of nearly 
$10,000,000. Then we import woolen goods to 
the amount of nearly $44,000,000 per annum. 
There is room, therefore, for an increase of 
17,000,000 more sheep in the country to supply 
the home demand for wool, and for about 
12,000,000 to displace the eiiiailncias of woolen 
goods. 


..8ir James Mackintosh once asked Dr. 
Parr to join him for a drive in his gig. The 
animal getting restive, ‘‘Gently, Jemmy,”’ said 
the Doctor. ‘Don’t irritate him. Always 
sooth your horse, Jemmy. You'll do better 
without me. Let me down, Jemmy.” But, 
once safe on the ground : ‘‘ Now, Jemmy,” said 
the Doctor, ‘‘ touch him up. Never let a borse 
get the better of you. Touch him up, conquer, 
do not spare him. And now I’ll leave you to 
manage him. I'll walk back.” 


...-The following is a useful table, showing 
how much shrinkage there is in drying fruit: 


Apples............ 100 88 phy 
Peaches........... 100 tC} 2 
POTS. 2... cccccee000 100 88 BR 
Apricots... ......++0 100 & 4 
RRS 100 86 u 
Blackberries...... 100 84 16 
Pitted cherrios...100 84 % 
Gooseberries......100 80 20 
Grapes........ -+6+ 100 80 2 


..The Davenport (lows) Gazette says: 
“Potato scarcity has given turnips a lift, the 
price being 80 cents to $1 per bushel. Last 
year they were 30 cents. We know of one 
farmer who is in luck with turnips. He 
plowed up an acre of potatoes inthe spring 
and planted in with turnips. He has hit it ex. 
actly. His one acre yields about 700 bushels of 
turnips, or almost $700. He half regrets he 
didn’t plant his whole farm with turnips.” 


..A Georgia newspaper, The Lagrange Re- 
porter, speaking of its own neighborhood, says 
the surface of the ground is covered witha rich 
growth of nutritious graeses, and yet not a 
pound of butter can be had in the town jnst 
now for love or lucre, ‘The truth is,” adds 
this most sarcastic man, this quiet-Mr. Brown, 
“‘ we haven’t time to make butter or attend to 
cows. We must make cotton, to pay back the 
money we borrowed to make it witb.” 


..-The Western Grangers have adopted the 
sensible plan of settling their disputes by 
means of arbitrament whenever @ breach may 
occur between the Grangers or members there- 
of. A jury of neighbors or mutual friends, 
especially selected for the occasion, compose 
the court of arbitration. Each side tells its 
own story and thereis no delayin the decis- 
fons. The idea is to dispense entirely with 
lawyers and regular courts. 


.--Miss Kate Peffer, of Pewaukee, was the 
champion in the floral department not only at 
the Wisconsin State Fair, but also at Oshkosh— 
her combined premiums amounting to $90, 
We are informed that the young and lovely 
lady (for such we are bound to believe her) is 
“a bit proud of her luck. She had set her 
beart on having an organ, and this prize money 
comes just in time.”’ 


..Mr. Henry Ankeny has a fine dairy farm 
near Salem, Oregon. The farm contains 4,000 
acres, on which are maintained 300 head of cat- 
tle, besides swine. During the pastseason the 
products of 200 cows were made into cheese, 
of which there are now on hand ready for mar- 
ket some 26,000 pounds. The improvements 
upon the farm with the land are stated to be 
worth $70,000. 


...-In Galloway, Scotland, large crags are 
found with ancient writings on them. Oneon 
the farm of Knockleby has cut deep on the 
upper side: ‘‘Lift me up, and I'll tell you 
more.’”’? Anumber of people gathered to this 
crag and succeeded in lifting it up, in hopes of 
being well repaid ; but, instead of finding any 
gold, they found written on it: ‘‘ Lay me down 
as I was before.” 


..».Senator Chandler, of Michigan, is taking 
into the newspaper offices in Detroit specimen 
bundles of the grass he raises on his farm, near 
Lansing. The grass méasures six feet ‘two 
inches in length. Hesays that it is a spectes‘of 
meadow grass grown extensively tn Holland 
and on the reclaimed bogs of Ireland, and: that 
tt ts the sweetest: and tallest ctiltivated fodder- 
grass in the world, 





eye Ra ark has written to England to 
dissuade agricultural laborers from emigrating 
to Canada, where, he informs them, the daily 
Working time is from sunrise to sunset, and 
where-the money-grabbing farmers are any. 
thing but pretty objects, being fallow in mind, 
farrowed in face,and low-bent in every way, 
from continual toil. 


-+--There is astory of Judge Grier which 
everybody delights in: how he set aside the 
unjust verdict of a jury against an unpopular 
man, with this remark: ‘‘Enter the verdict, 
Mr. Clerk. Enter also: ‘Set aside by the 
court.’ I want it to be understood that it takes 
thirteen men to steal a man’s farm in this 
court,” 


.-A bundred thousand workingmen and 
women are said to be in England awaiting the 
report of Joseph Arch, who has been in this 
country examining our institutions, our laws, 
our mode of life, ere he advises his country- 
men to immigrate, to find the privileges that 
are denied them in their own land. 


--Many of the fields of wheat in Minnesota 
this fall have yielded 82 bushels per acre, 
Most of the crop averages 60 cents per bushel 
as it comes from the machine, and the average 
price all over the state is 85 cents per bushel, 
Farming in Minnesota never was 60 prosperous 
as at present. 


«-.-Ciear Creek County, Colorado, has a half- 
mile race-course, which it claims to be the 
highest track in the world. It is on top of one 
of the highest and most desolate mountains in 
that region, and it is asserted that its altitude is 
not less than 10,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. 


..In speaking of the new and fashionable 
leather goods now in vegue, a writer says: 
‘*You may comb your hair with your skate- 
straps, button your clothes with your boots, 
drink out of old pocketbooks, and use a worn- 
out harness for your walking-stick.”’ 


.-In Perry County, Dlinois, the castor bean 
(falma christi) is raised in large quantities, and 
an increased area is annually devoted to the 
culture. An unosually fine crop has just been 
raised, which is selling at $2 per bushel. 


.. The Boston Traveller remarks that for real 
unadulterated sensation, for tragic and blood- 
curdling reading, toa person fifty miles from 
the locality, there is nothing that compares 
with a list of premiums at a county fair. 


----Quite acolony of skilled farm laborers 
have been induced to migrate from Ohio and 
Michigan to Walker County, Alabama, a move- 
ment which has awakened a considerable spirit 
ofimprovement in that region. 


...A correspondent in Princess Anne Coun- 
ty, Virginia, reports that one farmer, from 
300,000 plants set out in November and Decem- 
ber, obtained a spring crop of cabbages amount- 
ing in value to $13,000. 


.-Itis said that at the Denver Fair “‘ cab- 
bages of 50 pounds, pumpkins weighing more 
than a hundred each, and turnips and beets of 
15 pounds apiece were the rule and smaller 
ones the exception.” 


...-The Popular Science Monthly says whale 
oll was poured on a piece of a horse’s stomach 
that was covered with bot-worms, and it made 
them let go their bold and die immediately. 


..--Carrots are exported largely from Bris- 
tol, R. L, as many as $15,000 bushels being 
sent away inasingle week. The growers real- 
ize 25 cents per bushel, or $40 per ton. 


....Port Byron, N. Y., is making paper bar- 
trels, which are said to be stronger than those 
made of wood. The heads are wooden, though 
paper is soon to be substituted. 


...-The business of canning tomatoes has 
largely increased in Cumberland County, New 
Jersey, where $100,000 worth of that vegetable 
are annually raised for this purpose. 


....-Dowagiac, Mich., expects to ship 8,000 
barrels.of marketable apples, and Chelsea not 
much less than 12,000. Present prices range 
from $1 to $1.75 per barrel and some very extra 
fruit brings $2. 


Capitalists have sent out agents through 
Indiens and Illinois to buy up all the land 
known to be underlaid with coal. The agent 
employs a farmer who is aware of the necessi- 
ties of the owners. 


....About s thousand acres were this season 
planted in cotton in Fresno County, Cal. The 
experiment is regarded as successful, the bolls 
being large and the fiber equal in quality to the 
best Sea Island. 

....It is estimated that the surplus wheat 


crop of Minnesota for 1878 will fill 100,000 cars, 
or more than 6,500 trains of fifteen cars each. 


---;4, Hudson, Mich., gardener has this see 
son raised five tons of matured Hubbard squash 
on three-fourths of an acre of ground. 


4..-Four fatal accidents occurred in Minne 
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..--A man at Mianus, Conn., has started a 
frog-pond, in order to raise frogs for the New 
York market. 


.-California proposes to cultivate buekeye 
trees, for the purpose of making starch out of 
the fruit. 


AGRICULTURAL. 
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A Life Support from a small outlay. 
Ask those who have visited Florida about the profits 
of Orange Culture. 

For Circulars address BLISS, HOOD & BENT, P.0.Box 5712, 

Office, 20 Murray St., New York City. 


To Wood-Choppers. 


If you want the best Ax manufactured, send $1.35 
for a sample, or $13.50 will buy one dozen. Every 
Tool warranted, and the goods sent by express on re- 
ceipt of price. Address 

THE RUGG MANUFACTURING CO., 
West Cheshire, Conn. 
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it Allo Tobi! i MAAS ine? 
200 Pages, << Engravings, and 


Colo Plate. 
Published quarters ns cents a a year. First No. for 
1874 just issued. A German edition at same price. Ad- 
dress JAMES VICK, ‘Rochester, N. ¥. 


LISTER BROTHERS’ 
STANDARD BONE FERTILIZERS. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR, 


FRESH BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
OF LIME 





FOR GRASS, GRAIN, TOBACOO, AND ALL OROPS . 


Factory, NEWARK, N, J. 
Send for circular. 





TRAVEL. 


PEN NSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Trains leave New York, from foot of Desbrosses: and 
Courtlandt streets, as follows: 


Express for Harrisburg, Pittsburg, the West and 
pouth, with Pullman Palace Cars attach ed, 9:30 4.M., 
:30 P.M. = 5, 7, 8:30 P 
For “hema, Washington, ‘and the South 





“ Pennsylvania Air Line,” at 8:50 A Wied.) 
av v. B. RB. R. at’ 9, 


- iso, 45 51 


M. Bungay P.M. 


+, and 12 night. " sunday i, 8:30, and 
For  ehitan via Kensington, at 7 A. M.and €:10 3 oi. 
ee, 6:10 P. 
Peuqzant and second class My “3 P.M. 
For 


ewark at 6, oa TS 210, 9 }, 10, 11a. 0 280 
2, 2:3), 8, 3:30, 4:10, 4:30, 5: sagan 
8:30, 9,10, 11:30 B. M,, ‘oo ie Sunday 5:20, 


0, 11: 3 
For iabway,6 76 sa - 4 
‘or Rahwa an 
arcana erin 
es = aif ci 
For Woo op de - boy, 6 and 10 A. M., 


and 
For New caband 7 and 8:10 A. »., 2M., Pe 10, 5:20, 
6:10, 8:30, 9 P. M., and 12 night. Sunday 6:10, 8:20, an 


. Me 
i: Kast Miu!** -~e, 8:10 A. M., 12 noon, 4:10 and 5:20 


For Lambertv!! jc .nd Flemington, es and 2P.M. 

For Phillipsbur® sau Belvidere, 2 and 4 

Accom. for Bore yeene Bur! ‘and Camden, 
and 9:20 A.M 4,5, and 7 P.M. 

For Freehold, La A. M., 3and 4P. M. 

For Jamesburg, Pem eee 6 A. M., and, via 


boat from er No. 1, 3: 
Trains arene as follows: From Pracss aid i 


timore, via “ Penna. Air Tine" sabin y M. ants a 
15 P. 315 Sunday, 6:40 4. .; and via P. wet 83 R 
, 6:40 A. M., 4:35 and 10:13 P. M.; Sunday, 
Trop m Philadelphia, § 5:22, es 6: ‘ a 4h - 
Bab, 4d, +56, cio Mis M., aa 
Ticket Offices, 271, d 944 Broadway, No. 1 
Astor hee ae and ST toot oF Besb: brosses and Courtlandt 
streets. Emigrant Ticket Office, No. 8 Battery P 


D.M. BOYD. J 
General’ Pass. agent. 
neral Manager. 


FURNACES, RANGES, STOVES, ETC. 


tse. he me ge gewates oe is ae 
ostelegant and econom e simplest, the 
best working, the newest. Try tt. 


EET HOMB. Pc JRTABLE Rare reg ol 
S*: without Hot Closet. ae ia the 
thing to cook with. 
EE the LIVE OAK Sem STOVE, with or 
without Low Down Reservoir. Improved and pers 
fected in 1873. Try tt. 


GS orotate, OHALLENGE HEATER, set 


A.J. GAeRae, 











‘m brick 
or portable, will warm ae churen or Soe thore | 


ougifly and economk ally. 


ECURE the BEACON N LIGHT ofrap te § 
and you will warm your store or parlor i Restectly 
all winter without rebuilding fire. Try. 


ANFORD’S MAMMOTH or GLOBE HBA! 
. most powerful aove = made for ie Renee Sees, 
shops, rai depots, etc ite. Buy tt. 


TOVES and RANGES f HEATIN 
valted an 1BS fOr oe r Roaene ane. ia, 


ee tS 


‘ND for a Ciroular. 
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J. Walker's California Vine- 
Sar Bitters are a porely Vegetable 
reparation, made chiefly from the native 
bs found on the lower ranges of the 
Sierra Nevada mountains of California, 
the medicinal properties of which are 
extracted therefrom without the use of 
Alcohol. The question is almost daily 
asked, ‘‘ What is the cause of the unpar- 
alleled success of VINEGAR Brrrers ?” 
Our answer is, that they remove the 
cause of disease, and the patient recov- 
ers his health They are the great 
blood purifier and a life-giving princi- 
ple, a perfect Renovator and Invigorator 
of the system. Never before in the his- 
tory of the world has a medicine been 
compounded possessing the remarkable 
qualities of VINEGAR BITTERs in healing 
the sick of every disease man is heir to. 
They are a gentle Purgative as well as a 
Tonic, relieving Congestion or Inflammation 
of the. Liver and Visceral Organs in Bilious 
Diseases. 

The properties of Dr. WALKER’S 
VINEGAR BITTERS are Aperient, ay“ smerg 
Carminative, Nutritious, Laxative, Diuretic, 
Sedative, Counter-Irritant, Sudorific, Altera- 
tive, and Anti-Bilious. 
ai ptm atm McDONALD & CO., 

an en. ey Francisco, 
geiste 408 int Chastton Be, N. ¥. 


po cor, of Washi 
Sold by all sists and Dealers. 





INDEPENDENT. 





THE OLD STYLE. 
Rational Horse Shoeing. Price, $1. 


HOW TO SHOE 


IN THE 
BEST AND CHEAPEST 


MANNER. 


nn ' 1585 





THE NEW STYLE. 
GOODENOUGH HORSE SHOE, 41 Dey St., N. Y. 








RAILROAD, MILL, STORE TRUCKS. 


PACE Cco., 


No. 3 PARK PLACE New York. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WR teas HOUSES 





Weather, and they néver 
make citehen, Sent, prepaid, to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt of 
$2 (Two), by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 

= Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
229 Washington Street, Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 


BELLS. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS: 


The genuine Troy Church Bellis, known to the 
public since 1826; which have acquired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that o: all 
others, including more than seventy chimes and 











agencies 
OAddress ws either PROY ry or West TROY, N.Y. 
+. RK. MENERT.y. 





IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


THOMAS T. TASKER, JR. STEPHEN P. M. TASKER. 


MORRIS, TASKER & C0. 


PASCAL IRON WORKS, Pailadelphia. 


TASKER IRON WORKS. New Castle. Del. 
Office, FIFTH AND TASKER STREETS Phila- 
delphia. 
Office and Warehouse, 15 Gold street, New York. 
Office, No. 29 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
Manufacturers of 





WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES, plain and 
'0} an ate. 

oAP-WELD ew IRON BOILER 
TUBES. 









CAM. FITTERS 
GAS AND WAT 
P-POSTS A 
AB APPARATUS. ete 
We woul call special attention to our 


‘ Patent Vulcanized Rubber-coated 


Tube. 
ERIO and Boilers. N. 
eee a ROWE CO a0 Onto etn a, N'Y. 


i | PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 


OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 


PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 


Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, apne ANTIMONY, Etc. 


UFACTURERS OF 
Orne BRASS, AND WIRE. 


TER DI 











Fagten, v your 


ete 
Sash Lock and 


port. 
No spring no mu- 
iiag: tion sash. 

















yRING. 


~ Manuract’ co's 





rowed rai eg 
(wee nd WON: EW snl Basel 





PUSSEe Bee Fe roum» RY. 








FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 


THE FIRM OF 


J.T. ALLEN &CO., 


185 & 187 Canal St., N.Y., 
WILL EXPIRE 


by limitation Janu Ist, 1874. In consequence of 
4 which they now offer their 


LARGE STOCK 


$200,000 WORTH 


FINE PARLOR, CHAMBER, 
AND 
DINING-ROOM 


FURNITURE 


AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
UNTIL JANUARY Ist, 1874. 








We "ht Cashions,” 
uffed dwith PATEN EUASTIC’s sHoNGi h is cheaper 


than Hair, will hold its elasti le the length of 
time, and is proo’ danlest mot 

We can rater to more than one ne banded 
are pee the * pas Sponge Cush — ¢ " We D- 
WSelibode tet ‘re Slt 9 cen 

chur are ons, 

HALEY, MORSE & 0 
411 ‘Washington ree 


le Agents for New England for the sale of Paraae 





SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 





PROVIDENCE WRINGER. 


Moulton Rolls, 
Mcst Durable; 





PLEST AND MOST PERFSBCT IN USE. 





TRADE MARK 


THE NEW 
VICTOR 
Sewing Machines. 


OUR NEW PATENT SHUTTLESS THE SIM- 


AQ'1S4N ONLLLES-A TAS LOA LUGd ¥ ONI 
“AVH GNIHOVA HOLLES-3001 A INOGHL 


The most complete in the world. Divested of every 
loose and clumsy attachment and every delicate and 
complicated contrivance. 

Experienced Agents and others will do weil to 
correspond with us, as our terms are of the most lib- 
eral character. 

Address 


“VICTOR” 


Sewing Machine Company, 


TENTH STREET, 4 DOORS WEST 
: OF BROADWAY; N. Y. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., U. S. A. 





THE BECKWITH 


PORTABIIE 
Family Sewing Machine, 





On 30 days Triat. 
$20 refunded in 30 
days on return of 
Machine, if desired, 


With Strength, Capacity and Speed equal to 
any, repardicle of cost. ith Semi-Guiding Feed 
and Automatic Stitch Fastener. All other _— 
require the movement of from 25 to 30 pieces to 
stitch—this requires but Two! Herceitisa 
cyuibol of symplicity and strength; wiTH No TOIL- 
SOME TREAD OF THE TREADLE. For fall particulars 
send for Circular—then buy no other until you see 
the Machine, for “ ie Be is Lie ” Agents 
wanted in every tow: are sent 
with the order the balance ean be te. Py . Agents 
must pay full price for single Machines, per cen 
on first to be de ducted when six Machines are 
for. Terms to agents, cash with order, or C.0. D. 


Nearitth st BECKWITH S, Wt Co. , 802 Broadway, 2.7. 


WHY NOT? 


Neighbors, club together and get Washers and 
Wringers at wholesale, as well as pa) and maga- 
cal Bros. & 6 b0.. » Beading, Mich., will send 
der-blanks for any one to 

jt up a aclu onier ? for their superior machines. 
ce to. all, and a Washer free to the one 

who rr a club for one dozen, a Wringer for two 
eand both (worth $12.50) tor * club of three 





’ Clubs and Granges supplied at wholesale 
pow. Bena our r address and ry how many circu- 
you wil 
You can thus on “One-third their cost by pies 
machines direct from the manufactory. Why no 9 








Double Spiral 


PROVIDENCE TOOLCOMPAN ¥, 


11 Warren &t.. N. ¥.. and Providence, BR. I. 





PAINTS. 


PROTECT YOUR BUILDINGS 


BY THE USE OF 


KELLEY’S PATENT 











vER' P. 
a EE “eee 








mon freee seer pense eae 
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THE DYING BODY 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VICOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bright, the Complexion th and tr it, the 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cank etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 




















it Vesolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System. It cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Serofala or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 
BE IT SHATED IN THE 
Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Benes, Flesh or 


Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 
Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swelling, 
Gomplata oe. . Cancerous zs, Drspep ia, Wate C 
om eeding of the ngs, Dyspe ia, Water 
¢ Dol loreux, White "ics, 


"Me 

pers, wis and Hip Diseases, wwellings, al Disehecs, 
Female Complaints, Gout, Drops: Lr xickets, Salt 
Rheum. a , itis, Consumption, ver Complaints, 
Ulcers in e Throat, Mouth, Tum 





er 0 a FL - -_- 
eu Gu any person using itt tor diner of these forms 
f disease its potent power to cure them. 


Sold by Druggists. $1 per bottle. 
R. R. R. 
RADWAY’S 


READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


WILL CURE MORE te ee supe PREVENT 
THE ee a GAINST 8 ACKS 4 

EPIDEM Gs AND S CONTAGIOUS DISHASES TH 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS EXPENDED TOR 

Ota. a ICINES OR MEDICAL ATTEND- 


THE MOMENT RADWAY’S READY RELIEF IS 
APPLIED EXTERNALLY—OR TAKEN INTER 
ALLY ACCORDING TO DIRECTIONS—PAIN, FRO 
WHATEVER CAUSE, CEASES TO EXIST. 

IMPORTANT.—Miners, Farmers, ang others resid- 
here 





'ravelers should always ‘carry a bottle of Rad- 
way’s Ready Relief with them. A few dro 
water will prevent sickness or pains from ae ot 
water. Itis betterthan French Brandy or Bitters as 
& stimulant, 
Sold by Druggists. Price Fifty Cents 


DR. RADWAY’S 
oe trem 


perfectly tastelessy elezantly coated, with a =e 








iousness, Bilio us Fever, Inflammation of 
iy les, an Derangements of the Internal 

Viscera. to effect sffect a positiv ive cure, 

Yersiabio containing x mercury, minerals, or del 


Organs: 
Const A Sag sy Piles, Fullness of the Blood in 
he He: » Acidit of the Stomach Vy By Heartburn, 
Disgust of Food, Fullness or Weigh’ er 
sour Eructations, S:nkine or ploheries the Pit of 

Stomach. Swimming of the Head, Hurried and Difficult 
reathing, a at — eart, Feo or —_. 

Ww 





the Head, Deficiency of Perspiration, Yellow- 
Fain onthe Bin and Eyes, Pain in the ‘Bide. Chest 5 » Limbs, 
and sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning In the 


ents per Box. 
Read “FALSE AND TRUE.”’ 
Send one letter-stamp to RADWAY & 00. best = 
Warren St.. New York, Infermation worth th 
will be sent you. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 





THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FINEST QUALITY 
oF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
SPOONS, FORKS, 
TABLE CUTLERY, Etc. 
550 Broadway, New York. 


Arnold, Constable & C0. 


POPULAR PRICES. 


LADIES’ 7S, AND INFANTS’ 
yigy RE BUE ARNE: 


MISSES’ CLOTH BAC UES. 
POPLIN, SERG ‘AILOR SUITS. 
LAN NER, CASHMURE, and SILK WRAPPERS. 
INFANTS’ WALKING CATS an d CLOAKS. 
COMPLETE WARDROBES FOR INFANTS, 
LADIES’ UNDERG ARM in great variety, 
peady made and to order. 
FRENCH AND GERMAN CORSETS, ete., etc. 


Paris and City Made | i 
CARMENTS 


ALL GREATLY REDUCED, TO C THE 
SEASON. 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


Offered on Monday, November 2th, 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS IN 


STRIPED INDIA LONG SHAWLS, 
FROM $20 AND UPWARD. 
PILLED-OENTER SQUARE SHAWLS, 
$35 AND {UPWARD. 


DOMESTIC & SCOTCH WOOL 


Long and Square Shawls. 
SQUARE and LONG, BROCHE and PAISLEY do., 
and SQUA 
FRENCH CAMEL’S HAIR 
STRIPED and FILLED SHAWLS, 
ALL GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE. 


Fur De epertinent. 


syaL meee JOBS, M BOA, and CAP to match. 
do., trimmed with Otter. 
LADIES’ cs ‘GENTS ‘BEAL’ CAPS, GLQVES, and 








FUR, 
LADIES’ FUR-LINED CARRIAGE CLOAKS, Erc 


Blankets, Flannels, 
,Underwear, and Hosiery, 
in great variety and at Very Low Prices. 


CARPETS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


are now offering a Large Assortment of 
Best Qual. ‘frame Eng. Body Brussels, 
AT $1.75 PER Y. 


Best lit En - T ie 1 
ually Fag ave, Brusels 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


Vursijnee and Drapery Materials, Lace 
rtains, Shades, Cornices, etc. 
N. B. Berne ches, Steamers, and Hotels panne at 
WHOLESALE PRICES and at short noti 


Broadway, Corner 19th “St. 


CREATSUCCESS! 


CHIN. GLASS NAN RB Housman URNISHINGS. 

WASHINGTON HADLEY'S 
Sixth Avenue and Twelfth t., New York. 
One Bleck , below Ma- 

















y’s. 
> All goods from recent auc- 
tions, at auction prices, fab- 





ulously low. — China 
a S. 
- Peo 30; din- 
. ner sets, ° 
Glassware lower than ever. ALR ogues mailed on 






application. 
WASHINGTON HADLEY, 


ooper Institute. 





GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


| ORGANS & MELODEONS, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


03,000 


now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
Popularity. 
2 Send for Price Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y. 





The strong point about 
me OA 3054 them is simply this: they 
TIPPED _ 5 ry ees Stee ene 

shoe an m te) 
SHOES wearing value. 
Boots and Shoes should be 
CFA 527038 worn by Mechanics and all 
aoe GeSaeaai'a who are kept indoors, as 
they are not affected by heat 
or draught. 























_Pember 4 1070 4, 1873, 











FREEMAN &. &BURR. 


FALL AND WINTER 


REEMAN & 


BURR’S IM- 
MMENSE STOCK for the present) 
and approaching season embraces. all 





6 ee EMAN & BURR’S Ex- 
TENSIVE FACILITIES for execut- 
a jing orders to measure enables them 





by pf: ular Styles and Fabrics in to please the most exacting, and ex. 
BIN G of every description for {iron Orders at very aaere notice and 
aes and occasions. [oERATE PRICES. 











; UITS, $10. 

OveRcoats, |=| $5, $8, UITS, $20. ors’ Surrs|3| $5, $8, 

OvERcoats, |3/$10, $12, UITS, $80. oys’ net ='$10, $12, 

OvERcoaTs. |3'$15, $20, UITS, $40. oys’ s, =/g15, $18, 

OvERcoaTS, es $30. UITS, $50. Boys’ Sorrel? '$20, $25. 
Iw ‘~ 


RDERS BY 
PROMPTLY FILLED. 
BURR’S new system for SELMEASUR 
of which t thousands avail themselv: SS 
bles parties in a percors thec ee ot 
der direct from us, with the cortaint 
celving the MOST PERFECT F ny of 





Ds 
oy Ge i ale, OF Taste NS. ae 
RECTIONS FOR ORDER ING BY 


Nent | Free on Application. 


“WAREHOUSES, 138 an oA he STREET, NEW YORK. 





FURS. 
F. BOOSS & BRO, 


(Formerly EF. BOOSS,) 
have 7 med their Retail Departasens, and will offer FOR SIXTY DAYS ONLY, AND AT A GREAT SAC. 


. & full assortment 0: 


LADIES’ 


AND GENTLEMEN'S FURS, 


of their own Manufacture. Alsotheir CELEBRATED PATENT LE GANT MUFF, of which they are 


the sole manufacturers. 
44 


9 Broadway, between Howard and Grand Streets, New York. 





ex 


Spring pong 


owe 





as ordinary hing 
Ho 





Double Action Butt, 
swings door both ways. 


Your Comfort. 


2iThe American Spiral Spring Butts 
Shuai doors athn way, 
ing continual passing, 
sansaacton ran, Gnd close them promptly, 
without nore. 


Invaluable in ot weather,and in Summer can be used 


“y Ministers -—- Churchmembers Consult 


Pm... oe turbance ' to the congregation from open or noisy 
vu sea on Plymouth Church and leading buildings every- 


tt Prices again greatly reduced, Oct. 1, 1873. Close it 
For Sale by Hardware Dealers, or the 
AMERICAN SPIRAL | bit bkg BUTT CO. 



































= Action Butts, as abov: 
aring the door either way, an 
it without noise 


7 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 





ASK YOUR. SEWING MACHINE AGENTS FOR IT. 







Cc. W. HANDY & 


Box 2618. 


THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON RUFFLER 


AT THE 

American Institute Fairin 1872 
Adapted to all first-class Sewing Ma. 

chines. Circulars furnished Sewing Ma- 

chine Agents on application, 


CoO., Sole Agents 


330 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 





LEAKY SHINGLE ROOFS. 
LEAKY TIN ROOFS. 
LEAKY SLATE ROOFS. 
LEAKY FELT ROOFS. 


Old, Decayed, and Leaky Roofs of all kinds can be 
repaited and rendered serviceable for many years 


mnie ASBESTOS CEMENT, 


repared — for use. Can be enaity p! = a a 
wel and wi permanently stop all oaks on 
aa pails, $1; 25and 50-pound kegs, FS any per 
poun 
ASBESTOS ROOF COATING, 


repared ready for use. Applied witha brush and 
forms | an elastic wate’ ee covering, which will fill 
up small holes and crac: 

10, and lon on Kegs, 0 centa per gallon ; 40 to 45- 
gallon ba barrels at 


ia Decerion tive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, etc. 
a inducements to "Ge aoa eral Merchants and 


'H . W. JOHNS, 
87 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y., 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 
Asbestos Roofing, Asbestos Boiler Felt- 
Dg, e 
ESTABLISHED 1858. 


Prieed Catalogues sent to any address 10 cents each. 
Part 1st. Mathematical saennenie 
2d. op" vs ae 








” ah Pereent ‘Apparates... 


JAMES W. QUEEN & co., 
924 Chestnut street, Phila.; 601 Broadway, New York. 











The Beach Carriage. 





For a one or two-seated e combined, acknowl- 
the best in use.  inse ea ¢ anges oy and ee com- 
plete. Ask your carriage-maker, or addre: 


BEACH CARRIACE M’F'C Co., 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
It makes the least noise. 
It is the most simple and 
durable. The best for families 


to use. The best for agents 
tosell. This mae a machine 





THE NEW 
AMERICAN 
SEWING 
MACHINE. 
Self-threading, 


egee 
et 


@00D AGENTS WANTED. 
Light-ranning. | For circulars address 


Princi) Office, 131 HESTNUT ST. Phila., Pa.; 
or NEW YORK 3 FICE, 712 Broa ondway. 


Gnicado, sire ‘aa 6 gras ST. 
St. Louls, Mo., te 608 N. 4TH ST. 


TYPE AND PRINTING MATERIAL 
Farmer, Little & Co., 


63 and 65 Beekman St., N. Y., 
will furnish all kinds of 
PRINTING TYPE 


promptly; and specimens of our new Newspaper Faces 
cast from our new bard metal (as is all our type) will 
be sent to’all on application. 











—s 
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